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Tnn ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF THE JAO-SIMlj 


WntN collecting matomls for a Htstori of the Mimansi philoso* 
phj, I happened to find in tho Libiar^ of the East India House a Manu* 
*icript (No. 17), /ormorlj belonging to tho collection of Mr. Colebroobe, 
^^h^ch bore on its outer page the remark : “ c 

“ the number, of 32 ajllablcs, in this cominentarj of Kumarela on tho 
Jlig\eda is 2,200”), and ended on leaf 120 nith these words : “ n 

ll ^ It U” (t c , “the number, of 32 syllables, in the 

book IS 2^00 ; end of the Commentary of ICumarela ”). The remark of 
the title, whicli differs in its Imndwntmg from the rest of the book, 
seems to have been made by a Hindu, who, with much exactness, count- 
ed the number of the svUables for the copy ing of w Inch he had to pay 
his scribe; but it certainly did not come from one conveisant v\ith Sans- 
ki It literature. Nop can a better opinion be entertained of the Shaikh 
who finished copying tins \olume— “Samwat 1043 (or 1580 after Olipist), 
when the sun was progressing south of the equator, m the autumn sea- 
son, during the Iigh t foi tnight of the month K&rttika (October-Noy ember), 
in tho^city of Benares, for the perusal of DeyayjJta (DevaLiya?), the son 
of J4ni and Mahtdlmra"— or of the writer of his Manuscript,— since the 
Sliaikh professes to have copied the latter with tho utmostaccuracy, 
_^faults and all for neither were the contents of this volume a com- 
mentary on the iifgveda, aor ^oalda learned man have mis spelt several 
words, and very common ones, too, of Ins own composition, and, above 
all, the name of one of tlie most celebrated authors of India In short, 
the Alanuscnpt m question contaiaed no other matter than a portion 
of the Manava-Kalpa Sutras, together witli a commentary of Kum^lnla- 
SwAmin, the great MiminsA authoiity. 

A discovery of this ritual work, which had thus remained latent 
under a wrong designation, would at all times have been welcome to 
those engaged in the study of Vaidik literature ; it gained in interest 
from the facts that a doubt had been raised, I do not know on what 
grounds, o hether a copy of it had survived, and that a commentary ol 
KumArila on these Sutras, had, so far as my knowledge goes, uever yet 
been spoken of in any European or Sanskrit book 

It was but natural, under these circumstances, that I should think 
of making the knowledge I had obtained generally available, by editing 
this manuscript , but, to my utter disappointment, I soon perceived, after 
having examined it m detail, that it belonged to that class of written 
books, the contents of which may be partially made out and partially 
guessed, but which are so hopelessly incorrect that a seeming restoration 
of their test would require a greater amount of conjecture than could 
be permitted to an editor, or might be consistent with the respect due 
to the author of the work itself 

■When, therefore, another copy of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutras with 
the Oommentary of KumAnla was not to be procured, and when 1 began 
to surmise that the volume in the possession of the East India House 



MaVAVA IvAtPA-sdTRA 
CONTESTS OF THE MWUSCRIPT 


Of tho ^\o^k Itself I Iia\e but little to saj, for tlie Ssnsknt scliolnrs 
ulio \wll take nn ifitercsc ifi It are ncll nc-jHuntef uitfi t(io general 
clmractenstiLs of those ritual books nliich bear the name of Kalpa Su- 
tras, and ihej know, too, tliat the MTnaxn-Kalpa-Sutns teach tho cere- 
monial connected with the old recension of the Yajiirveda, the Tait- 
tiri3a-S vmhitil Tlie portion of these Sutras contained m the present 
fac-slmile comprises the first four books ofthewliolo work: the first 
or Yfijani/iim book, in tw o chapters (from fol 1 to 54 a, and 54 a to 55 b) ; 
the second on the Agiiyddhaiia (from fol 536 to 84 6); the third 
on the idpniliotra (from fol, 81 6 to lOCo); and the fourth on the 
C/ultiirmosyfi sacrifices, in six chapters (from fol 400 o to lOS o, from 
there to the end of fol. 109 n, from 109 6 to 112 a, from there to 113 a, 
from 113 a to 115 o, and hence to tho end)*. That these books are the 


mcasarcs 0 j inches in length snd Sj inches in breadth, with tho exception of fol 62 
which IS 4 inches broad Tho surplus of mxrgin In tho fae simllo belongs therefore 
to tho latter Tho binder, in reducing tho Ica\cs of fbo original to tfio stzo stated 
has in Tarions instances encroached npon tho writing, and ent away cither portions 
of letters or OTcn avholo letters , which circumstanco will acconnt for tho dofocts 
in tho marginal additions of, ospccially.fol 1 Sd, b, 5b, tin, ISo, S5n,26n,S2b, 

33a, 84(t. 4Sa. b, SOb 62« 52«, 6f<7 S8a.mt.0la 62a CCb.CSa. 70b, 74b, 80b 8la 80b, 
801), lOTh, 1086, t(3a Another destrnctiro animal tho white ant, has also added to 
tho work of deroatation In tho Interior of tho Ma , but mneb more rarely , on 
tho margin of fol ICa two strokes (a) mdicato tho oaten portion Towards tho end 
of tlie Ma, especially from fol 00 upwards, the original has tho oppearaaee of 
having been smeared or powdered over , and this carelessness caused no doubt by 
patting tho loaves together before tho writing was dry, has produced in several 
instances the errors of the fac-eimilo, especially as it becamer^somctimcs difficult or 
even impossible to tell whether a dot represented an original annswdra or a smear 
I have to mention, besides that tho leaves of the original are bound bo as to read 
downwards and that tlio samo arrangement has been preserved in the present wort, 
in order not to allow It to deviate from the appearance of its modem prototype 
There is good reason, however, to suppose that the ancient Hindus had tho leaves 
of their MSS arranged so as to road la the reverse or upward direction For one 
liberty which has been taken in tho fac-simile I am personally answerable Tho 
remark on tho outside page mentioned above, with its mis spelling of the name of 
Enm&rila and its literary error, will not be foond in this volnme , its place is filled 
by the likeness of tho god of literary nccnracy wfio is invoked in tfio commencement 
of the work, 

* There occur in the text and commentary of these books the following words for 
sscri/iccs, sacrifictal and other acts connected 7o\th them ?rfe- 

^rfrfTTTi 

g fi n q r^fa^, fi m imiT, «n5trtw, wrstpf (^, fmTR, 

siraw. 5nsa°i, mitfw , wsfa ( ). wa. ). 

3^, 3^, ajraa, 33 nf ( ), 37®^, otto, othir, ottot, 

OTOT=t, yrom, aroif, joirsm®, flifi C 




i JlAfTAVA-fcALPA-SlJTftA 

'first portioD of the Manava-Sutia results not merely from the matter 
tieatedm them, but also from a fact 'nliicli accideutalli came to ray 
cognizance aftei the printing of the piesent \ohime had been com* 
pleted. 

^3Pi ( o5ft ), ^ ( rho ), nnicf??, f^Tcntw, fjpTcPTfjnr, 

), fsjcqfr, fjwRJT, qRju^, qf^qiw, qf^» 

qg'^, q g u qi ;; , qre, qmg-, q ifiutfg ^g, 

fqosf^^, fqa^ q, 

sHi}qH( ?Tf^0 ), STqtllfetnr, snqfartr, «T^, qtf?3J, qfjfNr^, 

^ ( ?T%q ), 

qm, ^qqa^T, ^'reqi-rfd, qqq, sRur ( 5r§To ), qwrqr??, 

qqz^ ( ), q^gtoRTj ( %Tf?q; ), t?>rqiq, 

q^iqiqq, «MT^q, ?mt^qqq, ^Sq^q, ^^f^nqq, 

( of^), ?iFqqq(esftq), Sfqqtq, ?Hnmnq, wqfe, ^qrfRTR, tiq. 

for •aeri/Jcml silistmiccs, imjffewciit«, jtrnyrts, oi o///ocf< iiici(fp»d«ni/ mmtjonrd as 
le/ernnj to thctn { WT^qjfiqffe, «7i^|qrflT, qi5«rqrffr, ^* 

qp^, qriwfti), q^fqtrasqqfi, wfi, ^nsq, wrqj?, 

snftrqr, Hi i gq ^ f iqrfg, foi, 

qoqifjT, ( ^rrjq )i qqsrTTcr, sSj^, wiqfq, 

(^TCTO, qqo, qf o, qs«, ?m« ), «F^*, Tftq, q?TO, 

f tqnf^i ^*q» ^arf^T, *3^qr50, nitqnunr, gwjg, niq’k, qrqq, qnq 

qq, qq^i qirqf^, 5i?3;q, gg; ( ), q’^, f^, 

gq, ^%qp> ^qqniq, ^Rjqrrrrr, ^fir, 

^5[iqqi5T, f^qnir ( f^ift ), qr^q, ajix ( ), 

qqrqi^T qq^fnr, q^qqi«, qftfq, q^J^ncir, qfim, q?j, qu^irw, qiu ( qpfl ), 
fqs^ ( ), «Vq, qjfiq;, nqfiqr, sx^i, ma>irfro, qf^fr q%, 

n^^(qT^i^}^} ^T?F, qqf* q^i^Rjq, qrq, qiq, 

S^i q*^> qqTqpjq, q?7rfrq (ofii^) 

qi, qqni. qnqigqmr, ^q 753 , ?q, ^i^r, ©q, qq, q?q, qrq 

qrn^T^, qf^ ( qwTqfir qHrwrfij ), ws, 5Jqqiq, ^qpjq; 

5nft ( ^nfiTTictT ), ?q, ^rrtqi ?rrar, Wctt, JOrmfir, ?p?Tr, ^q, ?qmTT, 

qjf.qTH, npqctiir, ??fq^q 5 q, nm, 

( »ttq ), nq, ?fqqfq» cfiPT. f?r^qj for l»i<* ffmr «/ merlflciil arts 

iftertfiH, fir qjgq?ft, wqpqr, qqtrqns, ?i^T, 4*, ^qnrrm, crqrznrft, 
Sqqg, nrar, q i gg ^ f t, gq»Tt K- qi^J^qi qqTTfrq, ^Trfhrq, pfii, qqn {mfqc ), 
^rft, rrnpTt, qq^q, Wfr, tgq, ftifti?. cqp^Jt, Amx, m^, 

qrqq. fortrt<»ls.M,erl/!etr,tte. WVTJ { «liq^q ), 



MXhA\ARALPA‘St}iRA t 

I’rofessor Muller, ^ho is engaged in \\ntlnga liistoi^ of Vaidik 
literature, had met among the M^ of the Hast India House, a Inch he 
consulted for his labour, one {No 599) which boro at its end tlio intima 
tlon of being a part of the M\na\ a Sutra ; and w hen ho showed me the 
MS, I saw at once that it was written bj the same writer who had 
copied the original of the present fnc simile, in a similar, though smaller 
and less elcgint, handwriting and iinmediatcl> after ho had copied tlic 
llrst four books Tor he stites himself In liis closing wouU that lie 
linished copying “ the Ilfth part of thoAgn|>)jtoma book oflhoMnoaia- 
Sfitra, feainwat 10-13 (or 15S6 after Christ), w lien tlio sun was progress 
mg north of the cijuator, in the winter season, during the light fortnight 
of tho month Pauslia (Dccembet Janitari), on the flitecntli limardaj, iii 
the citi of Benares ’’ , and the next s\ 11 ibic immediately succeeded by a 
blank in the MS , makes it prob ible tli it ho w rote tins portion, too, for 
the perusal of tho sou of Mahidhara llts conscience, however, seems to 
lia\e been more scnsiti\c regarding the accuracy with which he had 
performed his task, at tlic end of the Agmshlonia portion, than it was 
before, since he makes a \cry touclung appeal to the indulgence of the 
1 coder, and is cv en modest enough to count Jnmsclf amongst the senbes 
of limited intellect * 

CONTESTS OF ANOTULU MANLSCRUT Oh TRE M\NA\A KAtPA SOTRA 
The contents of this latter manii^cniitfCir , tho desciiption of tho 
\gnishtoraa rites in lUc Adhy ay ns,* now, too, explain tlie meaning of 

( )) *r3PrR ( WfTR )s ( ^*3 ), for diuj ili s (find their 

ileriiallua) 

«ErraiT, ?ni?rTr^, 

, «r=rtw, wtrw, 

)» ^*3' 

^ (^r)) r?r«nw I 

* 1 subjoin 1 literal copj of t» o last pa^ (37) of this Mb with nil the /a ills whicli 

will give so no idei ot the uaht^ny file ot tl cs» M-ln »to satris 1 1 tho ha kIs of tbcjr 
Ignorant transcriber HSI N *jf^ ^ RR 

II 1 II sTEcznrnrTifH Rra*n*T ii jrrrj i 

^ ft ^ 9 sfr ^ f 

guS Rniai>n ott ft 3 =t SOTjspi ii wf II 1 ot mi . 

jwiFnJ tn 3 SH3I II 5i>mra osot hiA Ba) 

OTtmimOT ii m ... II ii ftfti*! i ?i3 

II 3l33li.i m ^n 3 l 3 I OTI3 'TOTWim SFTnift II II ^ II ^ II 
^OTOTHOT I irar ^ tiw ? Ji33r ^ 33133 v ir<r:m 3 HTsrmif^ 5 ^rar 

3^3 3ralH 35351313 : I 53 < 5 # 33 3331*333^ , and alter this l»st piece 

olseholarahipieaddedieadilleroathand II Sb3J3 || WOTI « ” (1) 

• Whether the tvork which le mentioned in tho Catalogue ol tbs Sanskrit MSS at 
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d 

the concluding words of our MS (fo! 120 b) : (which 

ougUt to be ) fortliej clearly point to a continuation, ti eating 

on tile Soma iites, w'liicli continuation is given in the ilS 599, so far as 
the text of the Sutiasgoes, though this MS does not contain any further 
conimentarj of Kunianla 

THE COMMENTARY OP EOMaRILA 

The teit of the flist foui booVs of the Sutras in our MS is, un* 
iiappih, onl^ fngmentarv Sometimes, but raicli, a Sutra is givenin 
full befoi e tlie gloSs of Kurnanla , for the most pai t, how ev er, the copj 
of the text, as is the case with n any manuscripts Of Commentaries on 
Sutias, starts fiom tlie assumption that the reader possesses a ^IS 
which contains the words of the Sutra, and refers to them b; merel} 
giving the first and the last word of the sentence which is the subject ol 
the commentarj Now and then, it is true, some further words of the 
Sutra emerge* from tlit^gloss of ICumArila, but, thoiigli it is possible to 
understand tiie purport of his comment, it would be a fruitless task to 
trj to construe from it the full detail of the text, since much of the 
latter is left unnoticed, as lequiring, apparentlj, no gloss 

The interest connected with tho present volume centres, therefore, 
clneflj in tho commentarj of KumAnh, and in tlie fact itself that it 
18 this great MimansA writer who composed a commentarj outlie 
Manava Sutras of the Taittiriva SamhitA Tor, since in Sanskrit litora- 
ture, commentaries on works winch involve scientific convictions or 
religious belief were, as a rule, written bj those niono w ho shared In 
these convictions 01 meant to defend this belief, it Jsa matter of signi* 
flcance that this celebrated representative of tho MimAnsA doctrine, 
who lived before Sankara, the coinmentntor of tho VedAnta Sutras,* 
siiould have attached his remarks to n Sutra belonging to tho JJInck- 
Yajus School 

That tills circumstance cannot be nccidentnl Is rendered pro- 
bable bv collateral facts ICumAnla quotes on two occasions (fol. 
11 o and 85 b) the opinion of ^abarvSwAmln on passages In the 
Sutras, and as it is not tho commcntnrj of this nutlior on the Jalmlnl- 
Sutras to which ho refers, Ids quotation can onlj Imply that Sahara 
had composed, besides, a gloss cither on the Manava, or on other 
Sutras of the same school 6aban, however. Is, like Kiimilrila whom 
he preceded, one of the principal authorities of tho Mlmlns-l phllo- 
Bophv.* MAdliava also, tho commentator on the Vedas, who nmj l«j 

Ilonar«i p HP under the title (*“> 2- 03) Ik* the the 

Aentihlorea portion of the Minara 1 haro had no mean* of aaccrtatnlng Tho 

aaino Calalogno rocordti tho cxlstcncooftho (p 78 No. 761) hot without 

namlne tho Commentary of Koolrila 

• Comparo tlo lO^faco to (hr* llr*tc«litIon of Wilson ■ Ran^krit Plrtlonaiy, p 
xvIU »<*</•; 

•1 may mention on this oeraston, other quotations ma !o ly Komlrlla lie speaks 
aeteral times of oti er hikhis without howerer *}'*relfylnc tlem (f I VI 17« 
j3o J6 6 -itb cte etc) ofiro errn «f » KrOraklkhl, (fat tO«);of ol ler leae'^er* 

(i hrrlchtryas, fo] 43h— 44a, hvn, VfIddbicMrya 110 al, ef (ho Xariha flQtras 
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considered as tlie hst unter of eminence on the Mimuns^l, composed 
or indited a commentarj on another Sutra work of the Taittiii^a- 
Samliito, the Sutra of Baudlul^ana Of commentators on other 
Sutras of the Black-Yajur-\eda I do not speak, since tliej ha\enot 
attained a prominent rank among the ^Iimnnsists But it ought 
not to to left unnoticed, on the other liand, that neitlici the 
Kalpa works connected with the Rig^eda, nor those belonging 
to the Sima-, or WliIte-Yajur-\eda, Iiad commentators w-ho, at tiie 
same time, wrote Mimdns^ works 

CO^’^EOT10N BEIWEEN THE KALBA-S^TRAS OP THE TAITTIRIYA SAMHITA 
« AND TDC MIMaNSa 

It would seem, therefore, and I shall 111% e to advert to tins 
point in detail in a more approiiriatc place, that the Kalpa* 
Sutras of the Taittirija-Samhitft represented or countenanced, 
more than otlier Kalpa Sutras, the tenents and decisions of the 
Mfmdnsd pinlosopliers 

ADTKOR OF THE MaNAVA KALPA SOtRAS 

This intimate connection between the two will enable us, then, 
not merelj to remove all doubt, if any exist, ns to the identity 
of the author of the present commentary with the author of the 
Vdrttikas on the Jaimini Sutras,— c\eu if this identity were not proved 
by the peculiar style of Ktimdrila’s composition, by his writing alter- 
nately lu prose and iloka, by his pithy remarks, and bis strong ex 
pressions , but it will throw light, too, on the nature of the comment- 
ary Itself 

It 18 not a commentary in the ordinary sense, merely explaining 
obsolete or difficult words, and giMDg the meaning of the sentences; 

It IS often nothing else thau a regular discussion and refutation of 
divergent opinions which were probably expressed in^ other Kalpa 
works And the constant use it makes of current Mimansa terms, 
in their Mimansa sense, such as opilrtw, ■parantapurva, ilho, botWm, 
to which may be added also, vidht, anuvuda, arthavada, prinis/iorf/io, 
kratwartha, bheda {niautrabheda, takyabheda), on account of the 
frequent application these latter words find m the Mimansa writings, - 
impresses on the discussions of KumAnla tJie full stamp of a Mimansi 
leasoning 

There is one fact which deserves special mention, though it has 
only an indirect bearing on the present work In the Sutras I 3, 10 12, 
Jaimmi treats of the question whether the Kalpa works have the same 


(fol 75 a 93 6 120 b) the BhAsbyak4ra -who is probably the same as Sahara {fol 
116 01 the BrahKanabhashyakfira (fol 60 b «3a 7ob) the GfibyabhSshyak4ra (fol 
60 o? the UanUbhSshyakfit (fol 75 b) . he nao.es the Baby R.chds (20 a 23 b) , the 
YaiwvedV lfo 9 0 ^^^ b) and Yajorved k» (fol 12 b 67 a) the K.thaka (fol 9 o. 
DS hWha Ta.ttiriyaki (fol 90 a 61 b 66 b) a Brfihmana (fol 114 b) . and the 
Jm 9 b/ Mann is usallv called bv him Satrakiraor Sfltrakfit fep fol 
etc 29 a 82 a Sab, etc), other aathors of Sfltras SOtrakfiras or 
Sfltrakritas (fol 38 a 77 b) 
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autlioiityas the Veda or not ; tn other tei ms whethei they must be 
ascribed to divine or ti luiman authorship, and decides id favour of 
the lattei alternative Kumaiila, in lus Vdittikas on this chapter, 
gives instances of the works of seveial authors which would fall 
under this categorj ; he names, m the couise of lus discussion, the 
Sutias of Baudhajana, Vai&lia, Masaka, ^Asw'alS.jana, Vaijavdpa, 
DrdhyA.} ana, Mlviljana, Kftty^vana, and Apastamba , but though 
Ills “ cfc cfetrn ” imply that he did not intend to give a complete list, 
it IS certainly lemarkable that he should not liave named the BLlnava- 
Sutras, w'hich he has commented upon, more especially as lie makes 
reference to tlic Dharma^^stra of Maun 

Sahara, also, his predecessor, who mentions, in his Bliashya on 
the same Sfltras of Jaimini, the Mn^aka-, H/lstika-, and Kaundinya- 
Ivalpa*Sutra, does not speak of the Manava. And, to conclude, tlie 
same omission stiikes us in the Janniniya njiya-mAla-vistara of 
MAdlmva, who names the Baudhayaaa*, Apastamba. Aswalayana-, 
and ICatyAjana-Kalpa-Siitras, but makes no allusion to our work 

It may be, and it even is piobahle that KumAiila wrote his gloss 
on the MAnava-Kalpa Sutra after he laid finished his VaittiUas on 
the Sfitraa of Jaimim But this circumstance alone cannot account 
for the omission of this Kalpa work from his VarttiKas, nor does it 
oiler any explanation of the gcneial silence in legard to it of the 
other renowned writers on tlie MimAnsv philosophj. 

I believe that the leason for this silence must be sought for in 
the decision of Jaimini, and in the legendary character of Maim, the 
leputed autlioi of our Kalpa woik. At the lime of Sahara, Manu was 
no doubt already viewed by his countrymen in the same light in which 
he appears in the BhaimasAstra that bears his name but professes dis* 
tinotly not to he the immediate work of Manu Iiimself, and conscQuently , 
could be safely alluded to This mytliical cliaiactei, Jiowever, of 
Manu results from the legends connected with a personage of this 
name in tlie Satapatliahidhmana and tlio'Rigveda itself. To prove, 
tlierelore, on the one hand, that the Knl|)a Sutras are human woi K, and 
to hold bcfoie the reader’s eye the name of an individual who, If less 
fJjonagoA wjoivat all eventB, believed to be inoic than a man, would 
have been a proceeding which might cither have shaken the conviction 
which It was intended to piotliicc, oi tinged the doctrine of the propound- 
ora with a hue of heresy winch ccrininlj ueitlier Sahara, nor KumSrila, 
nor Mftdhav.a meant to impart to Ins commentaiv. Probalily, theieforc, 
it appealed safer to evade this awkward iJhistration of the human 
character of a Sutrakdia, and tolic satisfied with instancisofn more 
tangible and less delicate kind 

From oiir point of view, honcvci, and I conclude from the point of 
MOW of the MJmAnBists themsches, there Is no reason to iloubt that « 
Manu, the author of the present Sfitrns, was as much a real personage 
jis BandhAyana and tJie other SiilrakAras who were never raised ton 
superhuman dignity I can no more see a valid argument for doubting 
the existence of this Manu, bccauso lilsnnnic would mean, ctymologi* 
rally/* a thinking being, a man/ and liccausc mylliology has lent this 
character to the father of the human race, also cnilcd Manu, limn then 
would be for doubting tlio real existence of I lie Briiimana caste, merely' 
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bec'iiise they ascribe tlieir bodily origin to the Creator of the World 
And as to tlie name of Mann (man) itself, it do^s not seem moie strik- 
ing or even more strange than other proper names in theWaidik time ; 
than, for instance, the proper names Prana, life; Eka, one ; Itara, or 
Anyatarfi, either of f too ; Panchan, ^ic, Saptan, seven; Ashtan, eight ; 
§11 as, head ; Loman, hotr j Viudu, drop, etc 

DATE OP THIS WORK 

To assign a date to the MAna\a-KaIpa Sutras, even approximately, 
IS a task I am incapable of perfoiiaiog; tliougli, judging from the 
contents of this i\orb, it may seem plausible to asserttliat they are 
more recent than the Sutras of Baudhajaoa and oldec^ than , those of 
Apastamha. But I have not any means of ascertaining when these 
latter works were composed 

It maj not, however, be supeifluous to add that they were either 
jounger than Panini or, at least, not so much preceding his time as to 
be ranked bj him amongst the old ICalpa works For iii an important 
Sutra'ofhisgrammai lie states that the names of old Kalpa works are 
formed with the afDx iii, and it follows therefore that none of tlie works 
of this kind, which are likelv to be still m existence, and amongst them 
the INI&nava Kalpa SQtras, are, from PAniois point of view, old Kalpa 
works' And wlien I express the opinion that there is no tenable 
ground for assigning to Panini so recent a date ns that which has been 
given to bim, vis., the middle of the fourth centurj before Christ, but 
tiiat there is on the contrary a presumption that he preceded the time of 
the founder of the Buddlustic creed,— I Jiave advanced ns much, 
or as little, as, I helie\e, cau be safely advanced on the date of the pre- 
sent Kalpa work 

LITERARY A^D CDRONOLOQICAL QUESTIOiVS COVCERMVO EVERY WORK 
OP THE VAIDIK LITERATURE AND THEREFORE BEARIAQ ON THE 
PRESENT RITUAL BOOK 

Prof Afa* Afuficr holds that the art of xvnting nas not yet 
I itoton tit Iiidm nhen P<imm ftted 

After the foregoing liaes viere antten I receiied Professor Max 
Muller's “iristory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, so far as it 
illiisfrafes the primifitc relipioti of the Brahmans (1859)’* To 
acknowledge tlie merits of this work, which shows the great Importance 
of the religious development of India, to acknowledge the light it 
throws ou the obscurest parts of Ilindu literature, and the comprehen- 
sive learning it has brought to licar on man) an Intricate topic con- 
nected w ith the rise and progress of Uiotlu grammar, law , and theology, 
must bo the first and not the least, gratifying feeling of every ode 
Interested In Sanskr it, and more cspccinlly fn Vnitlik philology. The 
’ PAnlnl, ir 8, 105 This setrs Is comi rised under tho head rule ir 8, 101, which 
extends asfaraslll Intho gloss on some of these SAtros the Kftfiki thoSIddh^L , 
and tho Calcutta Pan JIt-s who composed or complied tbo printed commentary, hare 
Intnxluccd the wordWvftctI» addition hold arbitrarily,— sinco It U 

neither Indicated by tho head role, nor met within tho Mahibhishya 
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greater, however, this new claiin'’of the editor of the Rigveda to oui 
gratitude, the more does his work impose on us the dutj of examining, 
among the topics of which it treats, those which seem to require 
additional evidence before thej can be considered as having attained a 
definite settlement I take advantage of this opportunitj, therefore, 
to re open the discussion on two points, which seem to me to fall under 
this predicament, especialli as thej concern e\er} work of the Vaidik 
literature, and eqiiallj bear on the present ritual book I mean the 
question of the introduction of writing into India,* and the geueial 
question of the chronology of Vaidik woiks * 

Muller's view on the first of these questions is contained in the 
following words (p. 524) . “If w.ntiDg came in towards the latter half of 
the Sutra period,'® It would no doubt be applied at the same time to 
reducing the hjmna and Brftliraanas to a written form Previously to 
that time, however, we are bound to maintain that the collection of 
the hymns, and the immense mass of the Bralimana literature, were 
preser\ed hj means of oral tradition onlv and (p 507). “But there 
are stronger arguments than tliese (vie , the arguments alleged by liim, 
pp 497 507), to prove that, before the time of Pftnini, and before the 
first spreading of Buddhism in India, writing foi literary pin poses was 
absolutely unknown If writing had bein known to Panini, some of 
his grammatical terms would surely point to tlie graphical appearance 
of words I maintain that theie is not a single word m Fanmis 
terminology winch presupposes the existence of writing etc." 

Midler maintains, therefore, that not merelv before the time of 
Paiuni, but to Punini himself, writing was unknown , and as according 
to his view, ‘ Pfinim lived in the middle of the fourth century BO" 
(pp 245,301 11 ),'* It would follow that, nccoraing to him, India was 
not yet in possession of the most useful of arts at the time when Plato 
died and Aristotle fiounshed 

I must confess that I could not, and cannOt, look upon this 
assertion otherwise than as a splendid paradox, which, it is true, makes 
up for Its want of power o( coavinciiig i>y the ingenuity of the defence 
with which it IS supported, aud the intcicst which ma\ bo derived from 
the extraneous matter it lias brought to its aid j aiid^ had I happened to 
lead this chapter before the rest, I should probably have tliouglit that 
the idea of conceiving India without reed and ink until, or after, PAnlni’s 
death, did not oiiginate with Muller before the close of lus learned 
work, and tlien only that he might crown, as It were, its merits by 
some extraordinary feat But though justico icqtiircs me to admit that 
such is not the case,— that, on the contrary, tlie same opinion pervades 


* MdUor B nistorj, p 497 dSl TIiIb ebaptor Is reprinted In tlio Joann! of (lio 
Asiatic Society of IJeiiKal (No il I8&9) wltli Ibo follonlng nolo which became my 
first IndnccmcDt to trcit tlio matter on thin occjslon ‘‘this paper Is an extract 
from a work now in tho press on tbo history of ancicit Sanskrit lltoratiiro J ro- 
fessor MQlIer baa sent It for tbo hoeictys Journnlla tbo bopo of eliciting some 
fri»b Information from European or native scliolars In India on tbo Intcrealiog 
qacntioiiB which It discasBcs 

'Tbosmio pp2<< 313 415 672 

’• 1 hla porlixl ovteiida ncconlin^ to 1 1* tIcwb from COO to 200 U C. (p 244) 

'* This date will 1 a tbo xul j4.tt of uKirlor rcii arks 
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■winch tell us that amongst the nations subdued bj him were tile 
Gadara and Hidliu or the Gandharas, and the peoples living on the 
banks of the Indus Could Panini, therefore, who was a native of 
Gandhara, had he lived after Barms, as Muller supposes to be the case, 
have remained ignorant of the fact that vsriting was known in Persia? 
And if not, would he not, lu composing his woil , have profited b^ this 
knowledge, provided, of couise, that he was not acquainted previousl) 
with this art, independently of Ins acquaintance with the Persian 
alphabet’ This question is answered, howevei, I believe, by a word 
which is the subject of one of his special^rules (IV 1, 49), tlie woid 
yavanaiit, explained by KatjAyana and Patanjah as meaning the “lurit- 
tngof the Yavanas” Both Weber and Muller mention this word, the 
former as meaning ‘ the wilting of the Greeks or Semites (Ind St I 
p 144), or, as he latei opines, of the Greeks alone (IV 89) ; the latter 
(p 521) “a varietj of the Semitic alphabet, winch, previous to 
Alexander, and previous to Panini, became the type of the Indian 
alphabet It would seem to me, that it denotes the w riting of the 
Persians, and probably the cuneiform writing w Inch was know n nlrendj, 
before the tune of Barms, and is pcculiai enough in its appearance, and 
dillerent enough from the alphabet of the Hindus, to explain tlie fact 
that its name tailed for the foiinatioii of a sepaiato word 

panim mentions tiibwoud lipjaara a writer 

While I intend toaddiess myself now to the special arguments 
offered b} Muller, for the theory that willing was unknown to Paijlni, 

I find mjself, as if were, ai rested bj liis ovv n words , for, after having 
proposed Ills reasons in suppot t of this tlieoi v (fi om page 497 to page 520) 
ho makes the following remark on the word hpi/am, ‘ a writer or 
engraver,' which I quote m full —“This last world UinKnra is an 
important woul for it is Iheoiil^ word In the Sutras of "PAqlni which 
can be legitimate!} adiluccd to piovc that Plipni was acquainted with 
the art of writing He tenches the formation of this woril, id 2 21 ’’ 
lietlier It IS the onlj word which can bo legitinmtel} nddtited for 
Bucb a proof I Rindl liavo to cxnromc But oven on Ibo RupposUloa 
that It IS, I must rcillj question the purport of tho wJioJo discussion, 
if Muller iiimself admits that Pniitni would have pointed to this wonl 
fipikoro had it been Ins task to defend bimscif against tlio imputation 
of being ignorant of tlie art of writing For It becomes obvionsh 
immaterial whctlier the word tlplkara occurs lAico or a hundred 
times in the Sfitras,— wliclticr another similar word bo discovernhie 
In his Gnunmar or not, one word Is clearlj sunicient to cslalllsli 
the fact, anil to rtinove alt doubt This admission of Muller, which 
upsets alMio has tried to impress iiikui our minds is doubtless verj 
creditable to Ids cuidour,for It bhows Ids wish to tllclL the triitli, 
and full} confirms our faith in what iicsn}snt the end of his cssa^ 

‘ It is possible I ma} have ovcriooled nomo words In tbo nrAlimaf)-vs 
and Biltrns which would jirove the exlutcnre of written books previous 
to Ptniiil If so, it Is not from an} wish to suj>pri*is them’ Hut 

1* Compare I^vven « Ini Altertli I 4S2 It 11} Its anltbo ns'itatlons i^tren 
Ibcrc. 
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Since be basnet even tried to invalidate by a single word tbe con- 
clusion which necessarily follows from this admission, it would be 
like carrying owls to Athens if I endeavoured to prove what is sufB- 
cientlj proved already by himself. 

Nevertheless, I will do so; not only out of respect for his laboui, 
but because the observations I am going to make may tend to show 
that ther e is much more evidence m Panmi than this solitary word* 
for the assumption that he was not merely conversant with writing, 
but tliat his Grammar could not even liave been composed as it is 
now, without the application to it of written letters and signs. 

The chief argument of Muller is a negative one • the absence 
of words which mean book, ink, paper, and the like Thus he says 
of the Vaidik. hymns (p 497) : “ Wliere writing is known, it 13 almost 
impossible to compose a thousand livmns without bringing in some 
such words as, writing, reading, paper, or pen. Yet there is not 
one single allusion in these hymns to any thing connected with writing," 
or(j) 512) “If we take the ordinary modern words for book, papei, 
ink, writing, etc, not one 0 / them has yet been discovered in any Sans 
krit work of genuine antiquity."'* I do not think that such an argu- 
ment, inits generality, can ever be held tobea conclusive proof. It isnotj 
the purjDose of the Vaidik hymns to tell us that pen and jnk were known < 
to the Aryas ; It becomes, therefore, entirely a matter of chance w he 1 
ther so prosaic an object be mentioned m them or not,— whether the 
poets borrow their figures from paper and book, or from the life of the 
elements The very instances Miillei has adduced from the Psalms 
Will probably leave in every one's mind the impression that these songs 
might easily have existed, without any damage to tlieir reputation, 
even if they had not contained the three verses which bespeak the 
scliolarship of their authors, and the book of Job too, if it had not that 
literary longing which IS contained m Muller’s /mppy gwototion: “OIj 
that ray words were now written' oh, that they were printed in a 
book’" But wbat applies to poetical songs, avails with still greater 
force in a grammatical wot k P-imni’s object is to lecord such pheno- 
meua of the language as are of interest from a ijrnmmottcol point of 
view Sometimes the words which belong to his province, will be at 
the same time also of historicaf and antiquarian interest ; but iC does 
not follow at all, that because a woid of the latter category is omitted 
in his rules, it is absent frutn the language also , the extreme conclusion 
would be that it is a word of no gramra vtical interest , and this conclu- 
sion Itself, to be correct, would imply tliat Pamni was a perfect author, j 
and did not omit any word or words which ought to have been noticed by 
him on grammatical grounds 

“There is no word," says Muller, “for boob, paper, ink, writing, 
etc, in any Sanskrit work of genuine antiquity " (p 512) Oflip, “to 
wnte,” I need say no more, since it is the base of fipt I agree with 
him that the verbs od/u 01 tocJi (lathecaus) winch are used in the 
sense “to read,” contain no proof of their applying to a written work, 
since the former means literalfj “togooier mentally, to acquire," and 


” Not even hpit 
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DIVISIONS OF SANSKRIT WOR^b 

the Iittei “ to cause to speak.”** I am equally willing to admit that 
the d^ivisions of liteiary works which are fiequently met witli, such as 
annviikas, prasnas, maudaln’s^'^pathas, vavqas, siilctas, etc, cannot be 
compaied with such woids as voltimen, a volume, lifter, i c , the inner 
batk ofatiee,oi &i&x,oc, i c 8w8\oc, the muei baik of tlio papyrus; or 
ftoo/i,i.e, ‘bcec/h wood’ (p 515. But I cannot admit that there is no 
word of goiuiine antiquity meaning bool, oi division of book, which 
cannot be compaied with thqse lattei woids of tlie cognate languiges 
One w ord is indeed supplied by MuUei himself, at the end of his essay ; it 
undoes, as it were, all that piecedes on this subject, m tlie same way as 
hpikara undid Ins aiguinents against PAnini’s acquaintance with writing. 

PATALA, THE NAME OP A DlVIalON OP SANSKRIT WORKS, TS A FURTHER 
PROOF THAT I\RITING WAS KNOWN IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Aftei the , words I have quoted above, “if so, it isuotfiomany 
wish to siippiess them,’Mie continues (523) . “I believe, indeed, that the 
BiAhinanas weie piesei \ed bv oial tradition only , but I should feel inclioed 
to claim an acquaintance with the ait of writing for the authois of the 
-Siitias And tlieie is one woid which seems to strengthen such a sup- 
position AVe A nd that several of the Sutras are divided into chapters, 
called pafolosi This is a word nevei used for the subdivision of the 
BrAlimnnas Its meaning isacoveung, the surrounding skin or mem* 
biano, it IS also used foi atieo. If so, it would seem to bo almost 
synonymous with liber and Bi6\oc, and it would mean book, after 
meaning oiiginally a sheet of papci made of the suriounding bark of 
trees” But ho seems to have entiiely oveilooked— no doubt on account 
of Its common occun ence— J.he woid fcondn, whicli is the name of a 
division of the Taittiilya SalnhitA and BrAlimanas, not to speak of the 
frequent application it has found at a later period in denoting chapters 
of iitual^ books, or iitiial books themselves, sucli as /cdiitj/cshfi-k^udn, 

I (iinyapasu 1 aiida, jmti) oilusika Iciimla, tigiieijn kCiudii, haiiti n knii(l(i, 
odhiLfli yajamdua-kdvda, sattra Kiinda, Gtc. And kniida, be- 

fore meaning book, means “ the part of the ti unk of a ti ee w hence the 
blanches proceed, — a stalk or stem — it is, therefore, n fair represent- 
ative of oui woul boo/. But, if such IS tho otiginal put pot t ofpufala, and 
of the moio frequent kamla, I cannot conceive on what grounds Muller 
founds lus doubt (p 51J) of jmttra meaning the leaf of a book, in works 
of genuine antiquity, since patfm means, originally, the leaf of a tree, 
and since palm-leaves, even now, bespeak tlio use whicli 1ms been made 
of them for literary puiposes. Foi, though Urvaiii writes lier amatory 
Icttei on a “bach leaf,”— which, then, is called, not merely pntti a, but 
bh/irjn-patfio, it docs not follow that onlinnry letters of literary works 
must also liavo been engraved on what was probably a raier material 
than the leaf of a palm-ticc or of a lotus 

A FLRTII! U PROOF IS PERILED PROM TUF WORDS KINDA AND 
PiTTIlA, f'VTIlA AND ORINT/JA 

Besides hauija and jioffllo, there nro, liowovcr, two other imiiortant 
words, In the sense of work, which could not but attract tho attention 


Tbns PAntnl himself says, V. 2, 84, 
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ol Professor Muller —tlie ^\o^d9 siitm and /jroutfm. The former, winch 
means, literan,\, “string,” has become, accoidmg to him (p. 512), the 
ell-known name of an extensive class of works, bj assuming tlie figur- 
ative sense, “stimgs of lules” The latter, lio says (p 522), “is denied 
from a root proth, iihich means iiecteie, serere. Grantha, therefore, 
like tlie later sondorb/tn, would simply mean a composition. It corres- 
ponds etymologically with the Latin tcztits Thus it is used by the 
commentator to Nii i20, where he says tliat former teacheis handed 
down the hymns, gront/irtto 'rthatascha,'^ ‘according to their text and 
according to their meaning.’ In the latei literature of India, grantha 
was used for a volume, aud, in grantha! tift, a. Iibiary, we see clearly 
that It has that meaning But in the early literature proiifho does not 
mean pustako, or hook ; it means simply a composition, as opposed to a 
traditional work ” 

DEFINITION OP IHC WORD SOTRA 
That “ suti a” nioy have assumed the sense of “stung of rules,” 
before it became the name of a book, is possible ; but that it must ha\ C ‘ 
gone through this metaphoucal process, aud no otlier,- as the cer- 
tainty with which Muller ex|)lains the term would imply,— •''is not 
corroborated bj any proof lie has giaen; nor is it even plausible Be 
fore, however, 1 giie my own opinion on this word, it will be necessary, 
first, to ascertain w'iietherthe wordsiltni,— winch is used in the singular 
both as a name for a wliole collection of rules, and as a name for a 
single sdtin,— denoted, originally, the latter, and tlien became the desig- 
nation of the former, or vtce vers/i. 'iliiis, the Ka^ikAMitti calls PAni- 
ni's Sfitra, y. 4, 151, pana- s/lfrom,and speaks of the five Siltras, I 3, 
72—76, swantamta itt panchabhts siUi atr atinanepaaam, etc evam 
panchasiitryam udahtiryam ; and Pataujali says, m the introduction to 
PAnini, Siifrom chupyadhiyana tshyate vaiyakaraitn iti, “lie who studies 
the siltros IS termed agrammaiiao.” Butif we examine the use which 
Pamni himself makes of tins word, we find that he always uses siitraaa 
a term for the whole collection of rules, and not as an expiession for a 
single Sutra> IV.2,65,“Siifr<ich c/ict kojKidhat” IV 3, 110 “PoTOiorposi/n- 
hbhyam bUthshunatasutrayoh ’ (where the dual shows that the analysis 
• requires Ihtkshiisiitre and «o#as«tre) In Ins Rules, IV 2, 60, and 
V. 1. 58, the number of the word is less clear, since it is part of a 
compound; y et tlie instances of Pataiijah to the Varttikns, and some 
explanations of the Knsika (c g , Kalpasutraiu ad/iite, I alpnsutrah, and 
(ib/itao adhyayah partntdimm asya sfitrasya asJitokam paniittyam) leaie 
little doubt that it IS likewise to be taken there as a singular. In a 
similar manner It is u&ed in Pataiijahs comment on II 3, CC, t 2, 

“ Sobfiand khalti pantueh sdtrnsya krttih ”* * It w oiild seem, therefore, 

>’ Similarly, Euliaita on Mann VII 43, il»TdSJI^Od. 

also, “ Muip 8 Original Sanslirit Texts ’ vol ii p 175 

a* “We meet with Brrthmata*. the sayings of Drahmans . with SiJtraa, {. e, the 
strings of roles ’ (p 512) 

InthoSatra Mil S 80 and the Cana to X 4 29 Its sense Is the litenl one , 

It is mentioned, too as a masc and neuter In Iho Oai a to ll 4 81 — It »« necessary 
for me to observe, that In the quotations from Pa dnl I always distlngnish between 
the text of the Sfttras, the X irttlkas of K4tyiyana,- and those alone can bo held to bo 
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since no lugliei autlionij than Piinini can be quoted, that siifro,— v\hen 
used in tht* sense of a single rule,— is pars pro toto, and that its 


KfityAySni's Varttlkas which appear in tbeMnbnbbfisbya — Patanjali s Commcntarj', 
ihc\&rttikas found in the K&'*ika and in the Siddhfintak'iQmudi and these latter 
T'orks The importance of this distinction requires no remark, since all conclusions 
must become unsafe if theobser\ationsorinstancesof one writer are given ns evi- 
dence for or ngiinst another especially before it Ins been decided whether, for ins- 
tance, Panmi and KatySi^na were contemponries or not I regret that Professor 
Muller has paid httleattontion to this circiimstmcc for he has frequently confound 
etbthe Commentane'*, even the latest, with tbolext of the Sfltras of Pflninl, and 
thoTcrj circumstance th it he has sometimes pointed out the commentary as*ai8- 
tinct from Ihcteat, and uicc oersfl, creates still more confusion whore he has omit- 
ted to do so Thus, he quotes correctly (p 44 note 2), “ Vlll 1, US {text), or, * IV. I, 
176(tej;t) or, (p 47, in the samo note), * l\ 3,03(ler{;. and I admit thatan ntfciiffvc 
reader vvili conclude that the quotations not marked * text ' nro taken from tho com- 
mentary, jet, VI 8, 75,” IS not commentary but text And what docs tho word 
‘commentary mean ? Pitanjali, Kft^ikS, Siddh -k , or the Calcutta PanUlts f Agalo, 
when he says (p CJ, n li ‘It is remarkable that, in Pfii mi sUo, the word sloAa is 
always used in opjiosition to \edic literature,* not ono of bis quotations given to 
prove this important point, oiz, I' 2,66, ‘IV 3,102,1, IV J, 107, “11 4,2l,’ 
belongs to Pinuii, but tho two former to Patanjab , and tho two latter to the 
KAsikS On p 347, n , tho baulbliflnl OrAbmanAn! are nttnbutod bj him to lUntnl 
himself, but Plnlni says notlung about them The Instances to tho quotations, of 
pago86l,n 3,(‘‘n 8,101, IV 2,64 », amlthoso to n 4 (IV 8, 108), belong to tho 
RAsik4,— none to Paidni Nearly all tho instances referred to, p 80), n 8, belong to 
Patanjali , and p 860, nn , wiicro ” com niid‘tra’1 are contradistinguished, “ VI 2 
10 IS not Paiilni P 870, n 10, ‘ IV 3,104’ ought to have boon marked ‘‘com,’ 
and a similar Confusion exists, pp 362, 371, 62t, 523, etc , while on tho other 
hand tho eommeiitanj is correctly quoted In most of tho instances of p 18), 18S, 
103, 2)2, 830 830 883,887, though without any mention whether tho commentary 
of Patanjali or of tho KA*ika, etc , l>o meant Tlio text is marlctl correctly, 
pp 125, n 2 , 340 808, » 1 <I^ 5 128), 5 , SCO. n 1,8, 371, n 2 6 372, n 2,8; 
873, ti 3, and tho fluKif corrocly. p SCO, n 0, 370, n 7, 8, 0,‘l0, 872, n 8, 
873, n 8 - J do not altogether think that Ibis want ot aeeuracy, In a writer 
like Professor Mrillcr is entirtly the result of oversight, It scorns to mo, on 
tliocontrirj that tho reason for It lies In tho avordsOf his noto t«> p 46 — ‘Tt 
was Impossible to teach or to use PAnIni s Sfllrw without oxBni)dcs whicli neccssa- 
rilj formed part of tho tmditionsl grammatical literature long Iicforo tho great 
Commenlarj was written and aro therefore of a much high* rliUtorlral value than is 
commonly supjosid The coincidences lutween tho exaniplea usisl In the I’rlii- 
xikhva.s and in I'imni showthat tliesoexaroples m re hj no means seketoil nt ran 
doin, but that thiy had long forniid part of tho traditional teachlag This colnei 
ilinci to Im of that valm which Is d»scrH*etl in tho words quote,!, would 
require first tho proof that the I’rJtlsJlbyas. I Ij tho existing onis of Kiunaka and 
KltyAyanaaie ot Irr than I Ai Ini otherwlao it ceases to l« of any eonaeqiienre, as 
rtgants I’Anlnl Aatnlds statement In general howevrr, I must observi, fhallt 
can surely not tw recciv id as authoritative In the ntmi nre of all privif 1 must mv- 
self, on the contrary, qmto d» mwr to iin admlssIMIIty Thu roliieldf nees, in t) o 
first place ts tween the Instann s of the existing Pr4il>Akhyas and thosi Jn the Com- 
mentaries of i Anil 1. consiJ* ring th gr* at tmlkof the latter aro i erfectly Irlfllug 
Again, as to th<* other Instances, stmut 2 00 hOtras of I’Anlnl are not crltlrisml by 
Kityiyana iior rommented nj*on by I'atanjall , with r, ganl to the Inslanees. there- < 
fore. In this e<-nsl Icral lo niiml’er of roles our «!d» si authority U nearly always th” 
KisikS, thn Infaliit’dUy of which Cwnownlary 1 have ha I •omelJmes reason tod >o1 1 
bearecly any inslanees of tl is ralegory ran 1*0 trare.l to the I ritl«akbyas. and. 
unless it ran lie pnired by MQiler that these If *t anees le|otig In dati;»(fy Id' 
not censl lir U at atlsar? tnf'nl any r<melo*lnn« on them, at rey^rJt oaltfulty* 
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original sense is that of a whole collection of rules** If sucli be 
the case the question arises, whether it is the figuie implied by 
Muller’s rendeiing “strings of rules" that has led to the word siltm 
being used m the sense of “ book,” or not. As, I believe, I am able 
to show^ that Panini was perfectly well acquainted with the art of 
wilting, and tint written books had even existed long before his 
time, my own opinion is, that the name for book was, as in the case 
of potalo and kdnda, boirowed rather from a material fact than 
fiom the raetaphoiical idea of the logical connection of rules And 
here I appeal to evidence, and to the admission which will be made to 
me that there are peculiarities and habits in the life of nations, which 
maj be supposed tohave existed at the earliest times such as we see 
tiiera now Everyone who lias studied Sanskrit MSS in the libraries of LoD' 
don and Pans, will have found that the oldest specimens of these MSS an 
wiittenonpalm leaves, which are pierced m tlie middle, and kept togeth- 
er bj means of a “string ” The naturalness of the material of these MSS 
and the primitive manner in which they are bound, — if we can use the 
term “ binding,” for a parcel of leaves covered on both sides with oblong 
pieces of wood, and kept together h} string which runs through the 
middle, —bespeak, in my opinion, tbe habits of high autiquitv , religiously 
preserved, up to a lecent date by a nation winch, beyond all other 
nations, is wont to clieiiab its antiquity, and to defend it, even in prac- 
tical life, against the intrusions of modern arts The MSS I have seen are 
certainly not more than a few centuries old, as may be easily inferred 
from the fragility of tlie material of which they are composed ; but I 
hold them to be genuine specimens of tbe manner in which books 
were formed at the earliest periods of the civilization of India No 
one, however, ought, I should conceive, to be less surprised at seeing 


Bit on DO account can it be consistent with critical research to use oven the 
instances of Patanjali as evidence for or agains' the Vftrttikas and much less for 
opagaiasttheSfltrasofP4nini since Katjayana never gives {iistoncM bnt like 
Paiuni himself, either lays down a general rule or specifies the words which are the 
subject of his rule 

” Comparenlso the following passage of the Mahabhasliya (ed Ballantyne, 
p C8) Patanjah d Kityayana ^ 

II Patanjah I 

^ 1 ^ » Eaiyyata ^ | 

, Nagojibh 'ig 

SB VTT5 I 51»nfTTfB I 5?? ^ 

I g 3nf«6d I l 

vjmrJiqR WB I B^B sf? aoiiR 

s 
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sOtRA -STRIKa-‘‘BA^D -COOK 


the ^^Old “string” becoming the name of “ book,” Jhan a German 
who would call bis own book “ Band,” translating, as it weie, Iit- 
eralli, tlie Sanskrit siltra, and ba\ing recourse to the same figure of 
speech. 


PROBABLE ORIGIN OP THE sOtRA LITERATURE 

Since I contiast, in these remarks, opinion with opinion, — not claim- 
ing any greater ^alue for mine than thatwhich maj bepeimitted to the 
impressions and Mews of the mdiMdual mind,- I will not conceal tint 
1 liold the ^ery natuie of the works called “ Siitn,” to ha\e arisen from, 
and depended on, the material whichwas kept together bj the “ stiing” 
I cannot consider it plausible that these works,— “written, a sthej are, 
in the most artificial, elaborate, and enigmatical form,”— which lla^e 
been so well defined and described inMiilIcr’s work (p 7I,fT),— in which, 
to use his words, “ shortness is the great objectof this stjle of composi- 
tion,”— should ha\o been composed met ely for the sake of being casilj 
committed to memorj “ To introduce and to maintain such a species 
of literature,” argues Muller (p 7-1), “ wasonlj possible with the Indian 
system of education, which consisted in little else except implanting 
these Sutiaa and other works into the tender memory of children, and 
afterwards explaining thembi commentaries and glosses " Biit,thoiigh 
I do not dispute tlut these Sutras were learnt, and are learnt,!)^ heart 
up to this day, this circumstance alone docs not explain wh> the 
matter thus to be inculcated must have been written in such a manner 
“ that an author rejoiceth in the economizing of half a short vowel ns 
muchnsin the birth ofason whj, “every iloctrinc thus propounded, 
whether grammar, metre, law, or philosophy,” must have become “reduc- 
ed to a mere skeleton ” Muller himself says (p. 501),— and I fully concur 
with him,- that “ wc can form no opinion of the powers of memory in a 
state of society so different from ours ns tho Indian rnnslmds aro from 
our universities Teats of memory, such ns wo hoar of now nnd then, 
show tliat our notions of the limits of that faculty arc rpiitc arbitrary. ” 
And, as lie iiimsclf produces proof that the three Vedas nnd lliclr Brih- 
mnpas II ere learnt by heart, It docs not appear at all likely that the 
peculiar enigmatic form of this Siitm literature was invented simply to 
suit tho convenience of a memory the capacities of which must have 
been extraordinary. 

The reason which accounts for this form Is, In my opinion, of a far 
more jnosalc kind I hold that It Is thonwkwanlaesH, the fragility, and, 
in some pirisof India, perimjis tlichcarclty of proper natural leaves, 
which hn;>oscd tijion an niitlior tho happy rcstnlntof '* ccotiomirltig 
half nsliort vowd ,” tliat the scantlnessof the wrlltug iimtirlnliom- 
polkil nnlhors to be very concise nnd Iieiray cil llicin, ns n constijiicnce, 
into bee omingoljscurc. 

Vaidik li) muH and sacrinclnt llmhiimus stand rl'^arlv , under a differ- 
» ut |irc«Hcament to w orks on grammar or phlto^oplir A g(xl cannot Iw* 
Inrilciwlih nna'^nd/ms to (varlnkc of tho wacrlficHI nienl, nor the 
riHgifma fetUugHofnnallonbe rousMvvUhhard and unintelliglhic |thm- 
seologv :l)Ui tho I tirjHMf of ii grntnmar msv I*- nttalne*!. If tfierc l>e nerd 
to save «|n{ • , l>r an artlflcl t! meih nI ; nn I n tdiUo-.upldeal tioetrine may 
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jjc proponndeclfn rKfdlc*?, ns \\ecin testify in our onn dnji? Idrmv 
Ijcro, of cour8e,n Imo between centime mid nrtUlciil Sutms,— tlio for- 
mer, In mj opinion, a crL'itiouof niatcrin) ncccssit} , tfic htter, a incro 
Imitation when this uciossitj bid dense/} T)ie Sutras of /n 

their dignified bre\it},nnd tlie Sutras of the Biuldhibts, in their tedious 
prolixity, are, prol)ibi\, the two opposite poles,**' hut it requires,! con- 
ceJte, no grcTt effort to Rto that there fs n gip, c^cn between Pilqini 
and the "Hogi Sutras, naj, lictwccii him mid the Mimlus! nnil Ved inla- 
Sutraa as well ns tho A^n Sutras and the S inlvlijn-rra\nclmm. 

OSCILLATIONS or l*noH-SSOR XV I PI RCAISPD BVTIIC WORD ORANTIIA 
nOLDTS or PROI CvSOR NlOLLtR CONCPRMNQ THE 
OCOLmtENCB OF THIS WORD IN PImM 
ilEVMNO OP THIS WORD 

Turning now to tlio second word, I liavo mentioned above, with the 
word Sutra, I w ill snj at once, that ffrew/Ao liken iso appears to me to 
liavo become tho name of a book, not on account* of tlio connection 
which exists between the diUcrcnt partsof a litemri composition, but 
on account of tho connection of the leaves wlilch form Its bulk Prof- 
fessor Weber, who makes Pimm Ilvoabout 110 >enrs after Christ,** but 
who, no\erthclc«s, is f ivourablo to the view I take of PAnims acquaint- 
tance witli writing, svjs, in the “ Indi^chc Stmlien, ’* \ol iv.p 80, that 
“the word prartdm, which h several times ii^cd b> PAnini, rcfcrs.aocord- 
ing to itsctimologj,deculcdl 5 to written texts;** )ct ho loforms us 
(p 430), that " the word grnutha is referred b> Dolillmgk-Ilotli to the 
composifioii ” NMictlior tlie latter remark is made* piliflrfhoiii,' or 
whether this author,— according to Ins habit of leaving tho reulei to 
make lus ow a choice amongst n v irietj of conllieliiig opinions,— intend 
ed to establish a tiiiiifis/ui,** oi whether he 1ms altered his original view, 
is more than I can decide, since ho lias neither supported lus first opinion 
with any explanalor} remark, nor expressed adhesion or dissent when 
he concluded lus fourth volume of tlie “ Indisclie Studien ”*' 

That oroiifiia,accorduig to itsctjniologj, inny mean “ a literary 
composition,” and tint It has been used in that sense, is undeniable; 
yet I contend that it did not bear this metaphorical sense before it was 
used in the literal meaning of ** a senes of leaves , " or, in other w ords, 


” The lamented Barnouf has given a ilescripUoo of these SOtras m his mvalaable 
work on the* Baddhi^imo Indien p 80 H Ho paHieulatly points oat —and the fact 
isimportaot — thatamonff®t those canratares of tho BrShmaoic SQtras there are 
sevcril wh ch have tho cnigrnatlo brevity of the latter bo distinguishes therefore, 
between SOtras wliieli laybo attnbnted to Sakyaniunt and Sdtras T\h ch belong 
to sabsequent periods Sco Introdaetio » 4 I Histoiro dn Bidliisme Inlion p 


104 n 

•• Akademlscho Vorles mgen uberindischo L toratnrgeschiehto p ‘’00,202 
“Such 13 really the case in the Ind scho Liteciturge'^chicbte,. p 183 note 
•‘Sbouldlbiveovcrlookedanj observation of hia on thia word itwouUbe quite 
unintentional si ice 1 have been go ded m my qnotations by the excellent md ces 
he has aonendecl to his volntnes AH 1 vae,\a to convey is that the only jnstifieation 
he Elves for the sense written work ofgiviKeJia vir the etymology of th© ^lord 
does not appear to be a sufflcientone since Muller is certainly r ght when he re- 
marks (p 522) that grauth uecterc serore, might b© taken also in a flgnrative sense 
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before it designated a written book, Previouslj to supporting this opi- 
nion with othei aiguments than those which are implied in ray remarks 
on siltra, I consider it necessaiy to remove the suspicion which has 
been thrown by Muller on this legitimate word He quotes the fom 
Sutras in Panini where it occuis, but remarks in the note of p 45, “The 
word f/iniitha, used in the Sutra (IV. 3, 87), IS always somewhat suspi- 
cious ” The reason foi this sweeping doubt is contained, I suppose, in 
the words winch immediately follow: “ That some of the Sutras whicli 
now form part of panini’s grammar, did not pioceed from him, is ac- 


*' Compare also IV 5 101, v 2, 105, V 2 , tbe Kasiki on VI 10, v 1 SPI Sj 

on lY 2, C2 , on IV 2 03 

on III l,89,v 1 (a v-irttiki of the BhSndtvAjiyns according to Patanjali) 
5RI# JP!| . on 'VII 3, 4 ^ W Ipq — Of one of tho Sfitras ho 

quotes t!i2 I 3 75 Muller observes (p 522) that it is used there “ so as to apply to 

the Veda * This remark concerns the commentator butnotPanini who, as bo cor 
rectly states a fow lines afterwards nses«nfluf/m as ‘ opposed to traditional work 
I do not believe that the commentator IS absolutely wrong as will appear from my 
Biibsoquent remarks but I think that he might have chosen a better instance By 
commentary however 1 do not understand Patanjali s liliashj a v hich has no re 
mark on this SQtra nor tho Kasil a winch has tho counter instance, 

, the first trace of this instance I find in the sidclh I (fol 167 a ) — un 
corrected in tho Praudharaaiiorama ~wlience it has crept into more recent books 
e g , tho abridged ComoieutaryofNigofi on Pt iini s Sdtras Tins instance, one of 
many will corroborate my statement in note 21, that the compilation of the Calcutta 
Pandits —however meritorious and superior to lU mutilated and unanthorisod re 
print —so far from admitting of being identified with Panini himself ought not to bo 
used as OMdence for or against Paiiini without a knowledge of the source whence 
It has derived Us instances 

I feel grieved that I cannot leave this not© withont destroying one of the most 

poetical illusions of Professor Weber connectod with this word granUin Prom tho 
stream of imaginary narrativ e which meanders through the desert of Jus Litoratur 
geschichte emerges < propo$ of tho Itaniajana fp 182) tho remark that this 
ma&tcrpicco of Hindu poetry was probably preceded by somoothcr epic Morks To 
prove that which cannot be proved without a knowledge of tho date of tho Bdina 
yana which wo baie not —and without a knowledgo of those epic poems which 
likowiso wo have not — but which is plansible enough without any proof ho quotes 
Panini 8 Sdtra IV 0 88 which treats on tho titles of somo granthas Among theso 
gjoiifhos (which arc to his imagination epic pooms) la ono called i>iaukraiidli/tf, 
which therefore is to him a forerunner of tho RamSyana Tho same ingenious con 
jecturo occurs in Ills Indi&cho Studicn ' vol i p 155 where ho grows somewhat 
indignant at Wilson, who in his Dictionary renders this term a work troatingof 
infantine or juvenile grievances for be adorns Wilson, for this rendering with a 
query and note of admiration ( Wilsoadict »f J Aow, whether &isuiraitdija 
ought to have boon by right the title of an epic poem (in tho same manner as «o 
learn from another work what tho words In tho ^edas ought to havo meant, if they 
had profited by tho last results of Sanskrit and com| arativo philology), I am 
unablo to say ^eae^thcIess I bclioao (hat Wilson is right, for tlio Ivuii^u 
osplams this svord, PPs^STf 1I«7 

and llie Ca'ini-afiw iiiohodailh; has oien an addition il remark fvT^r?! 

I *11513*?^. —it is, m ©tier terms, • a book for 
children, written with roftrenco to their cries —a kind of nursery book for naughty 
habios. 
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kDowledgeclbj Kaiyjata (cf. IV. 3. 131, 132) and m the first note of 
p 361, where he writes, ** Pan , IV 3, 116, II Kaijyata sa}8 that 

this Sutra does not belong to Panmi ” That there are three, perhaps 
four Sutras in Panini’s Graniraai, which probably did not belong to his 
work ongmallj, I will concede;** but amongst these three or four 


’•Dr Otto BoehtliDgk wns the Oratwho drew attention to this fact, m the 
^olurae which he has annexed to bis garbled and nnanthonzed reprint of the 
mentonons labour ot the Calcutta editors of Pimm In a note of p xx of his 
Preface, he enumerates senen Sdtras, which, according to him, “were originally 
Virttikas, and only at a later time became embodietl into the text of PSnini , ’ uis , 
“IV 1,166, 167,1V 3,132, VI 36, VI I, 62, 100, 136 ’ It certainly raises a 
strong doubt as to the authenticity of a Satra, ifltocjinrs also as a ^ Srttika of 
Katya yana , but I hold the indispensable conditions for confirming such a doubt to 
be— 1 that the Varttika must really belong to Katyayana , 2 that the wording 
of the Varttika must be tdeutical witb that ofthedonbted Sutra, and 3 that 
both must have the same tendenej/ Id the first place, however, we are entitled to 
consider as Varttikas of Kdtyayana only such as occur in, and,— what is invariably 
then the case,— are commented upon by, the Bhfishya of Patanjali Yfirttikas 
found in the KSsika or Siddhantakanmndi, but not in the Bhashya, may be, and 
cmdently are in many instances, the critical additions of later times They afford 
nobssisfordoubtingthegennineness olaSfitrain Panini.nor is a mere remark 
of Kaiyyata, the commentator of Patanjah, that “ eoroo consider a SQtra as having 
been a Tirttika. suSDcient to cancel tho Sutra from amongst the original rules 
Secondly, if a Varttika is not wordeil in the same manner as the Sfltra— excepting, 
ot course, the usual addition of Eatyayana, ^ -the mere similarity of both 

isaosnffleientgroaod for doubting the originality et the Sfltra, for the difforcnco 
in the wording of tho •Sarttika may have, as it toy /le^nenfly has tho mere 

object of enticiiing tho manner in which Paiunideliicrca his rule Lastly, if the 

Varttika and Sfltra are identical lo words but not id tendency, there is not the 
slightest ground for doubting the authenticity of tho Sutra thongh Kaiyyata 
may historicaMy record that ‘ some liavo preferred lo “ throw it among tho 
■\arttikas In applying these tests to tho cnniucration given by Pr Bochtlmgk, 
wo find, that IV 1, ICO docs not occur hterallj in iho \ arttika 3 of 11 I 163, for, 
though tho Calcutta editors write ^ -i-nmin, ami append their mark, that 

it occurs m tho Siddh k (tho printed edition of this work contains on p eCii lino 
1 . the words ^ ?ir^),-tfic wording of this ^ flrttika, m tho 

Bhashyais (MS., E I U , 350) ’5 'Jlirn 5^^ (probably 5 ?!^ 

Mf f eqn )* but oven if tho additional words belong a-s is possiolc, not to tho \ irttika, 
but to thoBhflsbya it is clear that the tondcncy of tho ^a^ttlka and that 
of tho Sfltra aro not identical for iii tho \4rttika tho rnlo Is absolute, while in 
tho Sfltra, I\ 1,166 it is oplionof through tho aiiiantti of tho preceding lit 
of Ik l' 163 Therefore, Patanjali comments on tho kflrttika iu question, 
innj^rUT l without tho option rccordeil by tho 

Kdsikdou 1 \ 1 , 166 in the instaoecs tiinif ifT | qi-tMindt tjlfwl 


91 I A similar uegatiao conclusion applies to 1\ I 167. The 

kirttikamcntloneil by the Calcutta editors to l\ I IM 

Bhishva it is not Identical, even In the Seddh k , with the Kfltra I\ I, tC, . It 
has not tho same icndencj as the Sfltra tho latter being optional, tho f>nrer 
alwolute There Is no ground consequentjr. for doubting that the ••some" of 
halvT*ta.who maintain the antiquity of tho Sfltra, aro correct Ik. 5, 1— Is 
L,?clou..lo..t«cnr,... ^ Ik- ria.hr. <« IV S 151 ,.151. lb. 

55, and M 1,62. which occurs as a Mrtllka to kl I, 61. On the other hand. 
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Sutras out of 3990, there is no Sutia contaming the word {/mni/m 5 
foi I believe Muller was mistaken when he sa^s that Kaijjata acknow- 
ledges that the Siitia IV 3, 116 did not belong to P^nini. Iha\e 
not been able to disco\er an^whcic, in the Malulbhishja, either bj 
the citd of in^ meinoij oi inj indices, thatKaijyala expiesses any 
opinion wliatevci on tins Sutra; but even should the mistake be 
mine, theie would lie little impoitance in the mere doubt of ICaiijata, 
since Patanjali, when commenting on the V/littikas to IV. 3, 105, 
distinctly quotes twice the Sfitia IV 3, IIC, which is a positive proof 
that It existed at his time, and was genuine enough ** 

THE MEANI^G OF ORANTHA IN A PASSAGE FROM TUB MAHaBHaRATA 

I Will now give an instance fiom the MahAbbArata, winch, in my 
belief, would be peifectlj umntcUigible, if grantha were taken only 
m the sense of “ composition,’* and not also in tint of “ wiitten book’,” 
01 “volume.” I am met here, Ifowever, with an objection ; ins, tint 
I ought first to show that the MaliAbhnrata possesses the qualification 
which Muller has appended to lus quoted remark, oi, in otliei woids, 


VI I, too, noccl not be rejected sb^olutcly, for its wording is not identical with 
that of the Vfirttit % of VI I 00 , nor is it cloir that both coincide in tendeocy 
VI I, 00, restrict-* tLo riilo to tho condition of the word following a combina 

tionliko VI 1,100 exempts a similar combimtioD if ending In 51^ from 

this condition (comp V 4,67) it would seem, fboreforo that the Vorttilca to M I, 
00 Inamtaina tho condition, bjt corrects the option qr, by tlio word I must 

ndiuit howover, tint Pataiijali gives tbo instance which would connte 

nance tho probability of this Sfltra, also, not being an original ono Lastlj, tho 
SOtra VI I no, neither occurs as a\firttikaiu theBhSsbja, 

nor even as a VarttiLa m the Kfisika or tho Siddh k , nor has its original exist- 
ence, in fact, been doubted b> anybody except Dr Bochtlingk, who writes in 
lus so Called Commentary (p 2 j 0) * Ibis Sfltra has boon interpolated at a later 
timo, it owes its origin to tho following two VSrttlkas to tho preceding SOtra, 
ti 2 11 II ^ II Compare Siddh-k p 144n;’ 

where, however, the reader will not find anything rolatingto tho subject, while, 
on p 145n ho will discover tho Sdtra IV I 13d, such as it is m tho Calcutta 
edition of PSnlm That both Mirttikasaro a critici*«ra of KfitySyana, who clearly 
disapproved of tho condensed wording of tho Bbtra 13C did not eaen occur to tho 
nund of Dr Bochtlingk but considering tho condition of his knowledge of Pdnini, 
ns displayed in this •' Commentary, and even in his very last work, I cannot but 
express tho belief that lus avro<r<^a tostrikoout aSAtra of Plnini, goes for 
very Httio indeed,— especially as it touches npoa tho sphere of reasoning 

*’ There is no Bhashja on 3, 116, and, therefore, no commentarj of Kfiijyata 
onthlsbutra On tlio ^ flrttika 2, to IV 8, t05, ■SHI which is 

a criticism on Panini IV S, IIC, on account of tho addition, Rlgsinf^wJl 5111, and, 
therefore, a proof that tho latter Sdtra avas originally existing, Patanjall says 
^ ^90 (if*. IV 3, 116) qtEsq: qfwRr* ^ 

and on a third VArttIka ifRlRlaTTni^nf which is not printed In tho Calcutta 
edition, ho obsor\os,^|%aTrn I ^ (IV 3,llC)g:q lJf^iqi(lV S, 117) 
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tliat It IS a work of “ the earlj hteraturf*,” since be says that 
j/rotit/ia does not mean pits^afca, or book, in ‘the early literature,” 
while lie admits that it has tnat sense to the later literature. Both 
Muljer and Webei agree that there waso Mahabharata at the time 
of Aswaldyana, since they quote a passage fiom ins Grihya-Sutra, 
where the name occurs (Muller, p 42, Weber, “Literaturgeschichte ” 
p 56), and neither denies that a woik prior to Asv-alayana Tvould 
have a claim to be called a work of the earlier liteiatiiie Both scholars 
liowevei question, — aud very rightly too, -the claim of the pieseiit 
MahAbhirata, to having been that Mahabhiiata which is quoted by 
A^walayana It is, of course, impossible foi me to treat here, as it 
were incidentally, not merely of the question concerning the age of 
the MaliAbliArata, but the relative ages of the various portions of 
this work, since It must be evident to everyone who has lead it, that 
it IS, m Its present shape, a collection of hteiary products belonging 
to widely distant periods of Hindu literature To do justice to a 
subject of this kind, I should have not merely to enter into details 
which would be lieie out of place, but to discuss the prior important 
question, as to how far tiie printed text in winch* tins colossal epos is 
generally known to ua,*^ may be relied upon , and I should feel all the 
more bound to do so, as my collations of considerable portions of this 
text with the best MSS, m this country and abroad, fully convince 
nie that it IS neiclter advisable to make a translation of the MahAbhd- 
rata,— a labour wlncii, if done once, should be done once for all,— nor 
to found a detailed criticism of the several portions of this work, on 
the printed text, howeier much I admire tlie industry, patience, and 
sciiolarslup, of those who liate accomplished the task of laying before 
us a first edition of this enormous work Without their labours, it 
would have been still more difficult than it now is, to perceive the 
defects of the MSS ; but this tribute, which I gladly pay to their 
merits does not dispense with my expressing the conviction, derived 
from my own labours, that no coiichision founded on special passages 
of the present text, is safe, before the differences of the MSS — some- 
times great — are thoroughly sifted and discussed with the lielp of the 
Oommentaries 


Oti the luimrs of the lecuKn^ efuimetrt a tn Ihia poem, na occttrrhij 
in the Sdtrat of and the eommeittaries on rdihil 

*• Weber ( Indiicho StndicR I p 148) and ^luUerfpp 44 45 note) i;iTo a 
v^loablo synop^i? ct the Ica(Un{*cbar3cter<i of tho Mahftl hirata as they occur in the 
tcit and the commentaries of Pinini This synopsis 1 conceive mast conTinco cyon 
tho tscot sceptic, that FAnini cmnot bsTo ignored tho renown of thoso personages 
nor consc<inently, it is probable tho real or poetical oronts on wl ieh this renown 

Vraa foundwl It forma tliosnbjoct-matter of tho5Ia’iibhinta''ftnrao5trea<i I as fjeen 

UIi] by both schoJaro on Iho ciren nstmee that tho namo Pin Jr» or I‘ln Jaa^ does not 
occur in tho Grammar of ranlnilWober In llscho fitodicn " p 148 MuJIer.p 44 ) 
but sinco l)oth have conatrnelod their Hat as well from tho (lanas and eomtnen- 
larlosaa from tho Rfltras it will rot bo amUa to add that Pda fom occurs in 
Kllyyatasclo-iaonralanjan tol\ I IfS t t anl In tho K*«ik4 on lY. 1 17I. 
when tho ol>»crtatlon of tho fertnor ttBplics what I pnlntnl at In a former remarlr 
that the wort! TJu In dors not ocenr In thoMrtllka, as Iho name of aodhIah{hlras 
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III proceeding no^ to give an instance iihichi I hold to belong to 
the early (tlioirgh not the earliest) poitions of the Jrahabliitrata, I must 
submit, theiefoio, to having its \alidity aclno^ledged or lojccted, 
according to the \alue the leader maj attach to mj opinion. Not to 
be misundei stood, however, I will atid that I consider it as pos- 
tenor to Panmi But, as the date I shall assign hereaftci to this gram- 
marian will be oldei than the date originated b} Ur Boehthngk, the 
passage in question will still be entitled to lank among the earliei liter- 
ature In the Snnttpmtniiof thoMah'lbhnrata we read:*’ “Tnsistha 
spoke Ito Janaka) “ The doctrines of the Vedas and the (philosophical) 
.Slstias winch thou hast uttered, are rightl;^ uttered thee, but thou 
understandest them not ; foi the text {gtantlia) of the Vedas and Sls- 
tras is possessed by thee, 3 et, king, thou dost not know theiealsenso 
of the text (qrnnt/i«) according to its triitli j for he nho is merel} bent 
upon possessing the text (grmitfm) of the Veda and Sastrn, but does not 
understand the real sense of Mie text, lijs )>osse'?sjon of tlieni is an idle 
one ,* be carries the weight of the book (gtnuthn) who does notknon the 
sense of it , hut he who knows the real sense of the text (giaiitha), Ids 
IS not an idle acquisition of the text ” In tins instance, grniithn is used 
in Its double sense, composition oi text, and hook ; foi there can be no 
doubt that m the passage, “ Bharom satahate iasgo gronthnsija'' “ Jie 
cariies the weight of the qranthaf tlio last word can only refci to tlio 
material bulk of the book. 

THE PHRASE ORANTIIATO RTHATAfe'ClIA, COMPARED VTITfl 
kAnda and padartha 

I will conclude m> obseivations on this word witli a remark on tlio 
phrase, “ oinutho fo’i thotaschn,” which must undoubtedly bo rendered 
in the Unse proposed by Muller, “according to tlio text and ncconhng 
to the meaning ’ An analogous contrast, exactly in the same sense. 

IS that of keitido and pfidurlhfl, winch Is of frequent occurienco in mN 
mfvnsa writers ’* That, in the latter ca«c,tho meaning “text” is a se- 
condary one of /hi lido, no one will dispute, since there is nothing in this 

father, bocauso tfie wo7tJ Pin tar* too contitoo a dofiratioj} io ns'joleo a ffnot' 
matical rule , xarltiki — r-itxnjall qFOTi-Kaiyjata, I 

(1\ 1, OC etc ) ^ *Travrn (wonN of ratanjnll on 

aprovioui Xfirttikal I — 

Kilsdtfl on th^ same X firttlka (dUIorontly wonjoil quoted In llio Caicntta otUllon 
umlor tho Rfitra IX 1, ICS In tho MSS nnitortX 1,171) qrrcST* | XlWlMruucq qq 
Tho word tg q sih T occurs In the K4slkl on U«o Gan-v I\ 1,123 

\ 11SS9— 11341 Itho corrcctlonsan f tandotl on tl nrom anti MSS.) 

xrnr (for nut H fir 

ngr I H M H'niw jtvttI ipirrvi (for irrn m m/ *T?wt H *it 

f^ ^ SI ?ii?5 M jT^troTTunm* I R SI irfmj ^»tt ii wr* n 

ttai T ^ i y tr ufti u I xTTj nssTTUTTvnyT *nT>7 giuiiina n 

*» / p. In tin Itiara * Ja/mJn/j* otlU-rJ*<«n, «rh/ q /< con 

tr>«tc«l with TT^T^Tgmpi for Iii«f»nc«*,X 2 I S 3,4 C, C 7 .p1c, etc cic 
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M Old which points to “ composition ’ It must he allowable tlieiefore to 
concci\c, tint Us s} nomine grnnt/m maj, through tlie same mental 
process as 1 umln Im\ c assumed the secondarj meaning 0 / “ text ” 

ruorcssoR jiullur and weber assume that 

THE ^^ORD VARNA DOES KOT MEAN 
A V RJTTEV LETTER. 

ItEFCTtTION OP THIS MTW 

There js anothci impoitant word which MuUci will not admit as 
e\ulence ot PSnini’s ha\ing had a knowledge of wiiting,*— for it is used 
b^ this grammarian, — the word inrin But the only reason he gnes 
for iQ\alidating Its tcstimonj is, that this word which, etjmologically 
and otlierw ise, reallj means “ colour,” — w heu having the sense of letter 
does not mean colour in the sens© of a painted letter, but the colour- 
ing or modulation of the \oico’ ^p'507) Iii^the absence of any proof 
for this assertion he adds. In a note “Aristotle, Probl x 39 
Ttt 5 t tpafifiara t(mTT]s In tliis rcspect he coincides, for once, 

with ITeber, not merely in the point at issue, hut also in the remarkable 
brevitj of his argument Poi all that Weber sa>8 on the subject (“In 
diache Studien,” l\ 109) is ‘‘The name tnriio is probably (toohl) to be 
understood of the ‘ colouring ’ spccjalizing (specioIi«irii»o) of the sound , 
compare rof fa, which 13 empIoveUiii the RApratistkhjn in the sense 
of ‘ nasalised’, (imsalirt) With writing it has nothing to do ’ Now, 

I confess, that I alwajs become somewhat suspicious wlien I meet with 
a deflnitioQ winch prefers the language of similes to plain prose How, 

I must ask, for iustaoce, does the llguie of colouring apply to the notion 
of specialising’ It is striking, moreover, that W’^eber, wlio starts 
with a pro5fl6il»ty, in two lines reaches a positive certamtv, founded 
only on the analogy of i al fa. And, m turning again to Muller’s words, 

I must, in the first place, asl , what does an analogy tal en from Aristotle 
prove for the Sanskrit word ’ But, supposing it could prove anything, 
would it not be more plausible to make use of it in favour of the con- 
trary conclusion to that winch Muller has drawn ? Aristotle speaks of 
TPafiixnra which word applies oiigioallj to none but written signs , anti 
if he may applj apa/i/ta to the v oice, might not the same liberty be claim 
ed for a Sanskrit word meaning a written letter ’ 4.gain, the notion of 
“ colouring,” itself supposes necessarily a condition winch may be called 
indifferent or colourless green, blue, red, are colours, because there is 
an indifferent condition, called white A colonred sound is not intel 
hgible, except ou the supposition that there is also an indifferent, or 
uncoloured sound Hence we speak, for instance, in modern terminology, 
of t, «, 1 , c, o, etc, as coloured vowels, because we contrast them with 
the fundamental uncoloured vowel a Bull shall show tliat tnrna is 
applied indifferentlv to all vowels, inclusive of o «- 

VARNA AND EAILV MEAN A LETTER OF THE ALPHADBT 
I do not dispute that lanio is used like 7/>aw», ‘ letter,' also for 
the spoken letter,** but I hold that there is stiong evidence to prove 
•• Thus Nagojibhatla explains la thecommenceiaentof the Vlvarna ?T7^ 
or Kaiyyatv says ^ etc 

4 
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tJiat its oj sense IS that of ivittton lettci, as arising natiuall^ 
from its ptimitue sense “ colour, and that the appeaiancc of this uok! 
in P^iinioi otliei authois, nia 3 eewo as oneofmanj arguments that 
thej practised tlio ai t of niiting^ Toonalce good tins statement Imust 
advert to another noid ^ inch maj also mean lettei, and mtliissense 
is always tile lattei paitofa compound, tlietoimev of ^liich is the 
letter itself designated by it i/ar, the ^^ 0 Id lata,e{i alaui, the 
lettei o , I Jfnjo, the letter », etc It coiresponds \wtli tamo^inthQ 
B^nonjmons expressions, o toiim, t larvo, etc ana looks upon 

jt in the lightof an affn, piohablj on account of its being always com 
pounded with the letter itself , and Kayjafa enlmges upon the cxpres 
Sion vorno, in saving that this noid means, in the Vai ttilca Quoted, “that 
winch expresses a toiiio oi adeQuatel> lealizesa tmna (le, is the 
adequate value of a vnrna) Ue, theiefoie, hi e Katyaj ana, contrasts 
the puiport of /dut and toino though o 7 oj o and o iiu no, f Min and 
t-ifn no, ma 3 appeal to be, — ami we shall see from what lenson— con 
\ei tible teims * * To undei stand, howevei, tins contiast, and tiie use of 
two other terms which I shall have to name I will Hist guo instances 
fiom Pvnini, the A^aittil as of Kntjiijana, and the Biuslija, which will 
illustrate the manner lu w Inch these giammai mns ha\ e used botli tci ms 

USE OF THr TWO WORDS IN THE ^ORfvS OF PWIM 
I aT^aYANA AhD PAIANJALT 

We And oidio.^iias 1, i I (omitted m the Cilcntta edition of 
Panini) , II 4, 30, v 4 , IV 4, J28, v 2, III a, 308 \ 3,?,— dim a 
6uas 1, V 1 (om Calc ed) , I 1, v 4 I 1 50, v 11 , III 1, 8, P , VI 
1 87,kar 2 iaia Til 3,108 v 3 P IV 4 128 \ 2,-i inro.lll 

1,30, ^ 3, ‘Mil 2. 15 \ IP « 1(010 \I 1,185 pai 1 P u ini a 
P on ^ivas 2 andVditt (om m the Calc cd ) , I 1, 0 v 2,M 1,101, 

V I P , VIII 4, 1, ^ 1 11 /rdia, VI 1 87 ^ 1 (om Cdc ed) /»i ii/ra, 

P on^ivas 2,’6iNas 4, \ 5 (om 0\lc cU) , I 1 9, ^ 2,\I I, lOl, 

V 2 P c idin, P on a VAitt to 6ivns 3 (om Cilc ed ), I\ 3, 23, 

V G,~oidjo, P on a Vditt lo6i\as 3 (om Calc cd),V 3,72 v 1, 
VJl’^,1 y J, .2, IJJJ 20 V I, ««/«!« ^ III 2 8%P ,-la lata, 

P on a I arte to 6i\as 4 5 (om Calc ml) VII 3 41 v 3 P ,—nga 
kara,1 3, 12, \ 1 P ,-c7jal«Jo P on III t, 8,— ;/in i ora and »ia i«ra, 

P onaViiitt to 6i\as 8 (om Oilc cd ) —Hnidia, P on a Vilrtt to 

aflrttiLa S 111 S IPS 1 ‘it'iiiali-STOjffspTWtir^ I tlspTT 

(MI 4 3‘»i*mTRtn ugriT^fn Toremo^o 

the appiront strangeness of (lie inanienn wl leh I M\o rc/iUerel wldeli 

I snally means imitating do ng In conformltj «i« I ti o oti cr Instai cci 

from Kahysla « hero tJ o san o nonl is also used ly him tn tl c sense of adequate 
or real aal ic Kitv'tyanal a\lng gUen thU dcrltation of ‘ S7PI,” 

and Patanjah having ad led >7T?STm I alyyaja ol«< racs TIV^ 

I ?77’JTmP7T5nT«T^>^ ITT ole or rn'linTRirjl *n7mi»*7 
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bnas.G(om.Oalc ed ) ; TI.l, 1, IJ ; YI, 4, 120, \ 1 ; VIII 3,55, v.I p.— 
ta-lxiia,V onaVirtt toSi%as 4 (om Calc ed ) ; VII, 2, 48, v. 1 ; I/tn./ioia, 
P. OQ VII 4 40— do-fifiirt and pa hat a, P. on a VAi tt. to Sivas. 4 d/m* 
IkOra, VIII. 3, 78, v. 1, P, and v. 3 fia-/o»n, P. on a Vaitt. to fcnas. 
2;- Wm-/ (1 j fl, p. on a to 6i\as 8 (om Calc, ed.); V. 3. 72, 1; 

—via-\afn^ P, on a ^ ni tt. to Sivas 7 ; — t/a K/iui^ P. on a Vaitt to Snas 
0 In./.tM n, I. 3, 3, \. 2 ',~va-Kuia, P. on a Vartt. to Si\as. 5 ; — so Lam, 
P.onaVaitt tobi\a3 5 s7j«-J,nia, VI 1, 1, v. I0;-5odt/jn, V.3, 72, 
1 /ja-/;dio, p. on a Vdrtt to ^iva3. 5 (ail these Vaitt. to the 6iias. 
om. in the Oilc ed ). 

On the otliei hand: P. on a Vartt. to Si\as. 1 (om. Calc, 

ed ) ; IV. 1, 1, \ . 3 ; VI 3, 97, \ .(not of Iv,biit mentioned in P ) ; VIII. 3, 
G4,\.3; VII 1, S2, \.2;andio theSi/traiJ: VI I, 182,* VI. 2, 90; VI. 3, 
112;— I inrwfj, P. on a Vartt to the Sivas. 1 and 3 (om. Calc ed); VII 
2,10 P. ; VIII. 2, 108, 1. P. ; Sutia VH 4, 53;n*vonio, P on a Vartt. 

to Sivas. 1 (om Calc, ed ) ; V 3 83, \ 5, and Kiir. 1 ; Vlf 2, 10 P. ; VIII 
2, 103, V. I. p. ifinio y (or y~vat na) Siltra VII 4, 53 

DiriLRDNCC BLTV\’EC\ TIIC T\^0 WORDS 

- The foiegomg combinations of a lettci of tlie alphabet with /►dm 
and r f j’lin arc, I beliov e, all tha t occur in the grnmni.ii lans named, and 
thoj show at once, that /.dio cnteis into composition with nii vowels 
and all consonants, provided ttic latter are followed ht) the letta a— 
(foi It mo) be assumed without iisk that tiie absence of some coinbiiia* 
tions, such a9 IJui Idia, gha^/tdia, etc, is mcich a mattei of cliancci 
not of necessity ; compile the additional instances of tlie note 33)— 
while inmn 13 joined inerelj to vowels and to such consonants as aro 
tuithoiit a toioci sokihP* (cf. Sutia, VII. 1,53) 


A n<l 111 the ktiiik I, etc 

'‘Tlic instances qnotoilaro rcslrictcil as I Invc statotl to the Siltras of ranml, 
the Yfirttikas of K itj Vjana, as the> occur 111 the Dhfishya of Patinjali, and to the 
latter, (nnrkcil 1’ ) ^oroc of llie ibovc-naoicil V *rttitas ire marked in the Calcutta 
edition, '• KSs , or* Siddb-k, but flit 3 occur too lu tlio niitsh 3 a These instan- 
ces might have been multiplied and had it been ncccssirj to add quotations from 
tlio Kasik », Sidrth k or the words of tlu Calcutta editors f 1 b\ r/.fnro M I, 'JI, 
KfisiLd;Kvi 33 ataoii&ivaa o — tha /.ini MliSTKlsikA MU S.SJ.KAvIka. Mil 
* 51 Kisikl — dim l6ro 'Mil 3 55 K4-ik4 .-tha JL-rro I 2 23 KAsikA Mil 5, 7, 
KivikV.MlI C 84 KfisJkj.-imfeom Mil 2 1 C K »ifca — /h.i-AdmJ 2,21. Kdsiki 
Ml! 4,31 KasikV — *« A ini I S 8 , KAsiLA — or n lui >a 1 1 8 , \ i fiiddh.-k , V. 
7| 83, V 5 Kaatkl (thus quoted in the Cakutt s edition, but not met with In tlio 4IS 
2141 of the I I U) AIM 4 1 V 1 ka->ika and Siddh L -In-ivirid I I, 8 v 1, 
biddh -k Tlio vcr 3 uniiaual ni Aim in the Cooicncntarjr to Mil 2 15, (it occurs 
chiefly in nj 3 stieaT not In Rrammati al, works « 3 fii the «liaIo.;iie fjctwccn Liui amt 
t'lva of tho H(idra 3 Vmalatantra) I must leave to th*' rcspon«Ibilitv of Ihc Calcutta 
mlitors. for tho Llidvh 3 a on llio \ «rUtkadx^ not si>cat of tlio letternr, and tlio 
Kivikk ami Siddli k have in-ttad «»f ra/«miMlrtf tlio n.mal rrpfiiufdf 1 barn 
0 'iiUti.d of course to quote j assage^ «f tho fcfitras etc w hero lurnn or Adra have 
Other meanings than letter 

** I’iidiil never I'scs f<ir Ml of a consonant followed l >3 tho rohccl o but (ho late 

Ivdsila WTites vsvi »r trSM SniTT? if 

the 'Js.S.arc lo lx irosteil 
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Since au iitteied sound inaj comprise moie than one Ieltel,^^e 
find f.uin, as Kaij^ata alieadj remarks (compare nole 31), equally 
applied to complicated sounds, ep, eia Kata (III 4, 07, > 3 and 6 ; I. 4, 
8, K4s ; VI. 2, 80 P.) ; and Panmi, who nercr uses it foi ejpiessinga 
simple letter-sound (because Ins teiins aie sucli as appl} to a written 
book), applies it to the sound tnsliot in vashat-ldra (I 2. 33) Vania 
is never used lu a stmtlnr umnuen 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN VARNA AND E\RANA 

In tins lespect hdi a coincides with tlie term haiaua, wliicli occuis 
ill combinations quite analogous, eg, titlatana,! I,*!!, ^.1, P; IV. 
2,2l,\ 2,P.; d»k-/oifl»n, VII 1, 25, \.3 ; diMfoimm, VII. 1, 23, 4; 

3, 118, \ . 6; chit-laiaua, HI 1, 8, \.4, P; or e\en combined with /oi« 
as etoknia-IfiifiHa, N I. 2, 80, Kas, etc. Vania, on the coiUiar.i, is 
used hi Kitjayaua and Patanjali m the same manner as in Pdnmt 
Sutra wbicb speaks of the trorim j/, nr, of iiiinttci able coiisoiiantal 
soniuls, w Inch tliei cfore must ha\ e been w i itten signs. Thus, a discussion 
is laised bj Kitjajana on theSutraVI. 4, 49, winch tieats of -the 
elision of ya,iii lefcience to the question wlietliei jn is to be dropped 
or merely »/ ; and on this occasion, ho calls tlie foimci sdiigliata, “ coiu- 
biuation," (tur, of y an<! «), and the latter tnriro. In a Virttika to 
\ II. 3, 50, a siimlai discu«sion is started on tha ; again, iha is called 
tlioie sauy/i^to and the unpronounceable f/i tnrna The same tcim 
snnyhilffl is applied to la in a Vailtikato VII 3, 44, and i«nm to the 
>owelIess I 


rUL SIEitM.NG OF tPADE-A 


The same sense of oujiki iscoareyedbj a defiuition of Pal.uijali 
cuncermng tbc term npndcio, which literally means demonstration, 
and then assumes the special sense of ginininatical mode of denot- 
atifig, or of grammatical appeaiaucc, and of tlio book in which such 
grammatical denotations occui . it ineaus, foi instance, the 


3^1^, M 2, 50, Ka-^lLi (gbcnig aflix MI 1. 2.), v J 1‘ (?r^lciDg tho 

ending ol iironouns in ibe iiciilor) N II I «0, x 1 I’ being llic <Ic 

cicnsion ending) 


on tbc Sittra I 3 2 ff \ \arthka on 

1 3, 3 g «»» »bicb I'atanjali comiucntx I I 

I (Mtv.jana, mrs Patmjih. 

msbt ralhcr td.i'O Wjl 3 . Iha-c lallcr «or.l> nt ratanjii. haiobcon 

m.ataVcn by Iho Ciloutla ol.tor. far tha Itvlt aa.l lhay ■>' coap iasa,,, 

oLlo tho ir aTOcranyo.a tha rc,™t at l.r Doahlbash, 

aaVa at crayto"tleari.aa. ailja ■ r... hhrtt.la a..d^|.t...ta •>' If ha la'l loalcl 

into tha hlaMbhi-h)-' aa. l amanJa.1 tha ' „ "'r, . IJl't!! 

the,, aonllnaaa I* ..nal JUtU 

tryt, 5TOt # I tTa, aha,, Ka.'-' .jy ,-. ...11 .aaa- ay ,,ltai 

■ntfeSi I tr5>rTtWi^=i tRnrttiw >iTi frnt^tntmiWvt arijit 


ran iiatiei! i||xarante, 
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''rainiiKtlical .ntptai.inco ol the imliciK iii lliu l)li ilup lUia, or the 
i)'j-ltuptllia itself ; ni’il, iti like iimnnci, llte t^iamnialleal .ipp*nrn’ue 
of the letters ill the ^i\asuti.i‘5, “ the loot t>r IVuiiiirs Orumiuai,** ns 
Xaffojihlnf fa calls them. Tor, when fCnt.\ Ijain, mi soMral Intro* 
ihictor^ Vilrttikas cnl.irfjt.s on the pmj’Ose of the lotttrsns 
thf> occiu lu the .*^M.isj/tms, 1‘atniij ih asks ; “X(ju, wjnt js /, 
or icchnkal iUiiolntlouV I‘rommemlion» i!o\\ i- ihnlV The r.vUevl 
ills, *Io show,’ (wJjence iipt-ilcio is ilernciJ) luiphes the net of prononne* 
jng; for, after lia\in" prottouncc<l llif* car/rrM, one ini> ’tlit'O 
rnrmis arc npfiilishhi, or technicaU)i denotcil.’ ** Ihilanj ili i!i'"Im;;nl>hts 
Ihcicfou*, between ten nns and up i<f<*(hfo*ttirnM'> ; onlv the litter ore, 
according to hini, the pronouncenble t<ii roM; ninl »L would h im' Ik’O 
useless for loin to (liaw tins (hr.tMtcIion, if larnn itself ori^^in ilti 
signilled tbc spoken letter. 

\Umt the s/iiipfe consonantal hound Is to tb** piononn «.»h(«Mai* 
hoinnt, tJie stiiiple \owcl i*», in s me inc'istire, In the illphthoug or eojji- 
bincd lowed sound It Is, pcrhafis, on this grotiiid llnf, uhde iw* dud n 
general name for lowcMcttcrs, ifz, itnnroKiifo (1 V. 1, .'h tiie 
ciojibonds f' rn/v/ft, «*roro«, «i*ra;rw, oji.ioro«, ludilirr i»*i«ir h» r*a»i* 
nl nor K»U,iA>u«n, for c {sound f, o —antnl n, oiso nMlr.on - o an 1 
o. ’Ilicir gem.nl nnme l«. In “obicr grnimnar-*,” ton /hy*(d.nhoii»: 
nnd in KAtjAinin nnd I’ataiijib, for e an I •*, ; nidl-’ifo i irm, for of 
nnd nir, iwitm'hfiid'rnr/ a “ 'Ihe KA'ikl, It Is true, sp »ks of lies* 
lowcis hinipli as rarnas j ** but. In the llr»l pi «ee. It <f h’s n l b'tni n 
I onipouiid c*tvM nn, t Ic »likc to ; an t, srrotidlj, h'Wiirr gn it 

the lahio of thts conifni niar.t, Itctrinof ftltwum b • to rs| )< rrd ns fid* 
lllling the conditions ol ufllcal nrcnrin, and mmd tlnfif^f'* Is* 
•juoltd as tiiiltnee ngainot rAniid or Kl».i.''jinnn IJiit cun If th^-fe 
were In I’mlni'u (tninnn'ir sncIi cnnj|*oui ds »<« e*rnpro, n nirrn. 
«K*eurrciice wi*iiM not »«nabd.-ite ibe « oi i Iii*.o» j tliit iMmo 
tlie written sign, sim f It is tin oombin ill in t f rarf o with i < « 
tiMl nl on* nri < nnMi i»s to ilccid** lla* ipJ^sUnot Ns tf. Ai I t'l^t 
(Itcfc nrt ctfitr *alius in f'lolol wbhh ft *r 1 »{> Ir-M. 

llioiigb thci arc »«» c**'«iiUd rli »•! *1 > is <.r itni tir, will I*-* * t 
nJirrwnrds 
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I>T^FLRF^c^ R^T\^^^\ y\r\a, kvra, karaw \^D akshar\ 

Hor far iania ( orncKies, 'incl is sj nonyinoas « itli al a, “ sj liable,” 
nr not, is obMoiis* it coincides with the latter tcim w hen it means 
\ORel, otlieiuise not^' The distinction between these terms maj 
tlieieforo be comprised in the following dennition. It/m denotes the 
pionounceable sound, which inrist alwajs he one sUHble, but also 
consist of more than one sellable; if denoting one si liable, it mai mean 
a simple %owoI (o, n, i, i, n, », 1 1, j i, fi i,), or a complev vowel (c, o, ni, on), 
01 a simple consonant made pronounceable bj a lonel (nsnillj the 
'owtl o) ; Koiojia denotes moie especially theproiiounceablesoundie- 
piesented either by moie than one sellable oi b^ one sjllable contain- 
ing moie than one eonsouant Voi mo . on the contiary, implies iiierel} 
the simple lettei, — among towels, espceiallv the simple vowels, among 
consonants, mereli the single toiisoiioiilr, not accnmpnuieil with a toivel 
sir/H Lastly, o/ slioKi nieanb “sjllable” in mir sense of the woid, and 
maj sometimes therefore coincide in value with / nio, or lorim, in tlie 
same waj that /.iijo and t<o im ate appaieiitlj convertible teims when 
thoj are the latter pai ts of compounds, the foimei of wJiicIi aie a, d, i 
n n, 1 1, 1 1, fi 1 

I have, in the foregoing obseitati )0«, piiiposeh abstained fiom 
alluding to the u>o which liaa been made of tlicse terms m tho exist- 
ing PrAtisiklijas of SaunaUa and K-itvAjana j in tlie first place, 
because it was mj object to «how then meaning in Pilniiii's work, 
as well as in those old Commentaries which liave strictlj adhered 
to his terminology, and because it would have been an uncritical 
pioceeding to confound tlie meaning or beaiing of these teims 
m works belonging to a different classof Himlu hleiature ;** secondly, 
hecause tlic date of ttiese woiks, themselves,— oi, at least, their 
lelativo position towards Pinini,— will Imve to bo ascertained, 
hcfoie any conclusion can be drawn from a dilleience which maj Iiare 
existed between them in the use of these teims Thong/i I shall 
recur to this point, I inaj now slito m\ belief, that even if gram- 
malical vvoils ohiei than PAnmi had used iniiio m the general sense 
of of shnin, sucii a circumstance wouhl not disprove the fact that tvii net 
might have meant a written bign evtu before Puiinrs time Theic 
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IS, foi iiist'incCj'viuntiotlucton V5rttiI«aofKat*<{jana «JucJi countenan- 
ces the '\ssumption tint tni h« Ind such a sense in some older gnm- 
manan , but the ^o^\ mannei in which it isbrouglit before tfio rendei 
shows th it Kat\ayana continsts the use of tins woitl in PAnini with 
that HI his piedecessoi, and confiims, therefoio, the definition I have 
given before At the same time, it leaves the nnestion undecided who 
ther tfiiiia was, oi was not, a wiitten lettei in this oldecwoik The 
VarttiKa I am 'ilhuling to ocems it the end of the general intrcxluction, 
ancl lefcrs to the following A’^aidih passage mentioned in tlio beginning 
of the Hitioduction “ Wlioevercstabislics this speech according to its 
woids, Its accent, and its sjlWbles, lie is fit to institute oi to pci form 
sacrificial work , and tint It IS a tlutj to study gtammar, follows fiom 
the woids ‘let us he fit to institute, oi topcrfoim sacrificml work ”' ** 
Ihc Vnrttil a then sajs “riksharn, you must know, means im/s/inio 
1 C, not pciislnble, and contimica, * ot ahshafa comes from os, ‘to 
penade,’ with the affn sop« {Katy>/a{a ‘because it penades tlie 
sense’)* ’ and concludes, “oi they call vaiito so in the ScHra of a 
foimer (graramainn) [Potoiijoh i c, “or in thcSfitia of a formci 
(grammainu) loumlns the name of shorn’ A'nf^yofo “Tor ft fs 
said m auothoi giaminar, tint the to» «os arc of shams" 
hhatta “lua similar manner the term al shnutsnmhioyn means a mul 
titudo of toiims, as seen in the Vedas) 

Tfir wonn unvi v is \ FonTiicn pnooF that pammtvas 

. ACQUAfMLI) WITH VUITINO 

Defolo I proceed to give other cMdcncc ns to I’arjinl s knowledge 
of -venting, Iwdldnw attention to two woids wldch Imvc hero a claim 
to notice, and flist to the word didhtto It is used ndveiblally fn the 
sense of * after, foi instance, iii Arnnn it 77, I'ldhitom samtalsanU, 
“aftoi nycai, oi, Clili uidogyn-Upamslnd infoilrdhiiom xnf shji*iul, 
“aflei that I sliall sav But did/iiio means, oifginafli, “upwards, 
above, high, or (in combiinlion with an ablative) higher” It Is possible 
to conceive progress as an act of rising, when tlie sense “nflcr would 
follow from acrtplalloii But It is more probable lint llio 

metnplioncal sense of the word was first applied to pass^{»cs in books — 
where It 18 ficiiiienily wsid In lids wav,— before It became a more 
general one, and, if so, the figure would intumlly follow from the 
description I have given of a Illiidti book for Ibc boginiiing of n Sanskrit 
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MS n*; max «tlll he Rcon in some of tlie ohle'.t spectinens, — uas nt the 
Ixitlom ol tiiopilc of leaxcs wIilclieonRlilntc ils hulk. What Is “nhoxe," 
inallin'ln hook*, fs, therefore, “ after;'* while, v\ ilh jh, the tcim “nboxe" 
Oenotes the opiwsito sence, from the circumstance of the pro^rcRs of 
onr hook's heln" n «le'*cemlinR one. And this ns'*mnplloii is corioboraled 
hji a second K\non\motis word, W;.: uttatjii, xxhicli also means, orl"inall^, 
“ froinp upwards," and then,** after, follow In",’’ ami which, jnoreoxer, is 
never tised in this sense, except of inssayjcs In hooks. It ocem* 
frequcnllr thus in the Prati'^lklivas ; hut, for tlic le.asons stated before, 
t content mvself with quoting, for its occurence in PAnini, the Siitm 

viir.i.cr.’'** 

“If wilting,” savs Mullei,** had l>cen known toPAnini, some of lus 
grammvticnl tcims would stirelv point to the graphical appearance of 
words. I maintain that there is not a single woid In-PAnlni's tcrftilno- 
logv which prcsupi>oses tiie exist erfee of writing " (p. 507). 

A ronTiirn moor nEscf.rs from itts tfciivical rnnis mvapjtet 

AND ANtinvTTF.T. AVO FROM THE AVORR SWAUITA 

I\ RULE I. S. IJ 

.\sWchci, in lus “lodischc Slmlioii ’* (vol. iv. p. 80), Jmd alrcad.v 
meulionod two giammatieal tciins of “ PAnIni, “ viz," awniltet and 
iidntfcf, which he consldcrsas “founded on grai>lilcnl npponrnnco,*' I 
cannot suppose that Miiller has overlooked the remark of this scholai, 
hut must nssurao tJmt he has silcntlj lejectei) if, cjihcronaeeouijto/lts 
Incorrectness oritsinoonclusivcness. It is true, that the latter term does 
not occur at all In thcSutmsof Punml.noi the former, such as It Is given 
hi Weber; hut, hi the flist place, there can be no doubt that, in the Sutra 
1.3 72 , sit'orffoilffos must hoannljsed su’oiifcfos ami liifos (comp, the 
commentaries), ami on the othei hand, MiiJIer can neither Jiavoignored 
that Paninv’s expression, oamMtfrtiiqifns (I 3, 12), is equivalant to nn»- 
dfitfctos and noifos, nor that the term oimdnffcf distinctly occurs jn 
the rules III. 2, 119 and A’l. 1, 180. Ills absolute silence on this point 
was piobablx, thercfoie, not caused by Weber’s partial inaccuracy, hut 
by the reference the latter gives wJien naming these terms,— the lefei- 
ence to Dr. Doehtlmgk'B** Comment "on the Siitra I. 3, If. For it must 
be readily admitted that the gloss of this wiitei is quite enough to 
raise the strongest apprehensions as to the canity of Panini, provided 
that It does not iiiduco the reader to arrive at a peculiar view of the 
fitness of ranini's “ editor ” himself to compose a comment on tbi' 
great grammarian. * ’ 

•’ For t&e same roison I rto not avail myself of (he word “ above, ’ (hongj 

it oecnrs iQ the same sense, iftcr eg, in KatySyanas Pritisaihri. I. 33 (Thi 
word wsod in the sensp before * eg. in Uvatas com on this Prfiti 

s3khya I 85, auUs iq., in the sense after 'eg in the introduction of the Jainii- 
nvfiva mSlS vistSn). 

An insight into the chnracter o/ Di i>ochtlingV.’s “edition ’ oj Pa iiiii 
In evtmonliiiary e-rrlonot*® * by him, of the SCitra I 8, II 

" I snbjoin a literal copy of this glo^s which bat poorly illnstntes the ehanctor 



TUI AJARkOI Ah AIUIIKMIA 

riuotntion of llio Siitia uitii ttic as-^istantc of Ki>t}ii}an i ami Patuiijali 
runimsa\b(I 3,11).“ Vii mIfil/«in,oi licaditig rule (\mI 1 bt, rctogoiztd 
mill) Gramnuu) b) Hit accent sitoiifn'** Upon this lotaiijaJt 


tlio Kj&ika,ai quoti-d la its CO itmoiit on tliH SAtr 1 niid to IIilhi his comiiictit 
oa the flrst Afirttika According to tlit KAsiLS, the &utrns M ‘I 129 III 1, 91,\I 
4 l,n 1 1 , III 1 1, arc among Host, marked Mith a Kiiarifd, to indicate tint tl c\ 
arc adhi/ unis , tlio first -of these udhtltmis ox tends over 47, the bccond otcr Cll, the 
fhml oier CID, the fonrtli o\cr ItOO and the fifth o\or 1B2I SCitras Iftto crotlit 
therefore the exphintlon of Ur Uocblltngk a letter of the ilplnlctd'o docs not 
saj which , i>rob»hl> therefore aaj ono) was added perhaps ns he sajs in the 
parcnlbesis as tl o bearer ol this aawnrita tint is to saj , as often as tlie ndhd fira 
had to be fiiipplicd in the serinel In other words in the flee instances quoted 
btieh a letter was added to tho Siltra A I 1 129 ITtimcs and so on to the otherSutras 
sc^c^all^ 941, CIS, 1100 riul I82l times ' \ihI this nicthoil hcconeeircs had been 
de\ iscd m a kind of lltcritiire where sliorliie-«ss‘is tho thief wbjOet and where ‘ an 
author rejoieetU m the cconouuing pf half a short \owel as iniidi as in tiic I irlli 
ofason Siirtle, it requires luither km wledgejior sehobrshii but merely some 
thing clac, to deter a rational writer from eliciting Mieh a t>( use from a sano book 
‘•I’aniiu I 3 11 ratanjah ^ firttika 

omitted m the Cale ci! ittbisSdtra but ii iiitioncsl M 1,158 where it occurs as a 
quotation) nfviiFR. J- 1 ataiij iii cmR af^n 

rfir \ frfa? i ^ ain erei sr?’? 

RTEiafaRl — kaixiati I I 

ai t R ^ I i 

— .... ^flrttlka^omatedmtiioCalc etl) 

gt RidinUff i mfij M g — 1 ita»)Jii ^rf^ R a R R n i i i sjM g M«if^ i *t 

sggad \ arttikafouittcdm the Calc rd ) grpn^g 

— ratanjaii 1 gr^mfrfa 

snr 5*1 f^gigR | ^Rddif^r- 

Kaijjala P^ild 1 tWT 'dldlRf^ ft? I 

^TOixnmRRJTO I jmwirafetRwi i «T«nRyM4RuHfuftfd— 

lataujali ^Rd *I I sftpFTf 1 

I R I TRtRi?^ fd^l^^^rqRRIRRr I 

duM dph — Kaijxafa ^RdCj'ftt 1 ^Rffd 

q id sjPl^ I ^ ^Ra-d^JthpI. | 

-Pataiijaii JpT dPTR I ^RiWTRrPTT^ RMd > — ^Jlttlka qpifam 
•SqPTq*’^ grad! ^PIT fdfd — Putanjali tuqldqT 

diqgl ^PTPlRiqjRT dtfsqR — Kniyyala dldfad IfPT I 

g^i^qqpdfftmqfli 1 ^spp^nnfq ^d 

cq;^_— Patanj di ?fq^pft tJdl^drat $PlPlftR>RT ^ 

— Kaijjata ^PI I dV gdRldTlpOdT^dT I 

tRddT^qi t d?*PdR gTT^’ftdTRT SeT I ePTT d^T ^fd 



3G S\\ARnA, TIIL MARIv OT AN ADUIKAiU 

icinaikb. “Wlii does he sa> that’” — Vailtiha “An adliikaia 

toe\eii lulc belonging to It; its. object is to a\oid a (lepeated) tie 
signatiou Pntojijali ‘“‘Auailhikiia(baj8Kfvt>‘i\am,) is made (so as 
to applj to e\en rule belonging to it, its object is to avoid a (repeated) 
designation’ Wliat does that mean, ‘to eveij uile belonging to it ’ ’ 
‘To eveij lule belonging to it* means iii lefeience to each such lule , 
and lie wants to implj that I must not make special mention (of the 
adhikuia) in each such lulej' -Kaiyyata “The woids, ‘ bj the accent 
swaiita’ [in Sausluit It IS oulj one word], aie the thud case in the 
sense of ‘such and such a mai k * (as i iiled bj P mini, II. 3, 21) , ie,an 
adhikuia is nun I ed with the accent svvaiita The plan to mai k itouh 
jihtdi tti c in the Siitin with the svvanta, is meielj devised in oidei 
that the adlukiia maj become lecoguuable, but it has nothiiiq to 
do itith piacticcil nppUcntion [ic, the svvaiita is uot pionoiinced] 
Tbewoid adhikuia eithei expiesses a condition oi it e\piesses an 
act , in common language, adhiklri is tlic same as iinujoqn, oi ap 
pointinent to an office, ami this tis undeistood here Patanjali 
asks ‘I\hj does PAnuu saj that ^ This question means IVill tlieio 
be (m Ins giammai) as m cominou language, a connection of the 
mattei tieatcd under tlic same head, because the subjects lefei 
necessauly to one another, and the like ’’ [Then follows lu the 
Bhash^a a discussion of P«itaDjali, the puipoit of which is to show 
that the woul (id/it/dra, which litciallj means snpci intcndcnoL, 
f/ovenupont, has, lu giammar, an aiiqlogous sense to that which it 
has m common life] — “ But (theie is) no knowing how fu 
anadliikaragoes’ — Potcuijuli (lepeits these woids in the inannei we 
have seen befote, adding tiie eniih.is ‘theic is,*ashe usually lopeats 
the wouls of a Vu ttika which he explains, m oulei to onsuie its piopor 
text, and then coutiuues) ‘lliese woids menu It might not be 
known towlnt limit in adhikuiais applicable * —Pdi Uif a . “However, 
tint the extent of an adhikuia might be Known Patnnjali “Just 
that the extent of an adiiikara inlglit be known, on tint account this 
lule (I 3, 11) had to be utteied, in otliei woids, that I may Know how 
fai an adliiKura goes But again, how can the extent of an adhikuia be 
Inown through the Sutn, whicli sijs ‘an aUIuKara (will bo rccogni/5ed 
in mj giammai) bj the accent swaiita,’ so that I could saj .‘tlioadlii 
1 ua (is recognized) bj the accent swarPa •* Kuii/yuta “ ‘ But, there 


ami — v ilrttiLi — PiU ijail I 

g in gg i ?r i 

qns fi:9nf^ i *rraf^ sRrfa -j uanjiii 

'V Srttili (oiDilttd inthoCilc etl ) 

^ITThRi^ PaUnj ii I !PT? I srfvT^ 
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b'\\Rir\ liil MiRkOI AN \DlllK\RA 

jsno kuo\MUjj)io\\ f-vi anaclliil uinoes, sa^s tlie N nrLtika , foi lust'ince 
does atllii! ira III 1, 91, sto|) before the butt i III 1 78 oi docs it „o to 
the end of the (tl)iid' book ^ Does tho adhik n v N I 1, 1, stop befoi e tlie 
SOtra N I 1, 78, 01 does it go to the end of the seventh bool ■' — Patanj 
oh ‘ Since, as soon ns (inothei) svvaiita is seen, tlicio is an end of the 
adhikdia (indicated bj the pievious swanta) , bj what means, tlien, can 
there be now an adliikdia * Adliil na is (as we have seen) ateim of 
common lift ^o\\,if^ou saj theie is no such ahhilAta (meant in this 
giammai), v\hj was it said befoie [lu i pievious discussion] ‘ that a 
imw injunction stopping (the applicaljdit> of the adhik n i) a pai iblmsh i 
(had to be given) Theiefoie on account of an adinl aia tins lule had to 
bcutteied — kdtijyata (When Patanjali sajs) As soon as another) 
swaiita IS seen, etc (his woids mean) to stop tlie (applicability of an) 
idhikuta on a subject mattci, the plan is devised to mail anothei 
woul with the swaiita thus because tlic swaiita mail is seen in the 
Sutia V 1 32, It must be infcired that the ipplicabilitv of tlie adliikfua 
N 1 30 (whicti aho was marled with the swaiiti) his ceased — 
Pntonjoh ^ow, has not KUjiij ana said, ‘But theio isnolnowiiio 
how far ail adliil ua goc-s (Quite so hence t\n^) Vai ttil a (conti 
uues) iiiis lesults fioin what i> said ciscwjiere ahateva the 
iiitmci icid tnbic of tho lotUt uUtch ts jotucil (to nn (ulJiil am i nJe) to 
as manj uiles Pataiijali I hese woids would lint 

been hettci quoted thus ‘With wliatevci iiiiincucil value i Icttei is 
joined ( IS aniiban lha to an adliil aid lule toasmanv (follow mg) iiilcs 
tho cid/ii/ t/uwipplios “Iviuj/i/oto ‘ Pot mstiuce to the Siitia N 
I, 80, tho niuto lettei t (tlie second in It e fenasiitias) is to be joined 
theiefoie It applies to tico subsequent iulcs,aud similaily iii otliei 
adliMia lules —PotaiijaU kon, wliat is to bt done when aii 
adlul ui i applies to moie iiiles, wlnlt liieit aie fcwei Itlttis of the 
alphabet‘s Kaijr/ata (When Patdijali says) ‘Few ei (and moic) ’ 
!'» this coiiipaiativo (litemtty, is tlic alliv of the higliet degicc, tc 
the illix of tlic compaidlive) used m refcicuce to dilTeicnt species 
(of the same class) ^ (^o,) it is used iii an ib-solute sense (Foi he 
meuis) If you tlinil the rules belonging to the same adhik ni ait 
(ciy, tlitn (youwould havt to tale Ins woids is implyin„ tint) 
tilt lettcis of the alpIiiUtt may bt tstiU) fcaci outlie otiiei Jiaud if 
y oil think tlie Icttcis aie mini / then (Ins words would imply tlial) tlfbrt 
may bo still nioic mlts belonging to the same adhik na —tartl/fa 
If theie are mort (iiilts foi the same adliikaia than letltis) the c\ 
picssion pit I bcfoic —I^aUiiijaU - If there ue (moio 

lilies fui the svmc tidliik ii i tl an Icttcis) Piniiii(says the ^ <ii itil a) 
ought alw ay s to have in idy use of Uit cipicssiou j rti/ befoi c i r the 
N iittika ought to have latlici said hefoic mth a nuiU fvUoni y m 
the (illative {1 he N nrttil a means that the ndinkli i llicu sliotild 
li i\ e been alw avs inclic ittU in the Siitia bv the tvjicssion Ih it such 
ami such an adhik na is v »!i I Icfnc i e , goes no fiii II « i tlini such 
and such iiuluoi woid as is the cast cq I I ^*0 I] 1 3, H J land 
75, N I 1 an I 18 o 1 an I 70 del Oiiglit 1 mini niilccd (iii such i 
case) Vo have cspicsscd lumselfthus’ \o licoUohtnil llusisa 
mere quLSliuQ of uloubtfiil case in I lu nil such cases llicic ivails the 
P inbliAsh i w Inch s ly s tli it tilt bolatiuu of the spcci tl (dilliCuUv) icsults 
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fioin o\|)l.iimtion,®° foi it does uot follow that because theie is a doubt 
theic IS no cuteuou (to solve it).*” — Katyyata . “ Tiie foiegoiug woid*>, 
‘if tli^e are moie, etc.’medii that Paiimi (instead of giving, c ij , liis lule, 
VI 1, 1, as he does m the woid angasya io,‘tliis is tlie adhikiiia on 
base’), ought to have said,* owjnsya pi 07 (lvch\ 1 c , ‘ this is the adhti di « 
oil hasc vvliich avails befoie (t e , does uot go fiiithei tliaii) VIII. 1, 1 
(t\clu' 5 tvelj).’ llie vvoiils of Pataiijali, ‘ought Puniui, indeed, etc,’ 
mean; ought Paiuni to have given the contents of the two pieceding 
Vui ttikas [Tiieu follows, in the Bhlshva, an obsei vation of PaUiujaU 
on a doubtful pa'^sage, which is the subject of liis comineiit lu its appio- 
piiate place. He continues] . “ What is the pin pose of the Sutra-”’ — 
rdi tti/.u ; “That the piopei waj of applj iiig an adliikiiia might be 
knownbj means of the swauta.”— Pofnnjnfi ; “‘Pioiier waj of ap- 
pljing an ndlukara ’ (Just so) (/ld/ii*/.(f}n means) an agent placed ovci, 
01 an act to be doue, placed ovci. Xow, at the Sutia I 2, 48, the cvjues- 
siou gol/iiiy (used lu the A .11 ttika to tlii» i ule) must not bo considered 
as tlic subject of tile adliiktii.i , foi the cxpicssion stfl will liavo tiio 
swaiita Tiieicfoie, accoiding to the woids of the A iiittika (‘ limt the 
pi Opel wav,’ etc ) those ailives alone will have to bo understood ni that 
Siitia {I 2,18) winch fall undei the head sfi /, ami, accoidiug to tho 
Vilittika’s own wouls, there is no defect in the Sutia 1.2,18” (To 
undeistaud this lattei illusliation of om lule, it 13 ncco'-sarj to know 
tiiat iWfyai/diin, in giving the VAitlika(/of«M{/ruhn«fM;i Kiiinim Ittijm- 
fhani, to tlieSutial 2, 48, intends to point out an oinj«sion in the rule 
ofPAnuii Pataujah, howcvci, shows that the svvaiila OVCI stu In this 
lulo obviates the puuctihousucss of the Vnittika, and ho tlieiefoio 
taunts KatvAj alia, as well on this occasion as when he eoimnents on 
I. 2, 18, foi uot liavuig understood ‘the piopci wav of ippljingtho nillil* 

1 nia,’ bv ic'peating to him las ow n cnlieisnis on tho Sutia of llic pit sent 
discussion Then follow othei illusiiatioiis of Pntanjali ns to the proper 
v\ IV of applving an adliikura, which It is not ueecssarv foi oui mime* 
diale puipose to add to the foicgolng lianslalion] 

nil <«»MM1M\UV ot 'llll.'.l OIUMVI \IllANS I'llOV J.S IHAi I'VNIMs 
MVNMUOl DMIMNO A^ VHA WOULD H V\ L 111.1 N 

13J10'*smLI WiniOLT WJllTIM. 

'llie p.i*<s 1 h ive given heie fioin the ‘ Ci’reat Commenl iij " on 
Pui)ini.-uiid w lm.li niaj serve loo iis a spei linen of lijo manner in which 
the two gr iininatie il saint'*. Katjuv.iii i uml PalaiiJ ili, berulhii/id eveij 
dotiblfiil word of the Sutras-wiH hiveslmnu that Hit* rule of PAijIiii, 

V Idch teaclie** the inaiiner of defining an aiHiff «»m, or he idiiig ink, is 
interpret! tl bj them as being Inscd on Uu «/<pfit«/foii of ii'i llliiy to liis 
Urmluologv There arc three modeK,as v\t Icain from them (and tin 
fuel IS, of course, full.v l)Oi lie out liv the fji’ilras llicinsc Ives), bv wlikit 

" * OTHTm ■ Tl < «iirtl iltllii «l In If lllt^•■lMclI ui 

vi 1‘jtai jjii ipTTTwtTtfiT mPn ; • *i 

lall n li fUliiR an ln»t*nrc l.**lng a ntiii trr ar 1 •• t| | l^-ii 7 il g 

clUi Ikal « ij (n < f a mntcur* all ll It ff»» It jf* ll < r 
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rrmniMndicatcs fi hcading-nile in Ins giamtnnr. The one consists in 
}m 8 using the ^^ord prfi/w,“befoie,”wjtha«ordfollowingintlioabla- 
fne, hr '^hioJi expression )ie implies that the heading contimics up to 
that w Old, u Inch will occin in a latoi Siitra. Anothei mode of Ins 
IS meteli to indicate the heading, the extent of wincii is then, as 
tlie Bh islij a sa\s, matter of “explanation.” His third and last mode 
consists in putting the sign of a swaiita,— Jihfch itns imf i/ite/nlcd 
for proniinctntton,— not o\ei anj word of tlic Sutra, aibitianh, as 
Di. Boehtlingk im igmes, hut, as common sense >\oiild suggest, over 
that ^ord x\lnch is the heading, as oxei the word stri, in llic 
Sfitia I. 2 , 48 KU^arana, moieoxei, indicates {b^ tlie expression 
bliihjast), and Patanjali expiessly states, that in tiiose cases in 
which the numbei of Sutras coinpiised under an adliiklia did not 
exceed the numhei of the letters of the alphabet, a lettci representing 
a numerical xalue (witliout, of course, being “ the bearei of a swanta"), 
was added to indicate the extent of the adhikdra ; and from the example 
gixenbx Kan 3 ata we must infei that tire numerical xalue of the lettei 
was deteimined b\ the position it has in tlie ^l^as^ltras, since i is to 
him an equivalent of the figiue 2 And this lepiesentation of flgines by 
letters of the alphabet deiives an additional interest from the circum- 
stance that it is quite difleient from themelhcd we meet with at a latei 
period of Hindu piogiess in matliematics and nstronom} ** In short, 
we see that Patanjali and KAt3u3ana not merel} presuppose a Know ledge 
of wilting in PAnini, but consider the use ho Ins made of writing ns one 
of the chief means hn tt hich he has bttiU up the tcchmoal Bit iictu) c of 
his u’orh 

I w lU obv late, at once, an objection wliicb maj be 1 aised,— though 
it could scarcelr be i aised b> tliosc-who tient Kutyajana as a contem- 
porarj ofPilnini, oj use the Commentaries as direct evidence for 01 
against P.inini,— I moan ttie objection tint tlio comments of Kntv Ijnna 
and Patanjali would onlj testify to tlicii own knowledge and use of 
wiittcn accents; but that neither necessitates the conclusion that Pilqini 
knew and employed, ns tliej suppose liim to have done, written accents, 
noi that he was acquainted with the use of wntten letters for the 
purpose of denoting numerical values \nd should thcie be anv who 
attach moie faith to Kaijvata the late commentator on Patanjali, 
thin to Patanjali himself and KltyAvana, thej might, perhaps, adduce 
an observation of this giammanaii, “that the Sutras ofPanmiwcre 
read in one breath, (without anv regard to accent),” in older to infci 
that the swanta might hnveb’en sounded ovei the word wineli jt intend- 
ed to mark as adhlkaia.*’ Such a conclusion, liow ever, would be in 
vali(lated,not onl.v bj the natural sense of tlie passage qiioteil, but bv 
the remark of the same grammarian, which is contained in the transla- 
tion I have given before, and n Inch states tint the swanta was not 

“ Compiro tho fiystem of xryibhittn, who uses \owcl<i and iia«als=0 , to, {a 
/lid, pa pin m=;2 jpi, tfa, bo, ia=* otc Sec f asson « lUcliri/t, Tf 
IT^ "J ninial A«htiqiio vol XVI , p UC etc 

*’ Faiyjala towards the cud of tho Intro«1«"tlon miPRsMlH 

—Another discns^ion on fldhiWm ocenrs Incidcntallr Sii Patanjali » 

comtnent on I 1 
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intcmlod, ni oiu present case, foi “piactic5al application” Itiemains, 
thoiofoio, to be seen \\liethci tins rcnnil of KaM'Tla is cnnfiimcdln 
analogous facts in Panini’s Giammat 

WRITTFiN ACCENTS INDISPENS VllLP TOR PaMM S TERMINOLOGN 

PAnini ficquentH lefois, in Ins Sutras, not onlj to giamniauans 
^^holn^e pieoeded him, Imt to lists of affixes, and to auangcments of 
the \cibal loots, xvhich must liaxc coincided witli Ins own teiminologj 
The personal iclatioii of Panmi to these collections oi boohs uill be the 
subject of future lemaiK , it will suffice, at piescnt, to show that Panini’s 
woil, and these woihs, were based on the same giammatical sj stein 
P.inini infers, foi instance, to a list of aflixes which begin with vn 
wheie the mute lettPi «— which has exactlj the same technical laliie 
ill the affix «« as it would ha\e in Puimi’s affixes n», no, oi in otliei teims 
oontaiiiing this aniibandha~pio\es that tJiese affixes rested on the 
terminologj whicli gOACins theSntias of PAnun He speal s of Wmiddi, 
odrtdi, tiidddi,-- in short, of the ten classes of ladicals, just as thej are 
gi\cn 111 the Hli'ltupvtln, and even of subdivisions of tins work, c (/ , 
di/iitedi, piishddt, hhidndi, laiichddi, ynjddt, i adlindt, etc ;** and if tlieio 
existed a doubt that the expressions quoted, winch contain the first 
word of a list, Necessauly implj the whole list, and m the ordci 
m w Inch the wouls of such a list appeal in this woik,** the doiibtei 


Oil the vieonect spelling of the uoril u i ifth 
“ , corapaic Pimm HI *1 1 , 4 73 —Tins word is sometimes wnttou 

hut wponglj, for tlio Sanaiii rules appl) not only to real words buteqiinlh 
to the toclinical language of the Sutras Since 5t!I in a pada (pfirva 

pads) it Las to follow the Sandiu rule giacn XlII D 82 Red padas ending !ii 
it IS true are rare and pcihaps still raroi as frst parts of a coinpound but-aword 
becomes on tint verv ground the subject of an exceptional rulo , its first part 
IS said to 1 0 not but (T 4 18 \ 3) As tl e phonetic rules of tho gramraarnns 
bespoal thu necessities and prcililcotions of tho Hindu organ of speech technical 
names could not but follow tho general rules of pronunciation, nml tl ore is no cause 
thcrotoro to establish an exception for the terni 

“ CJomparc e g Pfliunl 13 I If 4 72 and 7o , III 1, 6 i) 73 77, 78 70 81, 2' 
III 1 5> 3 101 VII I 69 VI 1 16 X If 2 4'i and othci instances which are quoted 
in tho excellent ftodlceji Linffitcc SoHscrlfee of 11 cstepjfaord 

“ It IS kirolj- possible boueior to ailfoit «nch a doubt toepiuliti does not 
restrict himself to gonoralh lucntioning radicals by giving the first word of tho 
order sucli as bhiufili nlili etc lie refers also to distinct mirabcrs Thns, XII 
2 59 ho speaks of the four nilieal* Icginmng wjtli and the rule lie gives 
applies to no other four radicals than and tho tlireo radicals which follow It In 
the Ohfitnp (§18,10—2’) he speaks XII S 7o of (he /lic radicals beginning with 
«K, and Ills rule av ids onlv for «p and tio fine radicals \vl Icli follow It In tho 
Dhatiip (§ 2S I16-1’0) or Ml ", OS of (h jlue radicals beginning with 
(ssRhltup § 24 59— Cl) or X I 16 of (fe n x nlieals beginning with 5 ^ 
(=:T)hatnp §21 fl— C9) or VI 4 12" of (he seieii radicals beginning with 
(Dhatnp § 19, 73—79) etc In all these instances therefore the orlor of the' 
radicals In the D) atnpatln as referre I to lij Plidiii Is the absolute eoiidltlon of Ids 
role 
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^^ould liave at least to admit that the anubandhas or technical 
letters \\Iiicli accompam each radical lu the Dliatupltlia, possess 
the grammatical value winch is expressly defined as inhering 
in them b} special rules of Panini.** He refers to the Upadei^, 
which IS, according to Patanjali, a list, not onlj of the radicals, 
but of nominal bases, affixes, paiticles, increases of the base and 
grammatical substitutes, all of which are “settled, ” as KatjA^ana 
sajs 


THIS RESULTS FROM TnE miATUPATHA 

Now, if we consult the Sutras whicit treat of the verbal loots, 
we And, for instance, that, as a lute, a root is nilatta on the last 
s} liable (VI I, 1C2) Yet (VIL 2, 10 Paniiu states that a radical 
has not tlie connecting vowel t, if in the Upade^^a it is a nioito- 
syllnMc and niiiidottn As tlie former rule conceinsa ladical, winch 
is part of, and embodied in, "a real word, while the latter describes 
the theoretical existence of the radfeal in the DhatupAtlia, we ma\ 
imagine, it is true that for the purpose of grammatical teaching a 
pronunciation of the radical was devised m the Upadesa different 
to that which it has lu leal languag** But, even on the supposi- 
tion that a ladical could be pronounced anudatta, is it probable 
that PAnini or tlio authors of the Dliatupdtha could have 
lecourso to so clumsy a method for convening the rule implied 
hi the term ^oiiiiddtfrt Would thej giatmtousl} have created 
llie confusion that must necessanlj arise fiom a twofold pronun- 
ciation of the same ladical, when anj other technical amibandha 
would have enabled them to attain the same end ’ Let us suppose, 
on the contrary, that <i«Hddfto, ID the Upadesa, does not mean the 
spohen, but the written accent, and the difficult} is solved without 
the necessity of impugniug the abiht} or the common sense of the 
grammarians 

This infereuce is sliengtliened, moreover, by another analogous 
fact, which maj be recalled before I give further proof from a 
sjcopsis of PAnini's rules and the appeaiauce of the radicals in 
the Upadesa This fact is contained in the last Sutra of PAnini’s 
grammar, where he teaches tliat the short vowel n, which in his 
rules IS treated as vivrita, or pronounced with the expansion of the 
throat, IS, lu leality saiiivrtta, or pronounced with the contraction 
of the throat. Tins Siitia did certainl} not intend to impose upon 
the pupil the task of pronounciog, during his grammar lessons, the 
short vowel o in such a manner as no Hindu can pronounce it, or of 
sounding, when learning the propeities of tins vowel, instead of it, 
some nonilesciipt depiitv vowel sound it can only mean that, for 
the sake of technical pin poses defined !»} the commentators, Panini 
made a fiction in Ins grammar, which, of course, lie had to remove 
when terminating Ins bool This fiction, liowever, being based on 


•• Compare the quotations III VrestcrgaardBnaUiccs.p S43 

Compare I’Snmi 18 2 Vf 1 43, ISC , 4 37 , TUI 4, 14 18 (the term occurs 
Ircqucntly, too, id the VVrttiXas and KarikSs) aod see note SO 
0 
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a phonetic unposstbility, v.oulc} be a \ei} awkward one if it applied 
to oral teaching oiilj; it becomes quite unobjectionable if it is support- 
ted hi a written text.' ’ 

If a ladical in the Upadesa, sais Panini (I 3, 12) has tlie o««dnfff» 
(ornp)as anubandha, it is, in general, inllected in tlie dtnioncpndrt ;if 
its anubandha is the suut itn (or «) it is, uiidei certain conditions, inflect- 
ed in the dtiiinnepnda ; under otlieis, in the pai nsumijiada (1.3,72); 
if It has neither of these onn&auintris (nor is subject to anj of tlie rules 
(I. 3, 12— 77), it is inflected in the imt asinatpada onl} (I. 3,78). Again, 
from the DhtttupUha we learn that, /or instance, the radicals u 
It, vri, hilt 1 , hshi (sh), j»n, are nKiidotfo (i e , do not assume the connpct- 
ing vowel i), hilt ha\e neither the omidotta nor tlie siuarito as annhaii- 
dho." The latter term implies that the sign which heais thi& deno- 
mination is added after the significant element Since, howevei, the 
roots named aie monosyllables tn theUpndesa, and since it is impossible 
to pronounce an accent without a vowel-sound supporting it, the 
assumption tliat the onnd«tf« and other accent-n«ii5n«dhns were spoken 
sounds, would lead to the conclusion that the same veibal lOot was 
simuUaneouslj niuidatta and not amuUUta.^^ 

If I had adhered to thetcnninologj of the DliAtupritha, as it is met 
with in the best MSS of MSdhaia’s conimentarj, the foregoing iHustia- 


Ou d«e pioiiHiiciwtioM o/ tUe voacl d 

•' I call it a phonetic tnipoesttilify since ft, it it wci© pronounced would 
assume the properties of gq ^ i>ut as Pit ini docs not allow suUi an 9? to ocoiipj the 
same portion of tirao which IS required for the pronunciation of 971, a slioi t 9f pio 
nounced with the expansion of thothroat, becomes to a Hindu organ of speech and 
from Pdninis point of mow, impossible For this reason, Patanjali, too who on a 
previous occasion had defined the loiters which occor m tho Upadesa, i e , tho npn- 
dishtn-mi ana ns pronounced or prononnccabic letters [soo note 40] loots upon this 
last Sfitra of Pdiiini as merely given locountoraci tho effect of tho Upadesa , ho 
thos implies that this is the only caso in nlucli an xpadidita i<ai in was not pronoun 
ccable 97 91 (VlII 4 88)|| 1 

^d d Tg cU TT fg — Kao^ata i JrterTORFim. I 

97^T^TSufu% I I ?Rt7 

*’ Wcstergaaril » Radices §31, 21— IC 

*® Other instances may bo gathered fiomWestorgaard s Radices I mustcxcliidt, 
ho^^e^or some which aro not conntenanred by the best MSS I have consulted , those 
cspecialh which arc met with in tho Radices under tho term I or when wo 

nail m the latter work (« , § 22 and 1 31 , 1 etc ) that 5??, yjsi , etc , 

Sftrj, Itc.aro 9R^nn and nr(§ 31, 10 etc) thatinf, 

etc,aro3^nn and , I could not adduce theso ntulsimilar Instances iu sup 

port of mj contliisions , siiict Mildhaa a is certainly right in glriiig instead of tho 
term , the* word SWnf^'orTTPT^RTTTT » as tho amibandliaTT would bocomo 

meaningless, if these roots had, lasidis llio anubandha ?5jf^ Tho term 
Js correctly Indicated l»\ Wcstcrgasrtl and the MSS f>r Instance, of tho roots 

(5 21) RuRt,, foii (5 *.) ipj, HJJ, tic (j ;ci g:-, 
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tion uould Inve become still more stiiking ; for, according to them, the 
roots jyd,ri, etc, are ointdoffn, aadJia\etlie fit/ritfaas their anuban- 
dba In general itmay be obser\ed, that the Sutra L 3, 78isapparent- 
ly xmderslood bj Martbaaa and other commentatois as relernng to 
loots ubicb haxe iiddtta as anubandlia . for a root xx Inch is neither antl^ 
(liittct nor stvarttet, is described bj them as nddftet There is some 
reason, how ever, to doubt vvhethei the latter term realij occurred in 
the Upadesa referred to bj Panini ; and as the solution of this doubt, 
iQ an alhrmatixe sense, would add auothei fact to those aheadi obtain- 
ed, it w ill uot be superfluous to adx crt to it here. 

TheimsgiMng I entertain is based on Pannii’sown terminology. 
He speaks of roots which, in the Upadesa are Hd/if to (VII, 3, 34) and 
ojjiidntfo (M. 4, 37; VII. 2, 10), wbicli are flinfrfdtfet and' siyantct (see 
the preceding quotations, p 33) ; but there is no trace m his grammar 
of ladicals winch aie mUittct And this omission is the more striking, 
as the number of roots winch are inaiked ndnftet m the present MSS. 
of the Dbatupatlia is considerable. Nor it is sitisfactoiil} explained 
bj the negative tenor of the Sutra I 3, 78, since there is no other 
instance in Pdnmi’s work of a technical and important term being given 
vaguely and mferentiallj 

If, however, we apply to the present case the conclusions we have 
been already compelled to diaw as to PAnini’s Iiavingused accents as 
written signs, we may surmise the reason why mlattet isnot amongst 
the terms employed by tins grammaiian Of the three accents, 
iiddttn, snmrttaand oiiudatfo, the two lattei only are marked m the 
pnnc’pal Vaidik writings, the stoni tta being indicated by a perpendicu- 
lar hne over the syllable, tlie ciniddtfa by a horizontal line undent. 
The syllable not marked is luhittT It Is possible, therefore, to say 
that a radical or syllable winch IS not marked is iiddtfo, and that one 
with a hoiizontal stroke under it is oiiinWtfo ; it is possible, too, to 
speak of aline added undei orovci the last letter ol the radical ; but it is 
surely impossible to call that * addition’ ((tuubnntllia) winch, not being 
visible, could not be added at all Tins explanation of the absence of the 
teimuduttet is founded, of course, on the supposition that the system of 
marking the accents was the same at Pamni's time, as it occuis in onr 
MSS of the priocipa} Veda S-iohilts , bat }t can hurdjj t>e- doubled that 
this system vs as deeply rooted in Hindu tradition as everything else 
connected with the preservation of tlie sacred books. If then, it 
becomes certain that Pdniui knew written accent signs which were not 
pronounced, It will not be hazardous to put faith in the statement of 
Kaiyyata, that the swaiita which was intended as a mark of an adlii- 
kfira, was also a written sign, a perpendicular stroke, “ but had 
nothing to do with practical application” 

etc (§28) etc (§ 29), etc for all these radicals have not the 

annbandhaST A proof of the accuracy of the commentators in this respect, is 
affonlcd by the instance of the root {§ 24,7) which is described in the JlhStupa 
tha as and represented at the same tune as ^f^rfor they explain on 

this occasion tint the annbandha g-does not indicate the itmanepada inflection, 
marked by the term imt refers to the effect of the SOtra III 2, ll» 
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I^^DU CATTLE MARKED WITH NUMERALS 


EVEN THE HABir OF MARKING HINDU CATTLE AFFORDS PROOF OF THE 
ACQUAT^TA^CE OF THE HINDTO, IN THE TIME OF PaNINI, 

WITH THE ART OP WRITING 

That PaniiH, as Patanjali tells us, ant! Katja}aua gi\es us to 
understand, used letters in his ndliikara rules for the notation of numei* 
al values, does not follows, 'ne must admit, ft om his own words in the 
quoted Sutra (L 3, 11), but there is aiiile of his (VL 3, 115) in ^luch 
he informs us that the owneis of cattle weie, at his tune, in the habit 
of marking then beasts on the ears, in ordei to make them recog- 
nizable. Such signs, he sajs, were, foi instance, a swastika, a ladle, a 
pearl, etc ; jet he mentions besides, eight and five. No^, eithei the 
grazlei s used lettei s of the alphabet to denote tliese numerals, or they 
emploj ed special figures, as we do. In either case, it is ob\ious that thej 
must ha\e been acquainted with writing; in the lattei, moreover, that 
the age to which thej belonged had alieadj oierconiethe primitiie 
mode of denoting nuiiKials bj letteis, and that wilting must have been, 
therefoie, ahead} a matter of the commonest kind At all e\ents, and 
whlche\ei altcrnati\o be taken— if e^en tlie Hindu cattle paraded the 
acquaintance of the Hindus with the art of wiiting and of maiking nu- 
merals,— one may suioh belioie that Pnnini was as proficient in writing 
as the cowherds of liis time, and that, like them, ho lesoited to the 
marking of niimeials wliencxei it was coiuenient to him to do so. 

THE WORDS LOPA AND DRIS, IN THF StTRAS. ARP A FDRTIIER PROOF 
THAT PaMM HAP A KNOt\ LEDGE OF WRITING 

The absence of a letter oi grammatical element, ore\en of a woid, 
the presence of which would Jn\e been required bj a prcMOUS lule, Is 
called by pjlnini lopn The Iiteial sense of this woid, winch is derived 
fiom Iiip, “ to cut off," IS “ cutting off " It w ill be conceded that it is not 
possible to " cut off” any but a visible sign, and that a inetaphoriCcal ex- 
pression of this kind could not have arisen, unless the lealitj existed 
Indeed the very definition which PAnini gives of this term must remove 
v!iWi\A,AA.Vitat;e*VYaVx:4«n5 ?iwA 

being seen " (scil , of a letter, etc) •• For, wlntever scope maj be given 
to the figurative meaning of the radical "to see," it is plamlj impossible 
that an author could speak of a thing visible, literallj or>^mctnpIion- 
callj, unless It were refenbie to his senso of siglit. A lettei or word, 
wlucliis no more seen, or Ins iiiidergone the effect of lojm, must, tlicie- 
forc, previously to its lojin, have been a visible or wiltten letter to him 
And the same remark applies to an expression wliicli occurs several 
times in the Sutras ; for PAnini speaks more than once of affixes which 
are seen, or of a v ow el w hicli is seen in vv ords.® * 

•• I 1, CO ^ 

t jvrinagr retatlxQ to (f e nyttleol poiren o/ (lie aljJuibft, from 
n Cluipler of a Dlaloffne brttreen htra and Ptirtatf 

•• m^in 2. 178.S, 180— iir 3,7'i-v^ 
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N£DAS WERE PI^^EJWEn IN WRITING AT PaMNIS TIME 

If It becomes evident from the foiegoing arguments that P^lnIm 
not only iniote, but that ioMtiH0Tvas a main element in the teclniioal 
ariangement of Jiis rules, it maj not be superfluous to ask, whether 
the sacred texts had been committed to wnting at the time at whicli 
lie lived, or wlietiier thej weie pieseived then bv memoir onl} ? That 
the meie fact of leainiiig the Veda does not disprove the possibilit} 
of its having been preserved bj written letters also, is clear enough, 
and IS ludirecttj acknowledged bj Mullet himself®’ He quotes, it is 
true, a passage from tlie AfahMihArata, and one from Kumdrila’s 
Varttikas, which condemn, the one the writing of the Veda, 


iimfq XI 3,137— in 2, lot— ^JTP^sfq v 3, 14 

— Though in the foregoing ohservitions no conclnsloii of mino is founded on state 
ments of the later grammarians alone, it may not be without some interest to 
mention now that these grammarians do not seem to have conceived as moch as the 
idea of Paninis grammar ever having existed except m writing For Kaiyyata 
amongst others, refers to a written text of this grammar, oven when there Is no 
necessity whatever of making allusion to snch a circumstance We must infer, there 
f wo, that it was a matter of course to biui to look upon Paninis rules as having been 
at all times written rnics Thus in comoienting on the vowel ^ of the prafiiuMra 
fPF, and In adverting to its last letter, he might have simply spoken of a letter ip, 
but ho speaks of a fctfoi-sijii IR ‘ ‘W? etc ' — 

And when Professor SfuUor as wo shall presently i>ee, avails himself of so latoaii 
authority as the Jl/im iuM*r irfti^as of Aiim rtfo to prove or to make plansible 
facts concerning the highest anti<iuity I vvill rpiote, as a connterpart another lato 
work whichintrodnccs to ns tho go<l Siva liinisolf os recommending the uritnig and 
wearing of grammatical texts as a means for the attainment of boons and tho 
prevention of evils 1 need not add that I look upon neither work as a snUlciont 
authoritj to settle the points of the present discussion Tho passage alluded to 
occurs in tho chapter of a raj stical dialogue between 6iva and Ins wife, callod Jn-I- 
mil indcrpshar(7lia$ijii, whoro ftiva after having explained to Pfirvatl tho letters of 
tho alphabet conclndes his instruction with tho following words 

51^^ I xTOT | tR SR 97^1 

Rf I i ^sriv 'Tsfisi-yiifiHi ?mif^ i 

I <* ifxinan urifra (Ins grammatical explanation on a 
bird leaf with a miitnro of tho yellow pigment Gorochanft and saffron orifhobas 
it written by a scribe with the unilP of a p^copmoon hh nock or Ids arm or his 
heail ho iwcomos after three ilays froonrom all diaoaso and If a wise man, 
wishing for prog(.ny roads and retains it attentively ho is sure to obtain a sin, 
wbo vwll bo like me, from his (prcvionslv) barren wife If a battle (rages), or tho 
roj-al family spreads terror orif*» tiger causes alarm or on slmlLar occasions, all 
danger vanishes In merely remembering (this f,rainraatleal explanation) What 
further shall I tell thee? etc 

'* History etc p 21<* ‘The ancient literature of India was continually 
levrnt by heart and even at tho present lUj, when IISS havo lieeomo so common, 
some of lU more sacrttl jmrtloas must still bo awjnlreil by the ptipll from tho mouth 
of a teirher, and not from MKS 
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and the otlipi the learning it from a wntten tc\t ; hut I hold that 
neithei quotation proies unj thing against the practice of minting the 
Yeda at or befoie Panim’a time Both passages might, on the contrary, 
he alleged to conflim the fact that the offence of writing the Vedas 
liad alreadj been committed when these veises were composed Tliej 
betrai, it is tiue, as weshould expect, the appiehcnsion of their authors 
lest oral teaching might become supeifluous, and tlie sen ices of the 
Bralimatia caste be altogetliei dispensed writh ; but tliej coni ev nothing 
else- not e\en the prohibition that the teacher oi Gut u himself might 
not liaie lecoiirse to a wiitten text of the Veda if he wanted to refiesb 
his memory oi to suppoi this meditation. Nas , we maj go fiirther,and 
asseit that hj an authoiity ceitainl^ much older than both tlie authois 
of this passage of the Mahxbharata and the MimAnsa-V/irttilvas, all the 
first three tastes were distinctli lecommended to possess written 
Vaidik texts. For, let us heai what the lawgiver Yajnavalkya sajs: 
“ All the religious orders must ceitainlj have tlie desiie of knowing the 
Veda : therefore the flist three classes —the twice-boi n— should see it, 
think on it, and hear It ” But how could Yajnavalkjaordei them to see 
the Veda, unless it could be obtained m writing ?“* And that PAnini.too, 


P 502 “III the Mnhabbiratn we rcart ‘Tliose who sell the Vedas and 
oven those who write them, those also who defile them, thej shall go to hell 
KoQifirile sajs ukat knowledge of the truth is worthless which has been aeqnirod 
from the Veda, if the Veda has not been rightly comprehended, if }t has been learnt 
from writing, or been rcceiiod "from a feOdra,”— The passage of the Wahfibhilratn 
cjnotedby MdUer, occurs in the dioisdsatm p worse 1615 1 doubt, however, whether 
Ins rendering of ^ “those aUo who defile the Vedas, Is quite 

correct It sooms to me that it moans “those whocoirupt the test of the Vedas, 
and that it is synonjmoiis with the expression which occurs In the 

second act of the Pi nbodlin clidit(fr<Kl(i>/(i (c<1 BrocLhans, p 20 1 14, ed Calc p 
l2a, 1 5) The oxpression ?TrpTRr * which precedes br a fow lersos 

(Aiiiisdstiiui p a lC39)>c,‘ tlioso who Mtiato agreements is niialogons There Is, 
unhappily, no comment of NilnfcnuPm on either of tlicso passages 

1 p(i$sagc from 1 oj'Ktialkya, uhtch shous (fmt AimiKScripfs of the 
Vedas exxilcif in Afii ftmc 

“ \fijnai 111 IJl H g I 

V ijn4neswara, the moilcrn commentator of X 4jna\allya, who 
likoKnm3ri1a is evident]} not plcasMl with iho recommendation of “seeing’ the 
Xoda twists Uic eonstructian of the latter passage into tho following sense the 
tnico-born should first hear (tho expounding of) tho Veda, then rellcct on it and 
thus (1)1 rcflootion) keep it present (to their mind) In order to Impart to the 
wor«l“tosco iho flgnralho sense, lu'•^c\orscH the entire and, It would seem, 
natural onKr of the injunction uhlcli recommends the twice-born first to look Into 
the Veda, then to reflect on It, and iiltimatel) to nslc tho teacher to ghchlsowii 
explanation of it , the latter Imcornlng of course, nioro cflectiai, if tho piiplllsal 
ready somewhat familiar with his snbject —This is the comment of the UIMAilKirrt 

jnm^ s*?f wir^rnT- 
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must have seen written ^ iidik texts follows clearlj,in nij opinion, 
fiom twoSutras,iQ which he sa^s. “(the augment a) is seen also in the 
A'eda (viz , in other •instances than thoae mentioned m a foimer lule 
and (the adeSa an) is seen also m the A’'etla (vis , in other cases of asthi, 
dnd/it, etc, than those mentioned pieviouslr) It is on tins gioiind 
that—while disnppro\ing the loose manner in winch the Siddhanla 
Kaumudi imparts to the word i/rniif/miaPanini'sSutri, T 3, 75, tlie mean- 
ing redo,— I cannot altogether reject the identitv which is established 
by this commentai\ between the two“words, though it would have 
been better, in a gloss on P<lnini, to have retained the distinction which 
lie himself established for’ facilitating a clearer understanding of those 
Sutras which lefer to levealed bools, and of otlieis which speak of 
unrevealed ones 

There is but one other question which can be raised in connection 
with the piesent inquiii Was writing known befoie Paninl ’ 

WRITING WAS ENOWN CbFORC P\MM — RT&H I V SFER 01 
VAiniKUAMNs 

One word, of fiequciit occuiienco in the Vnulik hymns, onatliei 
tiic sense which is imparted to it, may enable us. perliafis, lo form an 
opinion on this diflicult pvoblem I mean the word Jiisfii It is explained 
by old and modern commentators as * a seer of hymns' a saint to 
v/hom those Aaidik In mns leferred to liis autliorsliip, weie revealed by 
adiviiuty. Thus it is said tit tlio Satapatiia Bialimanv that the JZtshi 
Vtvmadeva obtained scciito (lie Itigvcda b\ mn, IV, 2C, 1 , oi in the 
Aitareya Brfllinnna that the Ilislii seem*; the hy mn II 41, 2, siioko it 
Foi reason which w'lll apiiear from tliestatement I sliall have to make on 
the chronological rel Uion of these works to Pimm, I cannot appeal to 
these Bralmianis as evidence for the piesent pm post ,it is safer to quote 
Pamni himself, who aNo speaks of hymns whicli are uccn (IV 2, 7), and 


M 4, 73, ami VII 1 7C 

•' Coinpirc note 27 I nllHiIcil abo%tto»lic inalogri exists Ixotwocii tlio 

toulr'v.stcil worils gnmtl <i-firtlui ami lo ro lorWw \ftcr Inving whown that the 
?eii’c wjs'it wxav'Afir -levtil v'.Nnw .ntsv ■\yijvV? st iTifssj^^ir iVmn" ifile 

IMrmshta nf the Nirntta (I 12) STO W ferPsf? 

»r 3 3 ich Is thus reiidcrttl lij 

Mr aiwir iiilus%jl silo work Original Sinskrit Texia (vol 11 j> I8S) “This 
reflective (lotluellon or the sense of the lijnins is efIis,to I hj the liclp of orsl tradi- 
tion an 1 rcasouiiif; Tho hvinns art not to bt intcr{ rctod as isoHted texts, but 
sicording to tlioir context In this | ass-igc the words ?rTT! ire erjni 

nlciit of w'MniSlJtW 

•• Salt] \i\ 4 2 22 irfn^ isi5'*T5orTr|^»f'pT - ‘'h<r 

Hr 0 l 0>dj ircni-o MCIkr« “ Vn- 

Viciit Hlslorj |» 237 wnCT . . JTVT5I CJT, He or ( ml i on If o tint 

Torso of II • Uik pratislkra (i I tlio vrlashl oilmmofMr iteg tier " J >nrml \sii 
tKjn* tom MI 1850 |> I S I ) , or Vaj- on linlnt I I I 

miq , r tl t snn t on l\ I 7J elc 
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tins term, we maj fairly admit, on account of Ins using the woid 
srofnya/® that he was acquamtetl w ith it, ami that the same mode of 
studying the Vedas was already usual in Ins time Now the contrast 
18 marked between ‘ seeing” the Veda and “hearing’ it In metaphori- 
cal language both terms would be equivalent , they would express com- 
prehension of the revealed truth. But there is no metaphor in the 
term “srnti”. “Hearing" the Veda rests on a material fact. Wlij 
should “seeing” the lijmns be considered to rest on a less solid 
ground * 

To extend this view fiom Ydska and tlie predecessors he 
quotes, to the authors of the hymns themselves, would, no doubt, 
be very hazardous For even on the supposition tliat the etymology 
proposed by the son of Uparnan}!! is correct,’* no proof exists tliat 
Rtshi IS conceived in the li} miisas implying the seer of tool ds or senten- 
ces He may be there the real representative of the Roeli wlio sees tlie 
general idea of las prajer or praise, but fashions it with Ins own— 
uninspired— words There are, we may add in proof of this assertion, 
various instances in the poetrj of tlie Rtgveda, where the poet is spoken 
of as having “composed” (literally fabncatetl or {/enei ated), not as 
having “seen,” a hj inn , and they belong nmloubtedlj to real antiqmtj, 


’ II 1,05 amlV 2,84 Compare also the Gana; to ^ 1, ISO 1S3 tho 

GanatoV 2 88, and tlifirin theOana to IX 2 138 

Oil the tttte ftishi 

The title of RisLi was, at a later period given to renowned aatliors, though 
they were not considered as inspired by a divinity The Ealpa works for instance, 
are admitted on all hands to be hatoan and uninspired compositions, yet Knmarila 
writes mono of hiaV&rttikasd 3 10) q I 

qrfkit g 5 nn ..... . ““*1 ‘‘sam 1 

I and "U STPTTn? 

^ lUiJdR WT-dN? irar , t V, So mention occars of an author of a 

Ealpa work who was not a Risbi , bat all that Rishis compose is like that which tho 
lathors of Mantras compose The woni arsltei/a Is a synonym of ctomal, and 

the aaaUty of arjlicyn is vc«ted In the Kalpa-Sutras , moreover, tho Veda says 
that the words of Aeluiri/tis ha^oaalhority, and tho Acliarjcit who have composed tho 
Vedlngas arc doomed Rishis And though these words of his make part of a 
pfirvapaksha, and tho proposition that tho Ealpa works have tbo same claim to 
dlvino origin as tho Mantras, IS refuted by him In tho Siddliinta his refutation 
merely concerns this Utter part of tho discussion but docs not invalidate tho title 
ot Bishl given by him to the authors of tho Kutpxs For as ho said on a provious 
occasion 51 **>0 proponudor oven of a Pflrvapaksha 

*- should not say that which is too ranch at sarlanco with truth (if his Pilrvapaksha is 
to bo worthy of being part of a disc ission) Tho titlo Rlshl had therefore already 
lost Its primltlvo worth In the days of KumSnla and had nmlergooe tho samo fato 
which is common to titles in general 

” That In CTf, the ^ may be a preflt is counlcnancod by tho following analogies 
XE (=W) and VC and and « (sttijlfd), XR (respected) 

and turt (‘respcctciir an I Xfff (whence (lo bo glad) and m 

^ «v "a -v 

and xnr. 

7' 
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as tbej sliow gieJiter common sense. Thus it is said in the Rigxed'^ 
(1.171,2) “this praise accompanied ^vith oUeriogs, Maruts is made Od. 
fabucated) for jou by the heart;” or (VI 16,47): “^^e offer to thee, 
Agni, the clarified butter in the shape of a hymn made (lit. fnhiicflfrd) 
by the heart.” or (I. 109,1,2);“. clear understanding has been 

given to me bj no one else than by }ou, Indra, and Agm ; nithitl, 
have made (lit. fabricated) to jou this hymn, the product of intelligence 
which intimates my desire for sustenance For I ha\e heard that you 
aie more munificent gners than an unworthy bridegroom or the brother 
of a bride; therefore, in offering you the Soma, I produce (lit. pcjiciafc) 
for youanew hymn;”oi (VII. 7, 6): “these men who lm\ecle\crly 
made (lit, fniueated) the hymn, have increased the prosperity of all 
(living beings) witb food.”’* And when the poet says in a VAlakhilya 
hymn : “India and Varuna, I ha\e seen through de\otion that which, 
after it was heard in the heginumg, you ga\e to the poets— wisdom, 
understanding of speech seeing is obviously used by him in none hut a 
metaphorical sense 


” Compiro, for other instances, Muirs“Original Sanskrit Tevts, vol If p 208, 
note 103, and p 220 ^ 

” Comparo ibid p 220 Jpfi'lT flT^T ItfH* 1 

In the same sense 1 says (I 20) > 

‘the Rialns had an intuitu c insight into duty’ (Miur,Tol II p 174),niulSdy^^<‘0» 
in Ins eloss on liigr I 103, 7 or on IV SO 0 



PKOPESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT THERE AKfcJ FOUR DISTI’?*^^ 

OP ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITE1UTDRB,-THE CHHANDAS MAnW 
BRaHMANA and sOTRA periods his DISTRIBUTION OP 
THE ANCIENT LITERATURE OVER THESE PERIODS 

REFUTATION OF HIS VIEWS AND OP HIS DISTRIBUTION 
OP THE ANOIENT LITERATURE 

There are m the Vaidik age, save Professor Muller (p 70), “ four dis- 
tinct periods T\liich caa be established witli sufficient evidence Thej 
may be called the 0/i/mud<is iieriod, Afoiitra period, Brcihviana portoil, 
and Siltro period, according to the general form of the literary produc- 
tions ■which give to each of them Its peculiar historical character ” In 
the continuation of his work he tlien defiues the Chliandas period as 
embracing the earliest hjmns of the Rigveda, such as he conceise>» 
them to be according to the instances he has selected from the bulk of 
this Veda (p 525 ff ). The Mantra peiiod is, m Ins opinion, represented 
by the remaining part of the Rigveda (p 456 ff ) , and the Brahmana 
period by the SAma %eda samhitS, “orthe prajer book of the Udgatri 
priests,” v-hich IS entirely collected from the Rigveda,’* the Sambit4s 
of the Yajur\eda(p 457), the Brahmana portion of the Vedas, properly 
80 called, and “ on the frontier between the Brahmana and Sutra litera- 
ture,” the oldest theological treatises ^oi Aianjakas and Upanishads 
(p 313 /f) Lastlj, the Sutra period contains, according to him {p 7Xff), 
the Vaidik words written in theSfltrastyle, vi* , the six Veditigas or 
tho works on‘‘Silsh^ (proKHWcmtioii), Ohhaudas (meter), Vyakarana 
(ornmmor), Nirukta (explaimtioa of luords), Jyotisha (astionomy), 
and Kalpa (ceremoinol) ” (p 113 /f) 

An author lias, in general, the right of choosing lus terms , nor 
should I consider it necessary to add a remark on the names bj 
■which Muller designates these four periods of his Ancient Ilistor}, 
were it not to obviate a misunderstanding which lie has not 
guarded against, though it may be ol consequence to do so Two 
terms which ha%e served him lor the marking of two periods of 
the ancient literature, vi 2 ,S(itta and Bra/imnna, have been used bj 
him nearly in the same sense in which tliej occur in tlic ancient 
writers; and if he embraces more works under these heads than those 
writers would have comprised, it may be fairly admitted tliat no 
misconception will result from this enlargement of the original ac- 
ceptation of the words Sutra and Drahniana But if lie designates 
the two hrst epochs by the names of Chhaudas and Afantro, with 


’* Professor Bcnfcy lias polntctl out m his valnablo edition of tbjs 'Veda tbofew 

Tcrscs which cannot bo fonnd in tlToRlercdafl’rcf p xis ) Tbis rwlnndancc which 

IS apparently at rananco with fbo general doctrine of tho Hindu commentators that 
tho SamavciU Is extracted from tho Rigveda, prorcs m reality, that there must bare 
been atonotimo another recension of thoRigveda than that which wo possess now, 
ft fact clearly proYcd also by Mailers “Ancient History ' 
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the explicit lemaik' that he Ins made this di\ision of four peiiods 
“accoidiuff to the gciieial fotm of the Itteiam ptodiichofis winch give 
to each of them its jiecuhat ktstorical Lharaotei " (p 70), it maj ho 
infened that, as in tlie case of Sutia and Brihmaija, he has chosen 
those names in confoimitj with the bearing thej have in the ancient 
literature itself , that the Hindus wheu using the words Olilmndns 
and Manila, meant bj them the older and the more lecent Jiyinnsof 
the Kigvoda Siicli, however, is not the case 

51LAMNG OF TUE XTOIID MANTRA 

Manila means, as Colebrooke lias already defined the word— in 
conformity with the Mimausft wnteis— “a piajer, invocation, or decla- 
ration It is expressed lu the first person or is addressed in tlio 
second, it declares the puriiose of a pious act, or lauds oi invokes 
the object, It asks a question or returns an ansvvei , diiects, inquires, 
or deliberates, blesses oi imprecates, exults or laments, counts or 
nairates,” etc “Manilas are distinguislied under three designations 
Those winch aio in mctie are termed »ich, those cliantcd arc sdinnM, 
and the i estate t/ajiis, sacrificial piayers iti prose,” etc 

MEANING 01 THE VOUD CUUANDVS DSC 01- IJOfJf THIS) 

WORDS IN TDI NOtRAS 01- 1 \MM 

Uho first incatiing of Chhnndos, m tho nncicnt wntois, is motio, 
the second is ccMo ID general, and id this sense it is contrasted with 
tlio prosaic passages of the Yajmveda TJius tlio Ptnttshasul Ut of 
the Higveda— the late oiigm of which hymn is proved by its con 
tents— says " “From this saciifice which was offered to the universal 

’* TransTCtions of tho Ro^al Asiatic Soclcl\, I p ItS HO — Ckimpiro nlto 
JaimiDija vislira I 4 I (imi«i|»aA*7a) jTOr I 

i iRraqt sr 3 ^^ i[/?i 1 

5 $ rgw f5f3 11 1 7 

M umRr I 3^ ijjuidmuTT 1 

I 1 tirr wi infc trw-q'ih 

fj44{ ?rfnr^ snnfcr^ »T nr »iqfu 1 rqr 

eic -11 I 10 15 risqr *iw 1 rfifuFTi rTTmTsTi 

qfvEirim Jrtn «PtfP 3 *r sr qinfir »Vr 11 » is . , n»n 

jisungt 

Rigxfiii (\ DO 0) umragi'Gijn qni mnifT i q«^W5?a%? 

?TmnT5'*^K7nqq i>4ja » it i” O"** rmiw «iii» iTTq"nflfq» "t *• 

Honl wool I fclo I Ir in^aii *■ n « Iff , I til It *! hm n 1 « i alonil H al II 

(Ion € 1 tl e thr •< VrtUnal u1 1 l>« InUrfO(t*^l I r a won! picai Ii g “Wflr,* ' 
on I! o • tl '•r 1 an 1 ll '' t'onl VaJ »a alone mlgl t hat« irfi a «l ill no ( > nl Ih^-f H** 
iDctfIcal conIt n(« t f ll u % nta ai«- Incin led In U < r not- 
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spiiit spiaug tlie Riclias (Rig-\erse'»), the S'linaos (S\ma\eda»\erses), 
the metrical passages (Chliandas) aod the Yajus;” winch latter words 
seem to be referable onlj to the two chaiactenstic portions of the 
Yajur\eda, since Yajus in general designates its prosaic part. In a 
^e^seofthe Atharvnveda it is contrasted, in a siinilai manner, with 
the Yajuiveda, and seems toimpU there tlic veises of the AtIlar^a• 
\eda: **From the lemaindcr of the sacrifice spiang the Hichas, 
S^manas, the verses (Chhaiidns), the old legendary lore, together with 
the Yajus"” In the Sutras of PSniat the word C/ihondns occins, m 
rules which concern Vaidik words, one htiodied and ten times, audits 
sense extends over^ two hundred and tliirtj-three Sutras;ia rules of 
this categorj it means Veda m general, comprising thus tlie Mantra- 
as well as the Brahmana-portion of the Vfeda, Whenevei, therefore, 
such a general lule concerning a Vaidik word is restricted or modified 
in the Mantra poition, Clihandas then becomes contrasted with Alantra, 
and tiius assumes the sense ofBillimana; or whenever such a general 
Idle 13 restricted 01 modified in the Bralimana portion, Chitaudas then 
becomes contrasted with Brabmana^ and tlierefoie assumes the sense 
of Mantra.^* 

From no passage, bow ev er, in the ancient literature, can w e infer 
that Afniitra qoavesed oi implied the idea of a later portion, and 
Chhandas that of an eailiei portion of the Itigvcda iijmnb 


■'Alharv XI 7 21 ^ gittlRt igSTl/*! SUIT I 

etc— Iq tins sentence CUhaudai is separated from the word liijiisby the'word 
Purs ta. wbieh here prohablj implies the legends of tbe Bnhmanas 

” Thus itiswssod by PlniDi lu the general seaseot t edit 1 2 61,4,9 29 81 , IT 
3,8, 4 , 28 S9 73 78 . Ill 1 , 42 30 30 84 123,2.83 88 10,> 187 170, 8, 129, 4 6 
88 U7,IV 1,20'’48 59,3 10 150 4 101 UO.etc It is coDtrasletl with bniilm, 
for iDstancc, I 2 36 (comp 34 33 37). Ill 2,73 (comp 71 7J) , with XlriliNuinu, for 
instance lY. 2, 60, 1\ 3, 106 (comp I0»)— The meaning desire’ ofthe word 
cli/iaiidas basnot been mentioned aboic as being irrelevant for the present purpose, 
nor was it necessary to gire passages from Paiiini where the word has the general 
sense ‘metre,” such as 111 3 o4, etc, eras base becomes the subject of rnics respecting 
its derivatives —Professor Weber basadverted inhis * Indiscbe Stadien (ro] i p 29 
note) to the manner in which Panini has used rhhaiidas he defines it however as 
meaning first, ‘ dcsiri. , then ‘apr^ycr ofdcsirc, praver rnoiit a coutrastedwith 
braJimnia, IV 2, 60, then in a more eateiidcd sense, even bmlimoTf rl/iom 111 2 73 
[or shall this mean asks ho brah/miHtfiiirawrlliawi * Certainly not, for the wonl is 
contrasted lU 111 2, 73 wi'h the word i/iuntm of 111 2 71 (72), and implies tlicrcfori. 
in this SQtra the sense brnhm i lo] and then * mi the widest sense generally, veJa, as 
contrasted with (otc, bhaslu yum and its slok-is <IV 3 I02n) [The latter Instance is 
not happy since it belongs to i V arttiLa of tbe kfisiki and since tliercare more than 
ahnudr^ Sutras ol P&nini which might has olicen rclcrrcd lo I ir the corroboration of 
the sense V eda] Lastly he savs it means ‘metre But this reversal of the meanings 
of chi omlas is not only objectionable etvmologically it prevents otir understanding 
how chhniidas could mean both a poetical and i prosaic passage of theV edas Ifcnce, 
the incidental fiiiestion of Welier am! his conjeclnre— which could not have arisen if 
ho had started from the genera! sense I <ffu which i/ coiilrvistcd (but only then) with 
nmiitrci, would in ply the senso C« lime »n, and iicc ic» si It seems more-over, tl it 
the bciiitO desire marks the last stage of its development in short, (hat r/ihaiic/nj 
means 1 metre, 2 averse, 3o a verse as | ray er !». Veda m general, which mny 
become modified to JIantn or Drahmai -I 4 desire 
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PROFESSOIl MULLER i^SSIGNS DATES TO fflS FOUR PERIODS 
OF ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE. HIS OLDEST 
*: DATE IS 1200 B.O. 

, ► Some very qiiestiouable points in the detail of this distribution 
’of the Vaidik literature ^\^II be noticed by me hereafter as touching 
the ground on which I have raised this inquiry into, the chronological 
result of professor Muller’s work. There is, however, one general 
question which must be dealt w'ith previous!}'. If MiilJer Jiad contented 
himself with simply arranging his subject-matter as he has done, we 
could readily assent to the logical or esthetical point of view which, 
we might have inferred, had guided him in pUnning his work. But ho 
does not allow us to take this view, when he assigns dates to these 
periods severally. The “Clihandas period,” he sa^s, comprises the space 
of time fiom 1200 to lOOOB.C. (p 572), the “Mantra period ’’from 1000 
to 800 B.O. (pp. 497, 572), the Brahmana period ” from 800 to COO n.c. 
(p. 435), and the “ Sutra period ” from COO to 200 B.O. (pp. 210, 313). In 
other words, his arrangement is meant to bo ajj historical odd. Ho does 
not classify ancient Sanskrit literature into a scicntlUc, a litual, a 
theological, and poetical htcralwrc, each of whicJi might J;avo had 
its cooval rcprcscntativos, but he implies by these dates that when tlic 
poetical epoch, his Olihaodas-and Mantra-epoch, iiad terminated Its 
verses, the theological time, that of the BrAhmnnas and Upanishnds etc., 
sot to work; and when this had done with theology, the ntunl and 
scientiilc period displaced Its activity, until it paused about 200 n.c. I 
need'scarcely observe tlmt such an assumption is highly improbable, 
unless we suppose that India which, from tlie time of Herodotus, lias 
alwajs enjojed the privilege of being deemed tlie land of supernatural 
facts, bas also in this matter set at dcflancc the ordinary law of liuman 
development. But this doubt seems to derivo some support from 
Muller’s ow'u arguments. In the course of hJs rcseniclics ho Jms con- 
firmed tlio general opinion, that a Sutra work presupposes, of necessltj, 
tlio existence of a Brahmana, and that a BrAhmapn cannot bo conceived 
’svtJimifv a» 'vdlecJjan. of. h>imna.. Urn. RainldtA.. ’niuis. tJin,»-JtuaI.RjifrA?L 
of Aswaliijana would have been Impossible unless a Bnihmapa 
of the Jligvcda— for instance, the Altnrcjn-Bruhmntja,— had been Known 
toliim; for lio founds Ids precepts on it; and such a Brdhmana, in 
quoting the lijmns of the jligvcda, implies, as a matter of course, a 
previous collection ofhjmns, a Jligvcda itself. Yet, though this argu- 
ment is unexceptionable, and may be used, |>cr]m|)s— not wllhoutobjcc- 
lions of some weight— sons to prcsupiwso fn A^wnlAynnan knowledge of, 
and therefore ns prior to him, aSlmavcdaunil aTuitllrl.va Sainhiln— 
where Is tho logical necessity that tlio VAjasanoil-SaiiildlA ninl the 
feitapatha-Briilimann (belonging to MfiUcr’s third period, 800-C00 B.O.) 
existed before Akwolajana who lived, according to lilin, between COO nnd 
200 before Clirlst ? His Sutras would Im pcrfccllv intenigihlo If neillicr 
of thotwolast-nnincd works had been coin|» 08 ctl at nil. And.ngnln, v\hprc 
ifl the logical necesfiit.v that the Ilj»aiilhhnds should have iKrcn written 
l>cforc ihcauthorsof the KnlpaSflltas.lhcOmmnmr.clc.^sinconlltlicJ'y 
worksnrcquiloindepcndcnt Inspirltand in sui^stance from tho thco- 
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C5 

sophj of Upanjsliads or Aran)akas. On ground does Professor 
Muller separate PAnmi from these latter writings by at least 250 years, 
^\ben there is no trace of anj description in tins Sutras, either 
thathekuev\ this kind of literature or that his grammar ^ould not have 
been exactly the same ns it is no^ if lie had lived much before the time 
of these theological works ? I shall recur to this latter question; but 
I cannot conclude the eiprcssion of raj misgivings as to this historical 
div isioD v\ itliout questioning, too, the usefulness of these dates in general. 
Thej are not founded, as Muller himself repeatedlj admits, on anj basis 
whatever.*® Neither is their a single reason to account for his allot-’ 
tmg 200 years to the three first of his periods, nor for his doubling this 
amount of time in the case of the Sutra period. He records, it is true, ids 
personal impression alone in speaking of 1200,1000 jears, and so on ;but 
the expediency of giving vent to feelings winch deal with hundreds and 
thousands of jears, as if sudi abstract calculations were suitable to the 
conditions of liuraao life, appears very doubtful, if we consider that 
there aie manj wlio will not read his learned work with the special 
interest and criticism which it inspires in a Sanskrit phitologer, but will 
attach a much higher import to his feelings than he himself docs. One 
omission, moreover, I cannot leave unnoticed in these general dates, 
since It has a hearing, not merelj on the intervals of liis periods, but on 
their starting points 

BUT A QUOTATIOV, BY COLEBROOCC, FROM TBE jyOTlSUA, ” 
PROVES TUAT AN ARRANGEMENT OP VAIDIK UYMVS 
^AS COMPLETER IN THE 14T0 CENTURY BC 

Colebrooke, in (ns essaj on the Vedas, speaks of the Jyotisha, the 
ancient Vaidik calendar; and nftei, having quoted a “remarkable" 
passage of this Ved^nga, in w liiclf tlie then place of the colours is stated, 


“ Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p 244 “It will readily be seen, how entirely 
hypothetical all these argaments are As an eipcriment, therefore, thongb as no 
more than an eaporiment, we proposeto fix tho years 6l)0 and 200 B C as the limits 
of that ago during which the Brahmanlc literature was earned on in the strange 
style ofSfltras ’ p 435 * Considering, therefore, that the BrShmana period must 
comprehend the first establishment of the threefold ceremonial, the composition 
of separate Brfihmanas the formation of Brahmana charanas and the schism between 
old and new Charanas, and their Tarioos collections, it would seem Impossible to 
bring the whole within a shorter space than 200 years Of course this is merely 
conjectural but it would require a greater stretch of imagmation to account for 
the production in a smaller number of years of that mass of Br4hmanic literature 
which still exists, or is known to have existed ’ P 497 I therefore fix the pro- 
bable chronological limits of tho mantra period between SOOand 1000 BO [Where 
is the least probability of this date?] P 572 “The chronological limits assigned 
to the SQtraand BrShmana periods will seem tomost Sanskrit scholars too narrow 
rather than too wide, and if we assign but 200 years to the Mantra period, from 
800 to 1000 B C , and an equal number to the Chhandas period, from 1000 to 1200 B C , 
we can do so only under the supposition that daring the early periods of historv the 
growth of the human mind was more Inxnnant than m later times, and that the 
layers of thought were formed less slowly in the primary than m the tertiary ages 
of the world —But is 1200 B C. a primary age of the world, except in biblical 
geology ? 
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contiDues (M.E \ol i p 109, oi As Res. m5i, p. 493): “ Hence it is clear 
that Dhanislitha and Aslesli^ are the constellations meant; and that 
n hen this Hmdn calendai was legnlatetl, tlie solstitial points weie rec- 
koned to be at the beginning of the one, and in the middle of the other : 
and such was thefiitnation of those cardinal points, in the fourteenth 
ceiifini/ bc/'ore t/ic Chiistwn eta. Ifoimeilj (As. Res.\ii p 283, or 
Essajs, I p 201) had occasion to show from another passage of the 
Yedas, that tlie coiiespondence of seasons with months, as theie stated, 
and as also suggested in the passage now quoted from the Jjotish/i, 
agrees w ith such a situation of the cardinal points. ” 

Y’eha\e evidence, therefore, from this passage of theJ^otisha, that 
an arrangement of Vaidik lijmns must have been completed in the four- 
teenth century before Christ; and as such an anangement cannot 
have pieceded thcongiu of thehvmnscompiisedbj it, werhavo evidence 
that these hvmns do not belong toamoieiecent date Nor is there anj 
ground foi doubting the genuineness of thiscalendar.orfnr assuming that 
tlieHindu astronomers, when it was written, had knowledge enough to 
forge a combination, 01 if they liad, that, in the habit of dealing with 
millions of >eai 8, tlie> would have used tins knowledge for tliesake of 
foigmg an antiquity of a few hundred yeai s. Yet the oldest hjmns of 
the Rigveda are, according to Muller’s opinion, not older than 1200 
before Christ. 

,He has not onlj not mvahdated the passage I have quoted, but 
he h^ not even made mention of it. Tet a scliolai like Oolebrooke, laid, 
"as I hav e shown, great'sti ess on it : it is ho who calls it “ remarkable 
and scliolais like Wilson and Lassen have based their conclusions on 
Oolebiooke’s words.** Should w e, 'therefore, be satisfied with tho 
absolute silence of Mluler on the statements and opinions of these 
distinguished scholars, or account for it by tho woids of (us profaco ?** 

PROFESSOR WEBERS SLUR 0^ COLrBROOKE s ACCDRAOV 

No one, indeed, to the best of my knowledge, has evoi doubted 
the accuracj of Colebrooke’s calculation, but Professor Weber, who, 
in his " Indische Studien,” vol. i p. 85, thus expresses liunself “I avail 
myself of this opportunity to observe that before OolebrooKo’s astrono- 
mical calculation (M. E. i. p 110,201) has been examined once more, 
astronomically, and found correct, I cannot make up mj mind, to assign 
to the present Jyotili-filstras, the composition of wlucli betrays— In 
language and stjlc— a very icccot period, any historical importance 
whatever for the fixing of the time when tiie Vedas were composed.” 
Thus it seems that Profes'.or Weber would make up Ins mind to that 
eflect if some one w ould comply with Ids desire, and confirm the result 
of Colcbrooke’s calculation. But, we must ask, on wliat ground rests 

*' Leo Lassen 8 ' IniUscho Allertftuiiwtumle, I p 7<7 Wilson'H /nf«K?«eden 
to Ms Translillon or tho Rlg'P'larVot 1 p xhlll 

'ipjgo vl •• Bcllorlnp, as I do, that lltcrarjr controversy Is more apt to Iinpcuo 
thin to adviDco tho caiiso of truth, 1 have tliroughoot circfullj alisluUicd from It 
Where It sccmwl nocossiry to controicrt uufoinuloit sLiUmonlHOrlinstyconcIu- 
slont, I havo cndcavonred to do BO by Btatlng tho trno facts of tho cise, and the 
IcgltlBato conclnslons that may bo drawn from theso facts " 
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this desiie, wlucli, iii other words, is nothing biita\erj offhand shir* 
aimed at Oolebroohe’s scliolarship oi accursci Is Oolebrooko a third- 
rate writer, to deserve this supercilious treatment’ Has he, in liis 
editions or translations of tc'cts, taken such liberties ns to forfeit our 
confidence’ Has ho falsified antiquity bj substituting for its traditions 
his own foregone conclusions origtiomiicc ’ Has he appropriated to hiin- 
Rolt tlie labour of others, or meddled with subjects he did not thoroughly 
understand’ His writings,, one would tlimk, pro\o that he is 
a type of accuracj and conscientiousness,- an author in wliom e\en 
unguarded expiessions are of the rarest kind, much more so errors or 
hastj conclusions draw n from erroneous facts But Colebi ooke w as not 
oiilj a distinguished Sinskiitist, he wasane^cellentastronomer Lassen 
calls him tlie profoundcst judge in matters of Hindu astronoraj , ** aud 
he 13 looked upon as such bj common consent Yet, to in\ahdate the 
testimonj of a scholar of his learning and character, J*rofessor NNeber, 
simply because a certain date does not suit his taste,*‘aDd because his 
feelings, unsupported hj any evidence, make him suppose that the 
Jyotisha * betrays in language and style a very recent period,” has 
nothing to say but that he will not make up his mind" to take tliat 
date for any good until somebody shall have evamined that winch 
Colebrooke had already examined, and, b\ refeiring to it, had relied 
upon as an established fact * 

PROFESSOR V E8ER S SILENCE OV LASSEN S RESEARCHES 
It is but just to add, that three or sev en y ears after he had ndmt 
nisteie’d this singular lesson to Oolebrooko, Weber once more is Iiaunted*" 
br the asterisms DUanisthil and Asleslia, and once more rejects their 
evidence as to Hindu antiquity •* This time, lioweier, it is no longer 
the accuracy of Oolebrooke's statement which inspncs his doubt— he 
passes It over in 8ilen<'(* altogetlier- but Ibe origin of tlie airangement 
of the Hindu Naksliatras ” Since,” he says “ the latter was not made 
by the Hindus themselves, but borrowed Trom the Ohaldeans, it is 
obvious that no conclusion whatever cau be drawn from it respecting 
Hindu antiquity ’ ** But he does not meotion that Lassen, whose opinion 
will have, I assume, as much claim to notice as his own, had adduced 
weighty reasons for assigning the Hindu Naksbatias to Chinese origin , 
and had likewise, refeiring to the Veda calendar, observed —‘‘As it 
is certain now that there existed in aocient times an intercouise, not 
thought of hitheito, between the Hindus and the Chinese, and that, 
with the latter, the use of the sick ascends to a far higher antiquity, 
no objection can be founded on the Chinese origin of the Naksliatras, 
against their having been used by the Hindus at a time which is advert- 
ed to m their oldest astronomical observations on record These ob 
servations belong to the fourteenth century u c , and it results from them 
that the Hindus at that period dwelt In the northern part oflndia ” 

^ Inclische Alterth vol I p 824 Ueber tUe Fortschntte der Inder in der 
Astronomio Inderalteaten Ze t drucLt sieh der g MndhcAsteKeiin« des Oegemtande» 
(Colebrooke a i O II p 447) aof folgende We se aus etc 

•* In an easay on Die N erbindongen Indians nut den Lmdcrn im Westeo, 
written m April 18o3 ai d printed in the Ind sche Skizzen 18o7 
Indische Skizzen p 73 note 
** Indische Alterthnmsknnde vol I p 747 
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PROFESSOR \yEDER AS A PERSOPfAL ’WITNESS OP THE PROGRESS 
OP THE aRYAS in INDIA UP TO IBOO B 0 

ButjStiange toreraaik, a jear aftei Ijavjngexpiessecl Jjis lepeated 
doubt, Piofessor Webei recoitls liis poetical views on the earliest peuod 
of Hindu civilisation in the following maunei “ Fiom the Kabul river 
to the SadaiurA, fiom the remotest point of the western to that of the 
eastern bolder of India, there ai e twenty ^legrees, three hundred geo- 
graphical miles, which had to be couquered (bj the Aijas) one aUer 
the other. Tluiswe are able to claim, without any fuithei remark, 
1000 years as a minimum time for the peuod of occupying, subjecting 
to complete cultivation, and brahmatiiztng this immense tract of land; 
and thus we are brought back to about 1500 B 0. as the time when the 
Indian Arjas still dwelt on the Kabul, and after which they commenced 
to extend themselves over India ”,** 

In short, with fantastical certainty hesciuples about astionorai- 
cal facts, aud presents fantastical facts with astronomical certainty. I 
doubt whethei tins ci itical method will sti engtlien the faith of the gener- 
al public in ccitain results ofSansKiit philology. 


PROFESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT THE UNIFORM EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE ANUSHTUBII feLOKA MARKS A NEW PERIOD, VIZ, 

THE CLASSICAL PCRfOD OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE . 

“If we succeed,” says Professor Muller (p 215), “inflsmgtho 
relative age of any one of these SutrakUrns, oi wnteis of Sutras, 
we shall have fixed the age o/apeiiodof literature which foi ms a tran- 
sition between the Vedic and the classical literature of India” This 
mfeience does not seem conclusive ; for neither Can the ago of one 
uidivuliial author be lielil sufficient to fix the extent of n period which, ^ 
according to Muller’s own views, may embrace, at least, 400 years, 
and probably more ; nor has Muller shown that the older portions of 
the Mihdbharata and, perhaps, the RamAy ana, might not have co exist- 
efi wit’ll some, at least, ot t'lie aut'iiors oTliisBlltia penoii. Ho BTys, 
it 19 true, in the commencement of his woilc fp. C8) Now it seems 
tliat the regular and continuous Anushfubh bloka is a metro unknown 
dining the Vedic age, aud every work written m it may at once bo put 
down aspo^t-Vedic. It is no valid objection that this epic 6loka occurs 
also in Vedic hymns, that Anushtiibh verses aro ficquently quoted In 
the BrAIimams, and that, in some of tho Sutnis, the Anushfubh ^loka 
occurs intermixed with Trishtublis, and is used for tho purpose of re- 
capitulating what had been explained before In prose. For It is only 
tho iim/’orm employment of that metro which constitutcstlicclnrac- 
teristic markof a new peuod of literature.” But this very Important 
assertion, even with Its last restriction, Is left by him without any 


•’ “ Dionenern Forschonjrfln QbonlM alto Indtnn T m Vortras, im bcrllncr wl»- 
fionschiflllchon Norcln eohiUcn am 4 MSrz, lSo4 printed In tho fndNcho fekU- 
r<?n,’ 1837, p H 
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proof. For, ^\Ilen lie idds, id a note (p 69), “It is remarkable that m 
PdniDi also, the word ifo/ ois always uscdm opposition to Vedic litera- 
ture (Pan IV 2, 06 , IV 3, 102, v 1 , IV. 3, 107), ’ I must observe, in the 
fli'St place, that m qodo of these quotations does the word S(o/ a belong 
to Plnini ** The first of these instances, wliere Slot a occuis, cauiiot be 
traced to a higlier antiquity than that of Patanjili, tlie second, which 
coincides with it, occurs in the commentary of tlie late Knsika on a 
Varttika, the antiquity of which rests on tlie autliorit) of tins work, 
and, m the last quoted rule, the word 6to!a likewise belongs to no 
othci authority than that of the i»ame hte coininentaiy But, in the 
second place, It seems to me that these very instances may be used to 
prove exactly the rever'ao of Mullers views 

PROOF TUAT THIS MEW C\N\OT BC V&SLMED TO -TITTIRI 
A^D CHARVK WCRL AOTHORS 01 bLOKiVS 

I should quite admit the etpcdiency of his observation if its object 
had been to lay dow n a criterion by wrhich a class of works might become 
lecognisable There is, however, clearly, a vast difference between ai 
external mark, concerning the coiitcnfs of certain wiitmgs and tiu 
making of such a mark a basts for computiog pet toils of literature For 
whea Pataujali 01 tlie KasikA, m illustratiog tlie rules IV 2, GO, or IV 
3, 102, says that a Vaidik composition of Ttttm is called TaiUirtya, but 
that such a deriv ativ c w ould not apply to the Slokas composed by Tittii i 
they distinctly coatrast the two kinds of composition, but they as dis 
tiDctly state tliat the same personage was the author of both And the 
same author, of course, cannot belong to two difierent periods of litera- 
ture, separated, as ^fuller suggests, from one another by at least severa' 
centuries The same remaik applies to the instance by which the Kn 
sika exemplifies the import of the rule IV 3, 107 , it contrasts here tlu 
Vaidik work with the Slokas of the same author, Ghnraha 

kat\ wana coMPOsen slokas called dhrajv 

kaiaata At. karmapradIpa is written in slokas -a \AD1 
WROTE a work SANGRVIIA IN 100000 SLOKAS— ALL THEaE 
ALTHORS WOULD BELONG TO PROFE-sSOR MULLERS 
V \1DIK PERIOD 

But I Will give some othei lastauces, which, in my opinion corro 
boiate tne doubt I have expi“ssedas to the chionological bearing of 
tbisword KAtyay ana, wlio IS assigned by Muller to the Siltra period, 
aud rightly so so far as the character of some of Ins w ork-. is concerned 
is the autboi of Sio/ ns which are called 6/trajn the Splendid Tins 

'• The quotations of Muller 3 note to hia p 09 are IV I 66 instead of IV 2 CO 
and IV 3 103 t inatealoflV 3 10' vI bat-is the worl sloica neither occurs in the 
Sutra nor in the Varttika nor in the commentaries on tl o former quotations I was 
probably right in assuiniug that they were errors of the press and lu substituting 
for them the figures givei \bich-»tetho nearest approach to them There is in 
deed one Satra of Pa mi where sloJl i aod mait-a are meat oned together ui- the 
Satra III 2 23 b it I am not a rare that any couclusiou sini lar to that mentioned 
above CO lid be drawn from it 
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fact IS drawn fiom PataDjali’s commentary on Panini and Ka)i})ata*s 
gloss on Patanjali (p. 23 and 24. of Dr Ballantyne’s valuable edition )®* 
Now, tlie nord 6loka, if used in reference to wliole woi ks, alnays i/npJies 
tlieAnuslitubli-sloka : thus Muller himself propeily calls the laws of 
Manu Yajnavalkja, and ParS^ra,“Slol{a-woik8 ” (p 86) It would seem, 
therefore, that the Bhraja-sJokas of Kldtyayana were such a work m 
conttnuotis Anushtublis. A second instance is the Karinapradipa, which 
IS a work of the same Katyityana, and js mentioned as such by MuUer 
himself (p. 235) on the authoiity of Shadgiirusishya ; it is wiitten in the 
“regular and continuous Anushtubh-sloka,” as everj one may ascertain 
from the evisting MS. copies of this woik. VyMi„ or Vytili, who is an 
earlier authoiitj than Katj.^y ana (see Mfdlei’s History, p. 241), compo- 
sed a woik called Sanpiaha, or “ Compendium “ m one bundled thousand 
6lokas ; and there can he little doubt that this infoimation, which is 
given by Nagojibhatta, applies to a work in the continuous Aniishtubb 
verse And this very Vyiidt, I may heie state, will hereafter become- 
of peculiai interest to us on account of liis near relatiousinp to Pdnmi 
It is evident, therefore, that the “ uniform employ ment of that metre” 
fs not a criterion necessitating the lelegation of a work wiitteii in it 
to a period more lecent than 200 befote Oinist. 

PnOFESSOR MULLCn ASSIGNS TO KATYaYANA iUE DAIIJ 
830 DC , AND CONSIDFItS PAMM TO BE IIIS 
CONTEMPORARY. 

The “ writer of a Sutra” which, iiiMuller’s opinion, mnj help us to 
fix the whole period of the Sutia Iiteialuie, is Katvvyvnv ; and if I do 
not mistake Ins meaning, Panini too For Muller an ives at tlie couclu- 
Sion that KatjS.yana lived about 350 BO., and, if I am right, that Pdninl 
was lus contemporaii .® ‘ The i eason for assigning this date to KatiAj ana 


*’ PatanjaU (p 23) I SmT STIR K-xiyjata (p 21) 

3^5^ ^mgivra^flr-N»gojibi>aita(p ss) snn 

#Pi 59nf. 

“ i’atanjali (eil Dallaiitjne, p 43) -Kaiy)*!!-! 

I Nfigojiblialta ^Jl^T 

—This remark concerns the DSC which IS made of tho -word bloki in icfor- 
tneo to whole, especially extenshe, works Single iC(8C«not of Uio Aniwhtubh 
class, nro sometimes also c-illod blokas . thun Kaiy^ata calls so the ;try 1 \crsoof 
tho KfirlkV to II 4 85, orlV 4 *>, etc, or the Dodlinfca verses of tho KfinkHa to M 
4, 12, or Mil 2 lOS'and NngojibliSttx gtves the mrao of bloka to the /uifrut'd/m 
and t/pendmin/m of the kdrlkfi to I 1,38, bull know of no IiistaDCO Inwlilcba 
whole work written in such rcrscs Js simply spoken of as having been written In 
btokas * ' 

I regret that I im not able to refer wltU greater certaint) to Vldllor s >ltws 
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IS contained in the folIo^\lng passage of the “Ancient Sanskrit Liter- 
ature:” — “Let us consider,” sajs Mullei, aftci having established the 
ideutity of ICAtyAyana and l^tyujaoa VaraiucUi(p 210 d ),“the informa- 
tion whicli Nve receive about Katyajana Vararuchi from Brahmanic 
sources. Somadevabhatta of Kashmir collected the popular stones 
current mills time, and published them towards the beginning of tlie 
twelfth century under the title of ICatlia-sarits.lgaia, the Ocean of the 
Riv ers of Stories Hei ewe read lhallvaty ay ana Vararuchi, being cursed 
by the wife of 6iTa, was born at Kausambi, the capital of Vatsa. He 
was a boy of great talent, and exlraordiuary powers of memory. 
He was able to repeat to his mother *an entire play, after hearing it 
once at the theatre ; and before he was even initiated lie was able to 
repeat the Pratis^kliya which he had lieard from Vyuli. He was 
afterwards the pupil of Varslia, became proflcient in all sacred 
knowledge, and actually defeated PAnmi in a grammatical coutioversi. 
By the interfeience of 6i\a, however, the llnal victory fell to Pumni. 
KAtyayana had to appease the anger of Siva, became himself a stu- 
dent of Panini’s Grammar, and completed and corrected it. He after- 
on thoir contemporaneousnosa In page 188 ho writes “ LAtySyana, the contem- 
porarj nnd critic of Panmi, p2l5 ‘Aow, ifPanini lived id the miildleoftho fourth 
century 0 G , oto ’ [thia is the date which MQIIcr assigns to Iv&tyAyana], p 803 
‘ tho old KAtyfiyana Vararuchi. thocontemporary of Pfinini , lutatp 184hosays 
“at tlio time of Eatrflyaiia, if rot at the titno of raniiii” — ^^blch dearly iiuplics 
that he here considers Pjnints time as prior toEdty&yanas. since KstyAyana 
wrote a critical work on Panini, the Varttilras, and on p 44, 43 bo obsorvos. 
“If then, As^aUyaaa can be shown to have been a centemporary, or at least aft 
immediate successor of Paniui etc ,* but p 389* “wo should havo to admit at 
least are generations of teachers and pupils drst, Sauoaka after him, Asvala- 
y ana, iQ whose faroor Saauaka is said to hare destroyed one of his works, thirdly, 
K&tyayana v^bo studied the works both of baonaka and Ai>valyAna, foorUily, Patau- 
jali, Mho Vi rote a commentary on one of Catyayanas works and lastly, Vya*»a, who 
commented on a work of Patanjah It does not follow that EStyayana was a 
pnpil of Abralayana<or that Pataojali liacd immediately after Eatyayana bat the 
smallest intenal which we can admit between every two of these names is that 
between teacher and pnpil, an interval as large as that between father and son, 
or rather larger ’ Now, if according to tho first altcrnatiro of p 4o, AswaUyana 
was a contemporary of Panini, the latter becomes a doubtfnl contemporary of 
EAtyayana according to the fioolation from p 230 and if according to the other 
alternative of p 45 Asivalayana was a successor of Paniui, there is, according to 
p 239, still a greater probability that Panini and Eaty Syana were not contem 
poraries Again at p 230 ho says from all these indications we should 
naturally be ledtocapect that the relation between Sannaka and Eatyayana wis 
very intimate, that both belonged to the same bakha and that Saunaka as anterior 
to Eatyayana Out if Aawalajana is an amnwdmte. saccossor of Pdnini {p 43),. 
^and an iniinrdiatr Bticceasor of Sannaka (p 339} Paiiml and baunaka must bo 
\^nteraporaries , and if haiinaka is anterior to Eatyayana (p 230 and comp p 
212,__ Panini, too, must hav^ preceded Eatyayana Acting therefore on the rule of 
probabilities, and perceiving that Bluller three times distinctly calls Panini a 
couteroi-orary of Efityayana and allows ba inference only this date to be 
subverted two-and a half times it is fair to assume that hebclieicd rather in the 
contemporaneousness of both than otherwise The correctness of this belief I 
shall ha%e to make the subject of further discussion; hat when I find myself 
compelled to infer from Aluller s expressions that PAiuni is to him a contemporary 
ofbaumka I must, in passing obserae that Pamni himself repudiates this conclii 
Sion for m the Sdtra IV S IOC which is latiinately connected with IW 3 105, 
Plnini speaks of baanaka as of auoiiciciit authority 
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REPCTATION OP THIS MPW 

Thus, the whole foundation of Mullet's date rests on the authority 
of Soinadeva, the author of **an Oceau of [or rather, for] the Rivers of 
Slones,’ who narrated liis tales in the Iw'elfth centurj aftei Ohrist 
Somadeva, I am satisfied, would not be a little surprised to leain that 
“a European point of \iew’ raises a “gliosf story* of Ins to the dignity 
of an historical document Miillei himself, as w e see, savs that it w ould 
be “wrong to expect in a woik of this kind ‘ historical or chronological 
facts,' he is doubtful as to the date which might ]ia\e been in Soma- 
de\a's mind w’hen lie speaks of King Xanda , he will “disregard ’ the f ict 
that Kdtjdyana becomes, lu the tale quoted, a minister of Isanda, he 
admits that a story current m the middle of the I2th century about 
Ivo,tya 5 anaand Panini isbut a*slendei fact m slioit, he pulls down 
e\eiT stone of this historical fabric, and yet, because Nanda is men- 
tioned in this amusing tale, he “iiiiist place ICatyaj ana’s life about 
350 BO 

I !ia\e but one word to add. howc\er correct the criticisms of 
Muller on the \aliie of tins tale mav be, the strength of his conclusion 
would have become still more apparent than it is now, if instead of the 
abstract of the story, which he has given, a literal translation of It had 
preceded his premises , for tlie very form of the t&le, and its incidental 
absurdities, would have illustrated much better than his sober account 
ot it, Its value as a source of clironology 1 subjoin, therefore, a portion 
of it, from the fourth chapter of this work ICatvAyana, the grammati- 
cal saint and author of the Kalpa sfitras aftei having told Tinnablnlti 
how once upon a time he became enamoured of a beautiful damsel, by 
w hat feelings he w as moved, and that be at last married the fair Upakos t, 
continues as follows “Some time after, \ orsha (who m another tale is 
said to have lived at rwfahputra during the reign of ^anda) had a great 
number of pupils One of them was a great bloc! head, by the mute of 
Pdiiiiii , lie, tired of tlie service, was sent nwny bj the wife of Varslia 
To do penance, he went grieved yet desirous of knowledge, to the 
Himalaya , there he obtained from Siva, who was pleased with liis fierce 
austerities, a new grammar which was Uie introduction to all science 
>iOw he came UaRi-and-clialJiiij^piloifi tn Jvdispiilatioa:,ajul saveo. da.^a 
passed on while our disputation proceeded 5\lien on the eighth daj, 
however, he was defeated by me inslantlv 6iva (appeared) in a cloud 
(and) raised a tremen lous uproar Tims my grimraar winch had been 
given to mo bv Intln, was dcstrojed on earth , and we all, vanquislied' 
1 y P imm, became fools again ’ 

nit. nOFIITUNGK VLRO PLACES PaMVI ABOLT 5o0 BC 

It is almost needless for me to slate, that tlie pro/otnul researches 
of Dr Otto Boehtlingk in bis “ coniiiicnfory * on Plnim, are based on 
the same Interesting ‘Ocean for the Rivers of Slohies ** and have duly 
ndvocatevl the same date of Plpinis life But ns we have become 
nlreadv acquainted witii tlie rcosomni/ of tlie ‘edifor"of Paqini it will 
not apiwar devoid of Interest to recalUiis arguments, which differ In 
sejeral respects from those of Professor Muller. In the Rijataranginl, 
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the Chionjcleof ICishruir, he eajs (p. vi ), ^^eieatUImt Ahhmiaiijn 
ordered Chandra and other ;;rainmaiians to introduce the gient com- 
mentaij of Pataiijali into Kaslmiir. Kou, continues he (p wii), “the 
age of King Ahhimanju, undei whose leigu Ohandia li\ed can be ascer- 
tained b} \ar10uswa3s, which all lead to tlie same result,” oi?, to the 
date 100 BO ; and (p yvwj; “. since we ha\e found that Patanjali’s 
Mah(ibhilsh5a came into general use in Kashniii through Chandra, 
about 100 BO, we are probablt justifled in pushing the composition of 
this gieat commentarj to the Sfitias of Paijini, into the jear 130 
Between I’atanjali and Panim theie aie still three grammarians known 
tons, as we ha\o obser\ed befoie (p xiv ; tJjr,Kiit>j1jana, the author 
of tiie Paribhils\s, and the author of the Kiiukas) who made contribu- 
tions to the Grammai'of Punmi We need tfierefoie oiiIt make a space 
of flft} yeais between each couple of them, in order to arrive at the 
jeai 330, into theneighbomliowl of which date 0111 giaramaiian fs to bo 
placed, according to the Katha-sant-sAgara ” 

PIVOOP THAT THF PREMISES WHICH HAVE LED TO HIS CO'fCLUSIOV 
ARC IMAGINARY. 

“Eveii wav,” sajs the Ficncli proverb “leads to IlODic”— but not 
evei^ wa^ leads to truth even in chronology. There is ono waj for 
instance, and it was the proper way, w Inch led Professor lAisscn®* to 
the correct result that Abhimaoyu did not live about IDD B Cl, but 
between 10 and C3 after Christ As to the triad of grammarians winch 
is “known” Co Dr, Boelitliagk between Pitnini and Polanjah, and repre- 
sented to his mind by ICAtjAjana, and what ho calls the author of tlio 
ParibliAshAs and the authoi of the KArikAs, T must refer to my subse- 
quent statements, w Inch w ill show the w 01 tli of tins specious enumera- 
tion. But, w'hen Dr, Bocbtbngk required 200 j cars between Patanjnli 
and P'lninl, simply to square Ins account vvitli tlio “Ocean for Iho 
Riv era of Stones," it w ould be wrong to denj that ho lias rightli div Med 
200 b> 1; nor should I doubt that he woiiM Jmvo managed with less 
abilitj the more diHicult task of dividing 2000 or 20000 3 cars 113 1, It such 
jw nritbwetJesti Sent, h'lil been rajuiral ol him hjt that soiirco 0/ Ji/slorl- 
cnl chronolog3,tlic KatliA sarit-s^gum 

Professor Sliilfcr must have had some misgivings like 1113 own ns to 
the critical acumen and nccnrac3 of Dr. BoelilUngk’s investigations 
Tor, in the first instance, he tiocs not start from the Katlit Barlt-stgarn 
in order to arrive at tlio conclusion llint.KiU3u3ana Uv« d fifty3carH 
after PAnlnl; on tlic contmr3, he makes, ns wc Imvo seen, both gramma- 
rians contemporaries; Judging, no doubt, that two men who cnjo3ed a 
very substantial fight cannot have lived nt different times, even in n 
story book. Then he adverts iikowlso (p 213) to the lltlle mlslaVo of 
Dr Bochtllngk concerning Abhlmanyu’s dale ; In sliort, he denies iho 
vnlfdlty of all the arguments nllcgcilhy Dr. noehllingl,sive those ^lilcli 
are foimded on the Knthk sarit slgarn When therefore he, neverilu- 
liss, savs (p 301) that the rcscarchrs of JVo/csvor iJvehtJingk “ with 
regnnl to llie ago of IMolid deserve tlio highest credit,”! am at a Iom 
to understand Ihfs harnlsomo compliment, ove n Ihoi igh it wtrr nglhen 

»• “In.UM'lin Altcrthumvlrand'*,*’Tftl II p 413. • 
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his assumuce (p 310) “that Katyajana’s date is as safe as auj date 
IS likely to be in ancient Oriental chronology 


An extruordinarij uiew fcilieii by Di* BoAtllngk of the moral omi irifplfeo 
tiinl condtfioti of ancient India —The tihole of the ancient scientific 
literature of this country loould }))ooe,accordinj to his vieio, n g gantio 
sioindte and imbecility 

'* In reply to this compliineiit, Tit DoehtliDgk mahes tho tollowing bow Alles 
was znr Eatsclicidangdieser Frage beitragen konnte finden wir anfdassorgf lUigste 
zusammcngestellt und erwogen In oinem so olicn ercbienonon Worke von Max Mailer, 
cmcm Werke, in welchem uberrascbonde Bclcscnhoit, Scharfsinn nad geistreicho Be 
handlnngdesStoffes den Leser iiibestaodigcr Spannnng er&altcu , te , “All that can 
contribute to the solntion of this qnestion— (wi- , that of the Introduction of writing 
into India) wo find put together and examined m the most careful manner, in a work 
by Mas MQller, just published, a work m which surprising acquaintance with tho 
htoraturc, acuteness and ingenious treatment of tho subject'matter, never suffor tho 
reader s attention to flag ’ The testimonial ho thns gratuitously gives to his own 
1 nowledge of “ all that can contribute to the solution of that qnostion, ' reached mo 
too late to be noticed mtheprcvioos pages as they were already in the press, it 
IS contained m a paper of his, ha^og the title ‘ Em pair Worte Zur Prage fiber das 
Alter der Scbrift to Indien These “low words dooot contain, indeed a particle 
of fact hearing on the question, hut much rrasomuy ofwhich tho following conclud- 
iDg passage IS tho summary “^ach meineiu DafcrhaUco also wnrde dio Bcbrift znr 
Vcrbreihiiiy dor htoratnre m deu altercn Zeiton nicht verwandt wobi aber wurdo 
sie zum bctuiffen neuer IVerko zu Iioifo geoommeo Dor Verfasser sclirioh seio 
Nlorkniodor lemtccsabcrdanoaoswcndigoderlicssesdureh Audere memoriren 
Nicdergeschriobciio Nyerko wnrden lo dot alteren Zeit wob) selton von Iteuom al>* 
geschrieben, mfigon ahor imOriglual in dor Paoihe als Roil igthDmeraufbowahrt und 
gehein] gohalton wordcnsoui MugUeher Woiso veroichtetoabcra'uchdor Autor sem 
Schriftwerb, sobald er dassolbc mcmorirt hatte, urn nicht dnreh som Doisplel Andcro 
2 u vcclciton am eich nicht dcs Norwiirfcsciner VcrrSthorci au der Pnesterkasto 
schnidig zu tnaclien vienoiclit auch um nicht als gowGIinliehor Autor, dem das Work 
nllmihlich untcr den llioden entstoht, sn crschcincn, sondorn als cm inspirirter 
holier, der olmo alio AlObo nnd Anstrcngnng von seiner Scito betm Schaflon, cm 
Work in abgcschlossencr Gestalt ire Goisto ersebant und als oin solchcr von den 
Gottorn Bovorzngter veitcr ^orkOndct ic, “In my opinion, therefore, writing 
was not used In tho oUlen times for tho prapciyilioii of literature but was resorted 
to for tho production of now works Tho author wrote down his work, but then 
learjik It. hv; hnart,. oi mado others coramit it to memory ProbabIy..works.Qnco 
written down, were not coplcil anew m tho olden time with raro exceptions , but 
tho original manuscripts were perhaps preserved as sacred relics In tho family, 
and kept secret But it U possible too, that the author dcstroycil his written work, 
after ho had committeil it to memory iii order not to sodneo others by his exaraplo, 
nor to make himself guiUy of tho reproach of treason towards the caste of priests j 
perhaps too, not to appear as an ordinary anthor whoso work grow graJaally 
under his hands but as an inspired seer who without any labour and exertion 
Inprotlnelng had seen In his mind a work m a finished form, and as a person thus 
favoured bj the goils had proclaimed it abroad —This rraionluj will not aurprLso 
us In the author of a “ commentary on Pinlnl (compare note 48. cte ) Not I most 
ask, whence ho dernea his Information that It ^Tas treason towards tho Brlhmana 
caste to write or to proilncc a roanoscrlpt* or whence ho has learnt that an author 

roold, In olden times pass himself oB as an Inspired seer who was favoured by tho 
R<KLs.«Uhout, of coarse being chastised b> his countrymen, as an Impostor ’ Vunti 
\l M, treats false t yatling-Xt^ as a crime equal to that of kllllnga 

nrShm-ana and l.fpwralkj'’ HI 5» places It on the same level with tho drinking 
f>f •. itnnnM whlch crlmc Is Mplsted Only ufttr the sinner bis drunk cither 
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That Sanskrit plnlologj bIiouUI not 3 ct possess tliG means of ascer- 
taining the date of Pfinmi’s life, is^ no douht, a seiious impediment to 
any research concerning the chronology of ancient Hindu Yorks. 
For Pdniiu’s Giammar is the centre of a vast and important branc)i 
of the ancient literature No vvoik has stiuck deeper roots than 
his 111 the soil of the scientific development of India. It is the standard 
of accuraci in speech— the grammatical basis of the VaidiK comment- 
aries. It is appealed tohj every scientific writer whenever ho meets 
with a IiDginstic difficult} Besides the inspired seois of the works 
which are the root of Hindu belief, PApini is the onl} one, among 
those authoia of scientific works who innj be looked upon as real 
personages, who la a Rishi in the pioper sense of the word,- an author 
supposed to have had the foundation of Ins work revealed to 
him hj a divinity *® Yet, Jioiiever mo maj regret the ncoes^it} 
of leaving this important personage in the chaos which envelopes the 

boiling spirits or boding butter, cows nrino, or mill , imtilbo dies (Ilf 2S5) Verv 
City, moreover, is known to be one of tbo principal features of the clnrncter of tho 
vnciont Hindus, as, in tho epic legends 0 word spol en or a promiso made, is nhnys 
deonoed irrevocable vrid binding It fs notorious (bat tbo Ifindu antboritios did not 
look upon anyone ns vn inspired scer, eveept tho antlior of 0 Mantra and probabl}, 
at a more recent period, of a Brahniana ThoKalpn works wero nover considereii 
to bo anything but hiiiinn prodnctioiw ond I know only of ona Instance, ifr, (hit 
olPimai, whore tho author of ascienlifio work was supposed to bavo rocohod It 
from a divinity -In other words, to tbo luind of Dr Bochtlingk (lie whole of llio 
ancient scicntidc Iltcratwro of India presents a } Icttiroof 1 gigantic swindle and hit- 
hocilit} , on the one side aro tho charlatans vtrbo writ© works lenrii them by heirt, 
mdbiirn tho minuserlpts in order to ippoir in direct cottmuinieittoii willi *i dlvlnit} , 
on tho other is tho Idiotic titiion vihich belioies that tho loarnod quicks aro 
inspired seers fa>ourod bj tho gods I It Is not a Utllo Chirac tcrisHc, but at thcsimo 
time very Intelligible that tins » lionld bo tho view of tlio “ editor of PAninI 

Pa ifiii looked upon by llic ff nidus ns o /TIsbl, tii (be proper sr/isr 
of IMs ttoid 

•* Patmjall frequently, thoreforo, mikes nso of tlio expression “ PVnlnl srr#" 
when an ortVinary author Is quoted by bim IS *8i)lng or tho like , r p lfS(InPr, 
IJillantjnos edition) ; or p HO, 

q tqsTTRtf r ssi h /^ortut 

vntflfu, p 6r>, tqryw p tst, qurfer rqmrrR'trtuvii 

cte tint P 6«8. (tiz , Kdlyiyani, In Ids NArttitas 

to M t. lOI) — 

Portlo same reason, when Kalyyata, for Instance, speaks of ‘ the awlhnr of ll o 
ROtras, rJr, PAnlnl, TAg*’ jlbhilttn oxj lalns this expression svjth “ M «i, who 

rcTcated to lUnlnltho first fourteen fc tras I tfl 

Of when Kalyyija calls PJnIni, Achirya MgnJI! hs^ta says fp It*) ftw 
qUUH I M ; or p lOT.tlTurqi Rrq Of tho flwt fourloen orllohlras Ira* hJgojl 
I halt a says tl at th» y cxl»le,t from rterrtly, while Pjlnlnl made tt <■ re^l fp TfS eil 
Ballvntyne) qifijfjf^Trqniete 
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Iiistoiical existence of all ancient Hindu celebrities, it is better to 
acknowledge this necessitj tban att&cli faith to a date devoid of leal 
substance and lesting on no trustwoitli> testimony. For, m doing so, 
we may feel induced to direct our efforts toi\ ards an investigation more 
likelj to lead to a solid result,— I mean the iiuestigation of the tiitenial 
evidence afforded by the ancient literature as to the position of Panini 
relati\ely to the works which are its chief representatives If we 
could succeed in establishing this jiosition, or, atleast,iu determining 
the critical means bj which this end could be obtained, future research 
into the chronology of Sanskrit literature would have, at least, some 
ground to build Upon, as well as a test by wliicli to recognise the place 
that maj be allotted to many important works within the structure 
raised. 


ON THE CHIIONOLOGIOAL RELATION BETWEEN 
PANINI A^D KATYAYANA, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE VARTTIKAS. 

lu making an attempt iii this direction, we feel oui immediate in* 
terest naUually engaged bj the question whetlier Panini and Kivtjd- 
5 ana (the author of the Viittikas), were in reality contempoiaiies or 
not, whatever be the age at which tlie^ lived As a substantial re* 
cord of these VArttikas is met with iii no other woik than the“ Great 
Commentaij” of Patanjah, it will first bo necessar} for us to examine 
the literaturo embodied or alluded to, in the Mah4bbdsb}a, so far as 
It bears on this inquitj, in outer to ascertain vvliat poition of tins liter* 
ature IS anterior to Katjiljaua, and what portion belongs to las own 
authorsiiip We maj consult for this purpose, ICao^ata, the principal 
commentator on Pataojali ; but we need not descend to the recent 
period of the KAsikd, the Siddhdnta kaumudi, tlie commentaries of Nd- 
gesa, Purushottaina, or otlier Vrittis and Tikds, for all these works are 
at too great a distance ft om the period of Pataiijali to assist us in tlio 
solution of our problem. 

TUB LITLRATURE MENTIONED IN THE MAUaBU VSUVA — 

anNAiMARiANs pjtioR TO pAnims grammar.— 

AUTUOR.S OF NaRTTIKAS LATER TUAN 
kat\A\aaa. 

Of the graminalical writcis mraevl b} the autliorof the Mahd* 
hluslija, we pass over those wliicli are quoted bj PAqiui Iihnsolf, as bj 
Ills testimony we arc enabled at once to assign to them an existence 
prior to Ills Grammar.*’ Me n)a3 pass over, too, tliose authorities to 
whom Patanjali adverts when be simaksof a "Sutra of the former’ 
grammarians** .forsucli an expression on his part iiivanabO refers to 
rArjlni’s Siitras, and llic sulistancc of the opinions or rules of these 

” Tlicso aiillioM nro Vpisali K4»jip-» OJnrya GSIt>a, CIilLraiarmana.nhlra- 
Uwija felka^Syana bikalya Senaka 8|liot>>ana »nd those Uoslgnalpcl by the coIJoc 
tiro arpcHatlon of eastern and northern itranimarlsns Those names have been 
correctly mentloncsl lyDr BochtHngk sol II v hi-s 

*• Kalrya^a calls llicni^ramt or tho“fonnor Icaclicrs, ' r {p., In bis comment on 
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“former ” giaramarians mustequalh, therefore, have pieceded Panim’b 
work, and, consequentlj, the Varttikas of Iftitjayana 

The hist category of writings desei\jngour notice here will there- 
foie be those Vdrttikas and grammatical dicta which are quoted b\ 
Patanjali in relation to Katyayana's own Vivrttikas. As authors of such 
writings we meet, for instance, with the grammarians of the school of 
the Bfmrndmojii/as and SfliiMogns, with Xiifiaiotodfiirt, Vmlava, who is 
perhaps the same as this grammarian, with Saurjjahhorjavat, with Kuni, 
w ho IS spoken of by Kaiy y ata as a predecessor of Patanjali,and an inde- 
finite number of grammarians who are mtioduceil to us under the general 
designation of “some” oi “others”®® Whetlier the latter term com- 
prise the grammaiians'just named, or other authorities, we cannot infer 
from the words of Pataujali ; probably, jiowe\er, we aie justilied fn 
deciding for the latter alteinatne, since Patanjali is a wiiter who 
chooses ins words deliberately, and would scarcely Iiaie quoted his 
authority at one time by name, and at anothci by a general term which 
does not imply that great respect entertained foi a high authority 
But, whatever view we take of the matter,— setting aside t/ioso 
giammanans quoted by Patanjali, who will leqniro some additional 
leraaik before wo can establish their relation to KiUyAyana— wo may 
SCO that all that are named must have lived before Patanjali, and after 
Katy Ay ana, since all then Varttikas or rcinaiU, lecordcd by Patanjali 
are criticisms on, and cincmialions of, the VArttikns of JCAtyAynna 

tho thirdtivasQtfa , on I 1,4,V 3,39, M 1,6, etc TIio nlilcli Ja tlio 

bcnso given IS a Tatparusha, (lie formerpartof whiih Ih to bo understood Ii> the 
sense of a genitive, occtirs, c(;,ln tboBbt^hya to MI 1, 18 , c omparo also note -10 — 
AniUlio -lUtborltic-s quoted by Palanjill, under tbo name of nro probably 

also njcint 08 “ older graramarians, cff, in Ins gloss on tho fifth tivasutra on I 1,1 
and 2 18, etc 

” The liMradtK jiijaa are quoted several times In Ibo llba8hya,and in Ibo Cali 
cd /oHi times, ns, HI 1, 80, v 1 la 1,70, v 1,M 4 47, v bniidlCI v 1 — Tbo 
feniiii/fpos arc mentioned there toll 2 18 v I— 4,^1 3, 41, v l.andMI 2,17, 
the latter quotation, however docs not occur In tho Bhfibliya — Ah-i ircird faro Is 
mentioned In the lllifisliw to Ml a,l, \ C , I (nfiitvi md Saurj/utfinpriprit to MU -• 
106 V 3 Kh tlin KaljjatasglossonI 1, 73 v\l cro ho says that Patanjali foMows fn 
Ihcvvordsrtftrrtd to thooj Inion « f in* il (Kaiyyala grfqpn • 

vrr^Tnil tjemo or tiK-vo quititlonsaroglrcn by 

pr Boclilllngk, vol II jp Iv II The phrase TTIf" Is of frevjornt oeenr 

rcncoin tl u llliasliya r >1,10 tho second Mvasfitn to t 1 , 10 , 2 , CO 61 , II 2 21 , 3,66 , 

III I 27 112 125.2 lOJ 12",ctc v r fTT?’ rj il 4,56. OTrT7»?T 

rg 1 1,27 ^fVl.rg Mil 2 83 (^fw?r . ...tjy?) j e 1 1. 1 and 2, III 2 
123 anil four (.ets of grammarians arocontravte«t by patanjali in his romtm nt oti III 

2 ir TV snditrt • ‘luv qm I Tfvvnvs* *mniTT’ i «m ^ | 

I ThTfirfh i ^ vijj l 

vf?i 

111 exirtiordliurj $ jll ’jltm of |lr Ui/rMlf ijV rrl «!/ e 
to K)me tinlhort ef \ihtlfUi$ 

nces v»ItJ liear out this ronetnslon hliylyataa third \lrtllla 


A few Instai 
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or Patanjah’s Istts or “desiderata,” winch aieliisown additions 
to Katyaj ana’s Varttikas, I need not speak, since the^ are an essen- 
tial portion of his own Great Ooramentaiy.*®* 


to II 2, 18 runs thus 5 ; and bis fonrtb 51^. tFW 

(omitted in the Calc ed 1 After having c^tplataed both, Pitaujall adds *5(1^ ^ 
and Qnotes the /oar \arttikas of the SaonSgas as given 
in the Calc edition Eai^yata is even more explicit on this occasion for he sa^s 
1 7 ^im 3 ’—The ^arttika 

ofKatyaj-anatoI 1,20 reads g^gT^Tf but says Patsnjali, the 

BhSradwapyas read It otherwise W^ST^fpil: 'TTN I 

which last compound contains an important improvemcDt on the riilo of 


Katyayana.— The latter enlarges Panim s rule III 1, 89, by this \ arttika • 

. bnt,sais Patanjali after Jus explanation of it, 


which version of thoBbaradwajiyas is a distinct criticism on Katyajana — His two 
Varttikas on "S I il, I5a arc the following and 

bat the Dbaradwaji^as improved them in this way (Patanjali 

The same Bharadwa;iyas have criticised Panlni also, ludeponJcntly of 
Katyaysi a, for Patanjali meDtiOQS at tbof^utra M 4 47 

their ^ arttiha The mere comparison of their 


Varttikas and the passages qaoted, *'■11 clearly show that these grammarians not 
onlj lived niter Paiiiiii, but also after KAtyfiyana and that they were engaged on 
the same task which was the object of EStySyana, iir , thit of criticising Panini 
Dr Uochtlingk, however, (vol II p iv )— when speaking of tho \arttikas of the 
Bharadwfijiyas andono 'NarttiLa of the Apisalas, which improves PAnini s bOtra VII 
3.05, m this manner (quoted 

bytboKisikS not by I’atanjab) —draws from them tho twofold conclusion, “first 
that tho grammatiCrtl terminology of both predecessors of our grammarians (Panini) 
was the same, partly at least (doas die prnmnwifi«che rcrminologle bci drn beiilen 
Xor^in^crii iiiiirris GmiiimaflArrs 2uin Thed iceiiiosfeii* dtetclbr^eicrsrii (s() and 
then, that their original works id time, received similar emendations and additions 
as (ho grammar of I’Aiuni Iknow not by what logical process either of these 
conclusiQiis could Iks extracted from these ^irttlka^ The passages quoted are 
obvious criticisms on Panini aud Kityjyana —ami so arc ttip other VArttikas of 
the DhSradvvAjiyas named by Patanjali Thcro is not tho slightest evidence 
afforded by these %Arttikas that they arc luaiij connection whatever with works 
of ntidndw&ja and Apisali and any r«i»ofii<j concerning tho latter becomes 
thccvtorc without (ouudatioit Or do wo fiod tl at In India all pupilsand descendants 
arc compelled to cjiifluo thtlr writingsor remarks to the works of their teat hers 
and ancestors and will their criticisms on thcso latter wor^s turn out bysomo 
matrtUoUH process to fit exactly the productions of other authors also* 

Another exlnu rdtiiary riflogum 0/ Ihf* icnlrr bj trhfc/i f»Mf 
Is met inorjAosrd into kdnk-r/ 

’ ' It will I rolably be thought deslral K that an editor si ould at least tinder- 
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THE KaRIKAs belong TO DirEERENT AUTHORS 

Anot5ier category of liteiaiy cojjjposjtions, uluoli are ejtlier 
entirely or partly embodied in the Mahtbliaslij a, are the Karilc(is.'°* 
To assign these \erses to one author, notild be as cnoneous as to 
speah of one author of the Varttikas.*®* Foi, c\en the Calcutta 


stand the title page of tlio work wliicit he is committing to tlic press, on when 
editing IS merely tantamount to Kprinting tlio labours of others, faults and all, but 
I fear that this much cannot be and of Dr Bochtfiogh's rdtfton of Pfliiiiii , for, In 
translating the title pago of the Calcutta edition, he renders "h&rihd and 
justifies this loision jij tho following note (lol IJ p \x\vtt) “I take 
as a dwandMa, and as synonymous with lankft, because I should not like to 
miss those (the Karikils} on the title. Thus, hectoso the Calcutta I’andits rightly 
or wrongly, did not say on the title page of their edition that tboir compilation 
will compriso tho Aorifcas, but merely stated that it will gno Vdrttikas, Oanas, 
IhiribhAshas and lahlis, Rr Rochtlingb miroiia, that "since he docs not fiko the 
omission of tlio KflrikSs fsh^ is tho saiuo as Aoii/id Tlioro is, indeed, nothing 
strmgo in this recisoiiiiiff of Dr Coobtlingk , wc ha^o seen already some specimens 
of it, and if any ono would talc upon hiinscif thonogralcful task of rcMOwing tfiu 
second >olutno which be ban anncTcd to lus ** editfon of Pjiiiai, ho would l^^o (o 
add a good many more of tbo samo quality Cut if Hr Bochtlingl bad chosen to 
consult, by letter or otherwise, tbocdilorsof Ins edition of Pfininl, they would In 
all probability ba^otold lum thatiWdl means a “desideratum, and tint Uhtu 
emphatically so called, and not qualifictl otherwise (as Ishtis of tho KllsikS etc), 
dcsignato tho t nrttikna of Pabuijnti They might, too, ba\o referred bim to tho rude 
chniidrihnoiftti, which m tbo Introduction plainly says JTl^tppRn , ortohifeo- 

jiblntta, who when rofernug to tbo won! applied by Kalyyata to tbo InrRik* 
(of Patanjali to 1 1, 1, omitted In the cditiun) loinmcnls 

I cRT *3 WTl' nnt, for anght I 

know tlicy might ba>o simply rcriucstcil hiin to road tboir own editio n, lirfo fQ 
sending it to tbo printer, sIiko tfiov haTo tlicmsches written tbo wonl aTTctTTff'S’, 
for Inst ince, after a Virtllka to I l,9,or after a Vfirltlka to I 1, or 

Vifo -Rtn-lft ^ n/Ati 'J.W.WAa. l.'l'l.’vi/l.-A Unt In 

none of these Instances con bOMynonymoits with 

It is almost sitjicrduous to state lint I merely spenk of tbo Auri/ d* wliitb 
aro recorded by I'atanjall Those Iiolonglng to nbartribari. who wrote a glo** 
on Patanjah (com On lamtiuimihoiJaAhl 

and my subsequent obsorsalfoiis on llio IdJcyujwif/i/n), as well os the h'lrlli* 
met with oscliLsl'cly In tbo KlsikS or hiiMliSnts kaiimtidl, (an bare no bearing mi 
tbo present Inrcsligatloii 

I /iirlbrr inilybt into tUe i«l»e » / the o/ Dr //orklf/njf 

’’ These assertions base nesertlitlcss l»e*n made by Dr Jkx htliogV, vil II. 

]i air, wboro be states ibat “U tween Plolul and Amara-^iida tbeis* are s<bl 
/our grammarians KltjAyana ffe niiHinr of the PjribliisbU, Dir author < I tho 
KIrikSs, and PatanJaU , and p xrlil xlx • wh<rt' bo stales that < arli rou| le •( 
thise graminarlaiis may !>c heparatid from one siiotbi r 1'} a »i are ef fifiy years 
I ♦« rei*eats, “as we I are oUscrriHl stMarc |p xir), ll*re art l■tw♦-«Il Palanjanan! 
pi'did still three grammarians kuoKO l< «*, who made n ntrlbutl ms to tl e grammar 
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edition o[ Pjitjuh enable? us to sec, at fir^t sight, m four instances, tliat 
tbej cannot be tbe work of the same author; and, besides tliese, two 
other instances of the same kmil maj bo fotiiul In the “Great Coni- 
inent.iij.’”®* But, to define the relation of these \cr3eH to KAtj/ljana 
It will not be siilllcient simplj to state that some of them embodv* 
the rules of IviUjiiiana, while others debate from them, and others 
again enlarge and criticise the VArttlkas:*®* it will be necessarj to 
describe the characteristic features of these KilrikAs such as wo find 
them m Patanjali’s work 

VARIOU'? CATFOORICS OP KaRIFaS 


An exteinal,but \er 3 important mark, Is afforded In the circum- 
stance tlmtone portion of the KilnkAs is left b} Patanjali entirel} 

of ranini’’ Oa |iago shx. it is trnc, ho stj-s, “no doubt tho KftrlkSsdo not ill 
belong to tbo simo author, siiieo tho Rime subject is treated sometimes in two 
different R&riLfis in a perfectly differcat manner, bat as bo obserrod before that 
tho Rink IS aro “scattered in \arifms gramm rs (»iej, iJj,In tho SfahAbhAshya, 
the Kfisikfi, the Padamanjari and tho Kanmudi 'and as two quotations which ho 
adds in torroboratlon of his fllalement vie, VI 3, lOD and Mt 2, lO.harorofer 
once to tho RfisikA and Siddhlnta Lanmndi only, wo should bo in fairness bound 
to conclude that, in las opinion, it was tho litcrarj period after Patanjali which 
produced this Taricta of authors of tho RArikAs \ct when ho presents us with 
a third quotation, via, "Cal od p 271," which cloarlj i>oints to tho fact that 
there avoro different authors of KArikAs at ar before Patait;nn$ time, it would bo 
curious to learn how he reconciles this latter quotation with his prOTious stat^ 
ments at pages xiv and ais, aceonling to which there is bat one author of tho 
KorikAs between Panmi and Patanjali and a personage, too, who lived 60 years 
after tho author of tho Paribblsh'ls and CO years before Patanjali! Comparo also 
the following note 

Tho Karikas not mot withm tho Bhaslija are, nsually, correctly marked 
m tho Calcutta edition with tho name of Ibo avork whcnco they have been taken 
those not marked, arc therefore, nearly alwajs, rccognitablo In this edition as 
belonging to the JlahibhAshja That such KSrikfis of tho latter kind, to tho 
sameSOtraof Pfliuni belong to different authors, is indicated In tho Calc od, at. 

1 4, 61 111 2, 123 (p 274) , lY I, 44 and 63 From tho BhSshya we learn it, at 
/Irst sight, besides, m tho two instances, I 2 60,— whero the words ^5^, etc. 

are preceded by ^TT^— and VIII 2 58 where the latter words precedo tho 
KSrika etc. Compare tho notes 107 108 111 

Three striking instances of the latter kind are tlio Kirik'is to IV 2 CO, Mil 
1 C9, and 111 2 118 The first ocenrs at the end ol Patanjali s commentary on the 
YArttikas of this Sfltra is withoat comment and contains, for tho greater part new 
matter which is given in the shape of A arltikas in tho Siddhanta kanmndi It is 
omitted in tho Calc ed , and runs thus I 

^I'eSWMii The Karika toMlI t 69 embodies the Varttikas I, 2, 3 to tho 


same Riitra and Varttiba 2 to Ylll 1, 67 bnt in the latter RatySyana says 
and tbe EankA enlarges this role sf^fT(h3gojibhatta 

) TheKArikStoIII 2 118 is thus introduced by Patanjali 
fe* ^ I H ^ SIRRR ^ (second Vfirttika) 

and by Kaiyyata I rHl 

(^-wi I ^nai I ^Tlf^e o 



^2 AUTnORS OP THE KaRTKAS NOT COirSIENTED UPOV BY PATANJALI 


Without comment, \\lule lie comments on anotliei portion in tlieearae 
manner as he does on tlie Vlittikas; and we may add, too, that there 
are a few Viiittihas which aie notaltogethei sMthout a gloss, but the 
gloss on which is eo scanty and so different from the kind of comment 
bestowed on the Vai ttikas, that tliej might seem to constitute a third 
category of KankSs 

AUTHORS OF THE KARIKaS NOT COMMENTED UPON BY PATANJALI 

If we first examine the KAt tlcAg without comment, we meet twice 
with the remark of Patanjah that or “otheis,” hare com- 

posed the \ erse in question, when the Kariku is contrasted by bim itb 
the preceding Frij ttikn ; and the same lemaik occurs four times, 
when the Kririka thus intioduced to our notice is contrasted with a 
pi eceding Ant ilca ' ° ’ More definite statements, I believe, are not vol- 
unteered by Patanjali ; but fCaiyyata once tells us, tJiat such an uncom- 
mented Karika, was composed by thoi^fol n-wli tUI o-/ di«,or tlie “anthoi 
of the versified Vai ttikas; "and tliough tins information is not more 
distinct 01 more satisfactory than that of Patanjah, it has, at least, the 
raeiit of having on another occasion elicited the remark of NSgoji, that 
tlusauthoi IS not KAtyfijana. 

tt if/iout any coDimcHt of Patanjali wo flort the binkSs to I 1, 10 14 20 ^8 70, 
5, C 4 lKiir.6-7)— II 1,10 00, 4,3C 8b— III 1,7 (=V 2,04 K4r I) 22 27 70- 

122.127,2,3 123 avar.l,2 4 5 C) , 8, I (Kar 3) 15C(=Y1I 4,41), 4, 70 -IV. 1,44 
03 101,2,0 60 (comp the preceding note) , 4, 9 -V 1, 115 , 2, 48 ; 8, 55 —VI 1, 1 77 
(Kor 2) 87 ? lOS ; 4, U4 -VII 1, 18 73 (Kar 2) . 4 46 (KSr 2) 02 -VIII 1, 70 , 2 68 
(K&r 8) C9 62 80 108,8,43 — There are KlirikSs commented Hp/>ii by Patanjali in Ins 
iiwalmamier.tol 1, 10 57,2,0 17 18 60 6|, 4 2Ussin 8,101) 61 (Kir 1 2 1-4) 
—III 1 112,2, 67. 100 115 180 , 3 t(Kap. 1 2)— IV 1,3 10 18 82 54 78 02 03 120 
105 , 2, 8 45 8, 60 84 134 —V 1, 19 , 2, 39 45 04 (Kar. 2) , 3, 83 —VI 1, 77 (Sir 1) 
103 158 , 2, 1 3, 48 , 4, 3 12 22 4C 62 74 128 —MI 1 9 21. 40 73 (K«r 1) 00 , 2, 
102 107 3, 3 80 , 4, 40 (Kir 1) — VIII 1,69 (comp tho precodiiig note), 2, 25 65 68 
(Kar 1 2), 3, 88 4 68 — lo the Wuidcalcjfoiybclong tho Kdribfts to I I,88(otn Calc 
0(1) -111 1, 123 2 118 123 (K5 p 8)— IV 2 IS— VI 4, 120 149 —VIII 3 , 43 -Other 
KariLds fiuoted m tho Calcutta edition do not occur in tho Bhaslija 

}, 37 VIV7 mih iX'tf i-vpeethsig Vflrt- 

tika) , in 2 123 Kfir I ^ . I 5% I ^ 

I •! ^ (contrasted with tho preceding VA rttlka 

etc , but tho last KArik3, which is introdocod by tho words WT5 i 

^ \ I ^ ^ I Is con 

tristcd with tho preceding KArikSs , at IV’ I 44, after ijigi lio sajs, 6TI5 I 

etc , at IV. 1, CD, after ho adds, | Jtl^fq'o ©, at V HI 2, 

68, after his words arc, I ^ etc 

”* patanjali on IV’. 4, 0 'H’A | •lR*i*<l’l I 

oto*Kaljyata VUpdH t ^ TRiq qgjfhm— ^ 

Kaljyata on thcKttrlfcfts to VI 4, 22 

%^RmJl^M'lNi<r*T>^~Vlgojil>hat^a •ti'Mi'i'i* I V'lilWiRl 

vmit, I Soo also page 75 
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Being here mcrcl\ conceinetl tv itli the question of tlio relation of 
these KanlxBS to KAtv&vana, tve nlionUrnot feel under tho ncccssitj 
of examining the contents of the sit \orscs just mentioned, even If 
thej differed in clnractei from the rest— Wrlilclus not tho case,— for tho 
statements alleged enable us, as it is, to conclude that they aro fotcr 
than his Vaitlikas Still, as the remaining portion of these uncomment- 
ed KAnkna does not admit of a similar Inferenco tvithout an Inquiry 
into the eaidcnco which tlicj jield. It mil boneccssarj to observe that 
they fall into two distinct divisions 

One class of them mercU records the substance of tho preceding 
Vdrttikas These, for the most part, stand at the end of Patanjali’s 
commentary on the Sutia to which they belong, but some of them are 
also met with in the midstof the discussion of tho Bhaslija, but only 
when tliev comprise tlio contents of a portion, not of the whole of the 
Vdrttikas to theSutra of Panini '*• 


6ach tmeotnmented KArikSs standing nt the end of the commentary occur at 
thoSQtrasII 1 10,4 85 (Kdr 2 3)— III 1,70 2 8— N 2 48 8 65 (Kfir MI- 
NI 1 77{KAr2) 87 -Ml 1 7%(K\r 2i -VIII 2 02 108 ( 43 -In Ih- middlrof tho 
discussiontUcyoccurat the SOtMs II t «0, licforo tho foirtli Ndrttika and sum 
mingup tho N irttiku I, 2 S II 4 8o (Ctr 1 being i summary of t> o N Artlikns pre- 
ceding the third N irttika in tUo Calc od ) —Tho summary cl anctor of these KAnkas 
IS sometimes expressly sdrertod tn by tho c nmontsfors Tints at 11 1 00 Kanyata 
observes 'SRifd ^ , 11 4 8u (KAr 1) Ijq i;^!^ 

{of whit precedes) II 4 8o (KAr 2 8) ?^1^ , 

HI 2 8 1 n 2 48 

etc etc I may hero observe that tho wo«l ^ which Is usually added by authors 
after (luotatiODS they make from other anthers is scarcely over met with after tho 
last word of these or any otl crEArikA i There is the following instance which clearly 
proves that no inference can bo drawn from tho prosenco or absence of this word 
after the EArikas vxs the EAnha to III 1 7 is identical with tho first EArikA 
to N 2 04 occurs after tho former not after tbo latter Only ono of tho KA 
nkAs introduccil by —a clear instance of a quotation— IS followod by this 

word inz III 2 123 (Kar 1) none of the uncommented KArikAs except the one 
mentioned (III 1 7) has this word after it and among tho Earikas with comment 
it occurs only at in 2 139 It is not necessary on the present occas on to make any 
further statement concerning the nso of ^(3 m l*atanj!*b s> commentary but compare 

also note ISO The Calc itta ed tors who unfortunately have cons dere 1 themselves 

justified in giving us Extracts from the VArttikas of Estyayana do not enable 
their readers fully to recogo ze tho summary character of these EArlkAs and in 
placing the KSrikas either at the end or at the beginning they have in this class of 
the EArikAs and still more so in the following classes entirely destroyed all possi 
bility of perceiving 1 ow these EarikSs are sometimes summaries of a port on only of 
VArttikas sometimes the summary of Patanjali s discussion ard sometimes an cssen 
tial portion of his arguments When in the U6S of the Bhashja to judge from the one 
at my command a EArika wh ch occurs in *’he m ddle of the d scnsslon is sometimes 
—not always repented at the end such a device on the part of Patanjali or as it 
seems more probable on the part of tho copyists is intelligible and deserves approval 
as It IS calculated to draw our attent on to the occurrence, in the middle of the 
d scussion ofsuchaversc which nsnally contains important information But when 
sicha verscisalwajs taken from its onginaland proper place and alwajsput either 
at the beginning or at tho end for no other reason than that it is a verse such a 
10 



H StJCJI KaRIKaS are tATER TAaN KATYA YANIS VaRTTI^S 

The second class has not the character of summaries of the VArttikas 
It 18 an essential pa) t of the* dtsctisston of the Bhnsliya itself^ now 
introducing the point at issue with some general remark, then connect- 
ing 01 strengthening the links of the debate by an important definition 
or a new argument, then again summing up the substance of the discus- 
sion itself, and throwing, as it weie, some additional light on it * 

surn kaRikas are later than KatyAyakas varttikas. 

A comparison of these two classes of uncommented KArikAs shows, 
therefore, that while the former might have been omitted in the Great 
Commentary, without any detriment to the contents of this work, the 

method in a book, moreover of that cqoivocal class which gives dribbled extracts 
of an important literature makes the same impression on my mind at all events, as 
if an editor of a garbled Shakespeare were to present ns first with all the prosaic 
and then with all the poetical parts of the play or tier vera^ 

” TTneommented verses of this kind are mot with m the Bhdshya at or near the 
brfliwHJug o/the discHsaiOH on IV I 44 giJTo | I ^ 

•TTH I etc when he contrasts tlio follow mg Edriks -SPH I 

—with the preceding words) IV 1 6S I ^ I 

which words aro contrasted with the Kflrik4of another 
WTC I SITJJTfee), IV 1 Ifil (iT^nrfgT^e I f 1^^ etc ) V I I15(^JT 

I I I %?rr i 

sr^ i t?ti # 

^ i nt 2 

I 1 ,V1I 4 46 K4r 2 (?l I 

Oiq ya* ^ ®tc ) —The foregoing quotations which begin with the ?6tra itself, 

will show the introductory character of these Kfirikfl« — /» the middle of the diteus 
Sion of tho BbSshya wo And 81 cli Kfirikfls at I I 10 (od Ballantyno p 201, 203 to 
wards the end of tho Introduction) I 1 20 (preceding tho fourth Vflrttika of the 
Calc ed ) I I 28 (the frst Kankft of tho Calc cd , it stands after the 
Vftrttilcas of this cd and is followed by a Iv4rik& of the third category— sco note 
106 —vriiicli is omitted in tho Calc ed),I 2 64 (procodiog the clghteonffi 
Vflrttika of tho ed), HI 1 22 (after the Vflrttika of tho ed but before 
other "V irttik 18 omitted there) V S 65 (Kflr I 2 preceding tho ninth Vflrttika 
of the Calc el I’atanjal speaks id the flrat porson) , M 4 114 (before the 
third Vflrttika of tho ert ) VIII 2 80 (before tho second Vflrttika of tho od )— 
Lneomraonted kaiikfls occur nf the end of the dtscutsloii of tlio niiflshya at I 1,1^ 

28 (the last KSrlkfl of tho od , tho Calc editors add that this Karikfl is originally 
a flaldik passage rcforrii g to Nfl Kaiyyata and Nflgojibhatta have no remark lo 
thisclloct but c\ciiiftho editors bo right they ought to have prove! first that 
tho Vaidik passage In qnostlon— a very vagaodoOnltlon— Is idor than PaUnJali « 
Bhflshya and not taken from It on I 1 70 4 61 (Kflr 6—71,11 4 26, HI 1,^ 
(which occurs onco more in tho luiddlo of tho dlscuBsInn on V 2 04 as Kflr 1) Rl 
1 122 127,2,1 Kflr 3 isco coto 113} l60(a=VII 4 41). 4 70 . IV 2 0 60(omlttod 
In the Calc cd. , see note 105 3,65 (Kflr 3—6), VI 1,1, VII 1, 

18 , 4 02 (where Pataojal! speaks In the first porson) , VIII ], 70 ,* *, 60 
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latter vras \nd»spcn'=’able to it. ^*e maj looL upon the summarj Kari- 
kls as memorial lerse**, adapted for forming a separate collection for 
tbe con>eDience of teachers and pupils ; but the independent osistenco 
of the commeiitntornl KAnkfts is quite unintelligible, and ^\ould 
be altogether purposeless. In short, though there might be a 
doubt whether Patanjali, or some other grammarian, poelicillj Inclined, 
liadiersifled the Vdrttikas, it seems impossible to assume that the 
second class of those Kirikfts was composed bj any one but Patanjall. 
It is very probable, howeicr, that the author of the Mnhdblidshia 
was not the author of the summary or memorial K&rikas. For since 
there inns an “ author of \er9ined ICdrikds,’' os we learn from Kaiyyata 
and Nagojibliatta, and as we shall see that a considerabto number 
of the commented KarikAa do not belong to lus authorship, the 
hterarj activltj of this personage would become restricted to, 
and hi3 fame would hate been founded on, less than lialf>a*dozen lines, 
it we did not asciihe to him moro K&rikds than those expressly attribut* 
ed to him bj these commentators, or if wo fathered these summary 
KArikAs on Fatnojab Yi’hcthcr the “olfiei” mentioned in the first six 
lustances be the same, or not, as the “author of tlie \er8ifled KdrikAs,” 
I ba^e no means of deciding ; but, at all ONents, it becomes certain, 
after this brief explanation, that all the uncommented Etirikns tire 
lotar fiion the Fnrtti/ms of Rulyut/aim 

ACTHOB9 Ob lOE KaRIKaS COMMENTED UPOV BY PATANJALT. 

Tbe IC&rikds commented upon b) Pataojali are in one respect 
similar to the foregoing class, but in another wholly different from it. 
As regards an external mark, wc again meet heie with “another,” who 
has twice composed a KdrikA which IS contrasted by Patanjah with a 
preceding VArttika, and twice a IC&rjkA whicli he contrasts with a 
preceding Kariki. the Authorship of which is left without a remark.' ' ' 
Another such KsrikA, too, is distinctly ascribed bj Kaiyjata to the 
“authoi of the versified KArikAs.”"* And when we examine the 
contents of this second class of Kinkis, we agam find many wluch form 
an essential part of the arguroeots in the discussion of Patanjah"* 
sssis^j' /or llxe j’lima.liuify’ liavi' .n* xip 

way tbe nature of summaries; they are to all intents and purposes 


“« in l 112, Patanjall s*ya I ^T*lt 5 ^ etc , when he eontraata the 

Kirika vrith the preceding Vftrttika , III 2, 109, SpfT ^17^ 1 etc contrasted 

wth preceding Vftrttikaa omitted in the Calc ed ,1 2, 60 (KSr 3), wn 1 

^1^ etc„ contrasted with the preceding EflrikS ,14 61, STTT Sfl? f 
etc (commeuted OQ ap to f^. Kftr Ml contracted with tbe preceding K4nk6 


VI 4 22 Compare note 108 

"• Such ESrikSs aremet withator iiror tfc*be0«n»iino of theBhSshyaonI 4, 61 

{the two first KSr of tbe Calc ed) 111 S 1 IKlr 1 2 , the last Kftrikd is left with 
out comment) , IV 1, 8 64 78 (the first fonr Kfirikla stand at the beginning, liefora 
the first Vfirttika the following moo after the second Varttika of the Calcntto 
edition, which, In the BhSshya, bowerer la the foarth) , 92 ICS.V 2, 46, VI I, lOS 
In the middle of the disensslon on I 1 67.1V 1.9S.X 1. 19 . 2 94, K4r 2 (befor. 
the aoTenth Vdrttika of the Calc ed) , VII (K4r 1) 
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identical in cbaractei v.ith the Varttikas of Katjajana, and even 
Patanjalis commentary on them follows the same method that he 
observes in his comment on the Vflrttikas 

THE METHOD OF PATANJALIS GREAT COMMENTARY 

Tins method is analogous to that which has become famihar 
thiough the classical commentaries of Sankara on the Upanishads of 
Medhfttiilu and Kullfika on Maim of Sayana on the Vedas, of Vijofinei 
wara on YAjuavalkja, and so on Its character chiefly consists in 
establishing usually bj repetition, the coirect leading of the text, in 
explaining everj important or doubtful word, in showing the connection 
of the principal parts of the sentence, and in adding such observations 
as maj be required for a better understanding of the author Patanjali 
even excels, in the latter respect, the commentaries instanced, for he 
frequently attaches Ins own critical remarks to the emendations of 
Katyfi,^ana often in support of the \iews of the latter but not seldom, 
too, in order to refute Ins criticisms and to defend Pagini, while, again, 
at other times he completes the statement of one of them by his own 
additional rules 


REPETITION OP KaRIKaS. 

Now this method Patanjah stiictly follows 10 luB comment on the 
Kiink&s I am alluding to As they nearly always constitute a whole 
verse and as such a ier«e is generallv too complicated an assemWflgfl 
of words to he tlioioughU intelligible without being interrupted by some 
explanatory remark it seldom happens that the comment of Patanjah 
does not begin till he has given the whole verse in its uninterrupted 

order Noi is it Often that so many words of the Kankfl. as constitute 

half a verso lemain togetliei in the BliAsbjo though it is obMOUs Hint 
half a verse is more likely to afford undivided matter for coramont than 
awiioleone The rule therefore is that small portions of the KArikA for 
the most part of the extent of an ordinary Varttika are, like so many 
Virttikas separately commented upon by Patanjali, and that m all such 
instances we liave to gather the scattered parts of the KAriKA from 
amongst the commentatonal interruptions of Patanjali m order to see 
that, put together they form a verse,— a Sloka an Indravajra a Dodh 
aka, anAryA or the like*** Tins trouble we are frequently saved 


*** R&rlk&s of this descr ptlon occur In the BhSshyft nt or near the beglnnh got 
tho comrocnlirv on 1 1 10 2 0 17 18 tO(Kltr I) HI 2 Ho IV 1 10 (the \ trtUki 
of tho CMc ed on thm SOtra is no V tiltika but Bi S 60 84 164 \ 3 63 

M 1 77 (Kar 1) IC8 2 I S 40 4 3 46 128 MI 1 2l 40 73 K8r 1) M 2 107 
S 8(Kar 1) 86 MH 1 69 (?) 2 25 tr C8 (Kar I 2} 8 88 4 68 — /nPie tnWfhr ftt 
1 2 61 4 ‘*l(=in 3 161) HI 2 67 18» 1\ I 18 S2 (tbo secood Varttlka of tho 
Cnlc cd is no V arttika but B1 ast %a on Uo last part of tbo Karlka) 2 8 (tho second 
varttika of tbo Calc cd U ralsedltod It rum tbus IK HUrfK 5TT^ qraifye<^fX^ 
V 2 39 M 4 12 O’* 74 VII 1 0 2 102 8 3 (KJr 2 and SJ —To wir* 
thr end at IV 1 130 —In Bovcral of tJirao InstancoB 11 Or aronootJor Vflrttlkas to 
tbo Sfllraboaides tbo Karlkl wl »ch H then the auljcet of tl o whole conmenfary 
eg at IV " 60 84 VI 4 46 128 VII 1 21 S 86 

Tbo toxtof tho irhoir \orao of Klrlkaa of this claw fa glien beforo 


ACTIIORS OP TOn COMMfNTFn KaRIKIs. 


Cither the authoi of tiic Gieat Coinmciitnr} liimscU, or b} the 
fttteutue cop\i9t^ of his ^^olk,a‘^ lie or the> usuall> repent, at the end 
of the gloss on the V(lrttikas,tlio wholo IC&nkA in its metrical integrity. 
Sometimes, ho«c>cr, thej nniittcd to <Io this ; and if I inaj judge from 
the copj of the MnhAbhAsli\n in the jiosscssion of the Library of the 
Home Go\ernmenl for India, the Ortlcuttn Pandits, ^\!lo pubhslied an 
edition of PAtjuii, Im' e, in some nistntices, supplied tlie apparent defect 
of tins manuscript ’ ‘ ® 


comment of I’atnijili at 1, 2 SI V 2 91 Kflr2,M 4 40, a Ilf 4 68 Tliero occur 
I nljTcrscs of the Ktrikl*! without commcnKlorinl Inlerriiptlrms at I 4 21 (>a>nr 
S, 161) SI 11) 2 &7 Its n 1 3 to S? 93 I6S 2 8 45 a 2 S9 . \ I 4. S 12 62 
Its Ml 1 9 96 ^ 102 107 8, 3 86 — lloth modes iro cotnlunccl at Vllf 3 45 (■^ 
KSr of the (lifrd j) Vthere Patiiijili first cotnnontson the trstof the first 

RlrikA Nvhicii Is nithoiit *(n} iutorruption thon ntlio first hilf of thosocond 
KftrikS then on the flccond half of the necond and tho first half of thotblrd Kflrikfl, 
both (tivcn to{'cthcr then on thosccond bait of tho third. Mid lastly on tho first 
half of tho fourth Rarikl Tho comment on 'the soeon 1 Iialf of tho fourth RArikA 
follows first Hftor tho wortls ^ ^ and thon after the words 

*13^ Stf^—Tlie niMincr in which tho great ma|orit> of If* ae KArik&s U Interrupted 
In tho MablhhWija may bo gacssed from a very fow Instances which hare escaped 
tho garbling process of tho Cilcutta editors from 1\ 1,120, whero the four a Artti 
kas are the htcril tost of tlio KArilA and from \ 3 83 whoretbo firstfiyo V'drttl 
has constitute tho KAnkS The Inj idtciousncss of siring tlK'so RArlkAs on all other 
occasions withontindicatnig the manner ut which they haro Arisen from a ntimbcr 
of short Mrttikas rcaairosno ronarV after tho foregoing explanation but this 
proceeding becomes still isoro subject tocensurc when some portions of tho RArikA 
flfs g sen S3 >ArttiVas and others are omittet oraserilc'd toothor works than the 
Bhlshaa while tho KariLA nevirtbeless tsprmtod as belonging to tho latter work. 
For it becomes oTidont that m all such eas^s there was not oron a principle which 
guided tho scwiatled solcction or quo^ati m of tho works wheneo tho VArttikas aro 
taken Thus at I' 1 12 tl o Calcutta edition gnes tbo RAnkA but only the last 
portion of it as ^ Arttika— mistaking moroover, tho words of tho commontarT^ 
for the KArikA Vftrttika which runs thus ^ — 

A similar mis elition of tho second \arltika to IV 2 8 and tho attributing to the 
RAnka of the fifth 'N Arttika makn it impossible (o see that tho VArttikas 2— 6 form 
10 the MaliAbliAshya the text of the printed EArikA —la ascribing the third and the 
fifth 'Narttika of > 3 83 to the SiddhSnta*Raumndi the editors obscure the 
oiig n of tho KArikA to this Sfitra which repeats the text of the first five 
VArttikas such as they occur in the BbAshya— At Vlll 2 25 the same 
edition does not allow us to perceive more than the first stop of the first KArikA, 
while it gives the three EArikAs in full —I may mention too that there is no such 
EArikA In the BhAshya as that printed at M 4 19 It certainly was very tooiptiog 
to roll up into a bloka the words of Patanjali ITHs^d, which explain the second 
VArttika together with Uio three other Varttikas which belong to kAtyA 

yaua but there la no evidence to show that Pitaujvh made this verse nor does it 
occur in tho ESaikA or the Siddhsnta kaunudi — For one Karika Putanjali seems 
indeed to be himself answerable forthe Varttitas to VIII 1 69 merely contain the 
material for the first fourCli and the second half of Che KAriki winch occurs at the 
end of his Bhashya on this Sfitra It is po sible however under the circumstances, 
that this EAr kA may bo one of tho snmmaryclass See note lOo 

‘•Dr Ballantjnea edition of tl e first PAda of tie first AdhvAya of the MahA 
bhSshya and the MS of the E I H which have the four VArttikas to I 1, 6? 
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AUTHORS OP THE COMMENTED KARIKaS 


IN81ANCES OF WORKS WHICH ARE WRITTEN IN VERSE AND 
COMME^TED ON, IN PROSF, DY THEIR OWN AUTHORS 
The foiegoiDg remarks sufficiently express my Mews on these com- 
ineiited JvfiU/«js Where the autlioiship of “ anotliei," or of the 
varttil a‘l ara, iB distinctly mentioned by Patanjali or Kaiyyata, I see 
no reason to doubt that the K&rikas to which tins remark applies are 
neither Patanjali's nor KAtyayana's When the KAnkAsare part of 
the arguments of the GhAsiiya itself, it seems certain, as in the case of 
the analogous Kankfis without comment, that their author is Patanjali , 
but when they have entirely the chnractei of V&rttikas — which Mill 
latei be defined- they aie undoubtedly the composition of K&tyfiyana; 
and such, 1 hold, IS the view of Kaiyyata and NAgojihhatta also For 
though It 18 DO part of their task lospecify the authorship of tlie KSrikAs, 
except x\ hen such u remark is es‘?ent lal to their gloss, they, nevertheless, 
have done so occasionally ; and when thus we find that they plainly 
ascribe some of these commented K&rikas either to the author of the 
Varttikas or the author of the Gicat Commentaiy, as the case may he, 
we must be allowed to infer that they entertained a similar opinion on 
other K4rik4s which would fall under either of the heads I ha\e 
mentioned above.' Nor need hesitate at the idea of a poetical 

(Ms J comm I einnOTI comm 3*^ 

snfe I comm comm • do not repent thcso'words with- 

out interruptions in order to show (heir Eflrlkft natcre ; and tbo 3*1100 remark applies 
to the MS with regard to the cotnniented Eink&s I 2, 6t , 4, 21. 51 , IT 1,8 89 7° 
02 9S 120 1«B, 2, 46 , 8,00 184 , V 1, 19,2.89 45 94 (K4r 2) ,8,88, TI. 1,158, 4,48 
02 74 128 Til 1, 96 . 4. 46, (Kir 1) . Till 2. 26 55 D8 (Kfir 1, 2) , 8, 45 , 4. 68 The 
repetition of some oftheso KfiriM VSrttikas has no doubt been omitted, because 
ihecommentiry of ratanjalt allowed tho wbole^erse orhalfu Ncrse of this text to 
remain uninterru) ted (see note 115) In the Calcutta edition *iU those Kftriltfis aro 
giTen in their metrical integrity 

' Thus, on the first four ESrtkOs to IV 1,78, Afipo/ibhoftn obserTCS wW 
ijlf Sf —which words, moreover, plofnly lotieaate (hat (boro exist 

E&rikfis composed by E&tj &}aua , or id tho latter part of Kaiyyatas comment on 

the Kirlka to VI 1, 108 wo read faft ids’ll 

comment on tho KSriktl to IV 3 60, Nigojibhatts, in referring 
to the roraart of Patanjali (which 

words explain tho Loginning of the Bocond ESrIkfi) observee XTl^ 

, ami on a further remark of Eaiyyata 
On tho affix 51^ In tho second Kflrikil to VI 1, 158, N4goJibhat|a remarka ; 

on the first h4rik4 to >1 2,1 •sftlf 

onKaiyyata to the first Kirlkft to VI 8,46 mfaVwtW 

^13^* on Kiiyyata to tho second foarth of KlriW I to'VJ4,12 tlT% ^ 

etc , on a various rondiiig ill till second KIrlkfi toMI 8,86 qiRiv 
etc,— In bis gloss on tho K«rlk4 to VIII. 4 68, S:aly>a|a says • 




ACTttORS OF KaTHKa’? with IXU'ERFECT dOMMENT' n 

Autbor of VArttika? Not onl^ were whole grammatical ^\ork8, ancient 
and modern, ■written in serse,* ** but It is a common occurrence with 
scientific commenlatois in India, that they cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of running into verse, even at the risk of endangering their prosaic 
task. V>e need onl} remember another celebrated author of VArttikas, 
KiimArila, who writes alternately m Sloka and prose. It miglit seem 
more remarkable that Patanjah should write in verse and comment 
upon this himself; but Afodhare affords an analogous instance m his 
Jaiminija-n^Aja-niAlA-MStAra ; Viswattotba'Panch/iuaua wrote a com- 
mentary in prose, the SiddliAntainuktAvali, on his metrical exposition 
of the Vaisesliika Pliilosophy, the BliAshApaiicIichlieda; Datiajnanima 
explained in prose liis versified MuhurtachintamRiu; V’ord/iafjmno''did 
the same with iiis Ganaratnamabodadhi ; and many more instances 
could be adduced to show that there is nothing striking, or even 
remarkable, in the assumption that Patanjah composed grammatical 
verses and commented on them id prose * '* 

AUTHORS OF THE KARIKAfi WITH IMPERFECT COAIMEST 
IS TRL MAUABHaSHYA OP PATANJALI 

After the foregoing obsci vations. tlic authorship of those KArikas, 
winch, appareutlj, form a tlurd category, can create no dilBcultrao 
fares K&tyAyaaa is concerned They vveie neitlicr written by* him, 
wov before his time The mannei m which PaUvwjaU comments on them, 
and their veiy contents, show that they cannot be assimilated to 
K&tyAyaiia’s Karikds, winch, as I mentioned before, are dealt with 
by bim in the same manner as the VArttikas in prose. There is either 


' ' For lastanco, iho FIniolya bikshS and the KiL Pr&tisdkbya 

A valaoblr coiilribiUtori fo iliesf iiisfrtucr# by Dr Fttz-Eduxird Hull 
I o^^e to the kindness of Dr Fi(z Cdnard Ball an extract from hia “Coiitti- 
biition tonYirds an index to the Bibliography of ihr Indtan Phihiophiral Bijstein 
Mbicb mentions besides Vistvaniltba Paoebinana eleron antbora who irrote twehe 
works ID Torse and commented on tbom id prose As this extract Is, on other 
grounds, of considerable interest 1 will with Dr Hall a permission forestall the 
arrival m Europo of his important work, aud here subjoin the snbstanco of his 
communication He names in it, besides the author of the Bhaska parichchheda— 1 
J«w»raja-Dil.s5nrn, who wrote tbo Tarkj V&sik6 <on the Taisesblka) inverse, and 
a commentary on it in prose the Tarka maiijari 2 Vidydra’jydchdrya, the 
anthor of the V edSntSdfaikarana malfl (m verse) and « prose exposition interspersed , 
^ PraAos-ritanda or AtionlflnoKdjiknsfc'ra (?) Ihe author of the Siddhantamnkti- 
vfiH, 4 I osHdera-Brahnui Prasado the author of tbo 6achcbid2nand3nubhara 
pradipika 5 Lakshinadhaiii Eoei who wroto the Adwaita maXaranda , G 
Sniifcorar? dryn to whom the Atmabodha is ascribed and likewise a coruraent on 
it, entitled IjnSnabodhini , 7 hankatonanda the author of the AtmapurJna and 
a comment on it the Atmapnraiia dipikfl 8 IppRi/i/n-DtAs/ula the anthor of the 
Brahmatarkastava and the BrahmatarkastavaMvarana G 10 \aIlabhocharya the 
author of the IhishtipraN&hamaryfldibbeda and a Vivarana on it. and likewise of 
the Antahkarsuaprabodha aud a Vivfiti on it, ll (jcngadliarawirasirati, the 
mthorof theSiddhant sflktimanjan (an bridgement of the SiddhSntaleaa and a 
Praklia of it. and 12 Goumdasdstnn, who wrote the AtharmnarShasya and a 
commentary on it —All these works (exceptfhe first) treaton the Vodinta , their 
text 19 in verse and tbeir commontary lo proso 
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scarcely anj comment ou the Katik^s of this class, or Ins comment 
assumes more the iiatiue of a general exposition, Tvlnch is intended to 
work out the sense of the Kank^ but not to give, at the same time, 
a gloss, in the usual sense of tins woid/’* In short, a comparison of 
these Kdukas ^itli those of the t^\o other classes, must lead to the 
conclusion that, m realiti, tbej are no separate class, but belong eitliei 
to one or the otlier. They aie partly Patanjah's own arguments 
expressed m veise and amplified in prose, or the composition of that 
“ other ” grammarian ^Iiom we have encountered before. There are, 
indeed, two of these K&ukas winch are distinctly ascnhed b} Patanjali 
to this grammaiian, and a thud which quotes Kdtyij ana, and cannot 
therefore belong to this author of the VArttikas.‘* ’ 

Thus the two half verses of a Earik& to I 1, 38 (omitted id the Gale ed ), are 
interrupted and accompanied bv a brief remark, as will appear from tho following 
quotation (cd Ballantyno, p 402) U??!! g ifW ^ 

(first half verse) H I ^ AT ^ 

^ ^ qiS (second half verso) 

^ tri^fcl I —Tho BhSshya on the first twohalfverses 

of the ?4rika to in I,l23<whic)i oro left unintorriipted), merely consists of the 
words (q g f q on the following portion, eqit*5irag«jt 

of the instaiicoa I I 1 I ; on ■ggwfa of tho 

instanoos ;;qi I I ^nd the like on the last half verse —The comment 

on tho KSriki to IV, 2, 13 rims thus THRI I *1^ ^PTlft ^ 

I TRrtt — Tim whole Bh4sliya on the 

Kflrik4s to Y1 4, 120, is tho following, on tho first Jialf \erso 
qrEtH iM *I^RPR(I on tho re it, winch is given without any interrup- 
tion S?f — The Earikd to 1 1 4, 149, which also is given entire— 

up to tlUT, w’hich is preceded only ty tho word — is followed by these 

words Sjfpcfif ^ — The Bhisbya on tho whoJo conti/iMons first KirJki 

to VIII 3, 45. consists of these words 1 q ^R7 * 

.Hp sq; I ^ ; on tho 

first half of tho second, the Bh-ishya nins UR q Rig,! ?lFuc*^fH 1 

j on tho unintcrropted second half nnd first half of tho third KfiriVS I 
sfvjTR UR ST I | URRT^ URFR Tl?TtlT?lir 

?T%* ST f ; on thosecond half cf the third 

Klnkd uRl^ iRf^ slsymWTUTUt t TRF^ UTf^*" j 

fourth KftnkI, etc 

>»' Tho KSrlkSs to I 1,18, VI 4 I40;ana'Mn fi, *■£;, belong. In nil prolnhllltj, 
to I'slanjali, ami those to 1I» J, 123,2, 118 123 (K3r 3).IV.2, IS, and VI 4. 12A 
to the “other “ prammnrlnns The Ktrikfi lo HI 1, ItD, is clistincllv Introduced by 

Patanjali with tho «ord» tRf VT^. Tho thirfi K^rlki lf> UJ 2, 123, trhich bs" no 

other comment than the wonla fifTTTnif^ STvqfn, Is thus Inlrodiice*! bj him, to 



PAntBBASBAS 

PAIUBHASBaS— DEFIMTION OF TBE WORD ITS niFFERE.\CE 
FROM BANJNA 

Another and ver^ important class of grammatical writings fre- 
quently adverted to in the Mahabh^hja is familiar to Hindu gram 
raarians under the name of Partbhashas They do not amend and criticize, 
but teach the proper application of, the rules of P mini While tlie 
SoiijiM rules explain the technical terras of liis work, the Ponb/iHshiis 
explain the general principles, according to which the Sutras are to he 
applied Thus, when P mini or other grammarians teach the meaning 
of the terras Gtina, Friddht, Uposargo, Goti, Dwamltva, etc, the rules 
devoted to this purpose are Saiijiid rides, hut when Pamni says, “If a 
grammatical element m the Sutras has the mute letter m, this auuban 
dba indicates that such an element has to be added after the last \owe! 
of the radical or base with which it is to be joined,’ or if he states, 
“The sixth case in a Sutra means that, instead of that which is 
expressed bj this case, something else enjoined bj tlio Sutra is to be 
substituted,” — such rules are Panb/iasho-riilcs ’** 

DEFIMTIOV OF PARIBHaSHa AS G1\E\ B\ TBE PURC&UOTTAMA 
^RITTI tibia and \AIDNANaTHA 

A Partblidsha contains eithei a special mark, which enables the 
reader to lecogiiise at once the Sutra to which it refers or it is deli\er 
ed without sucii a onteiiou Xu the latter case, it is matter of discrimi- 
nation to see whetbei it applies unconditionally or conditionally to a 
gl^enSiit^a In explaining foi instance (I 1 3) that “whene\er Gimn 
or Vriildht is the subject of a tule, these terms are used m reference to 
the vowels i, t, ti, d, ri, rt, and In only,* PAnjni, by these technical 
terms, gives us the power of distinguishing at first sight, as it were, the 
Sutras affected by this Panbhnshti But when he says {I 1, 54), ‘ If a 
rule IS given in reference to something which follows, it concerns 


gether witB the two preced ng and the two following %erses ) »nfe 

I ^T5f I *f etc Compare note 107 —The 

Orst E&rik& to III 118 explicitly refers to KatySyana m qnoting his second 
N drtika to this Sfttra 

*** Compare 111" etc and other >>dtras marked in the edition , 

and I 1 47 49 and other Sfltras marked there Bntiho Calcatta 

editors have failed in acenracy also in this respect Thus the role I 1 21 
13 marked hy them as an , bnt Patanjali calls it distinctly 

, or 1 1 69 , has their mark , bnt is called 

bj KStyfiyana himself a Panbbasha (ed Ballantyne p 763) or I 1 ^2 ^«r 

IS marked by them bat Patanjah likewise calls it a PanbhSshV fod. 

Ballantyne p 3i2) 

g I qftvmr i ^ vf ^ 

etc 

11 
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merelj the beginning of such a follOTving element,” it is for the render 
to judge whether this Porifeh/ishtt pre'ails unconditionallN at, and Is an 
essential part of, for instance, rule VII 2, 83, or not. Again, uhen a 
Varibhashfi (I 4, 2) teaches that “If two rules connected with one 
anotlier, but of a different purport, appaientlj apply to the same case, 
the latei rule onlj is \alid,” it is left to his judgment to decide whether 
It may be applicable or not to rule VII. 3, 103, for instance.'*’ 

VAIDYAhATHAS nlSTl^CTION BBTWEES PARIBHASHaS FOUNDED 

ON JNaPAKA, and paribhAshAs founded on nyAya. 

The Panbhashas, however, which aio to be the subject of the 
following remarks, are not those given bj Panini himself • they are tlie 
PanbhSshas met with in the Oieat Commentary of Patanjali, and ha^o 
been defined by surnamed P«t/noii«ffo, in Ins gloss on the 

ParthhfisheiKUisckhara of N/igojtbhatia, surnamed the Upddh^/iya, as 
“axioms (the existence and authority of) \%liicli are established 
ceitain SDtras of Paijini, and axioms {the oYislence and authority of) 
which are established by the method that go\erns other norks, but Is 
applicable to Panmi also ’ Each of these categories 1ms been taught, 
as they stale, bj ‘oldei grammar inns, In the shape of Sfltrns;” the 
formoi hor\o\ei, Vuidjanatha observes, prevail in number and authorilr 
ovei the latter. In othei r\ords, these Panblifish/ls are, according to 
the grammarians quoted, special axioms referring to Paqlni otcliisirelj, 
and goneial axioms which a\ ail for his Grammar as r\ell as for ofhei 
works. The ‘certain” Sutias of Pdijini nhlch indicate that such 
Paiibhlslias are in existence and arc required for a proper oppHcallon 
of the rules, are called Jiuipal o, and the method nf other authors liitli 
indicates that those I’aribhnslirtS are applicable as uell to them as to 
Paqinh hear the oarao of Ni/ay« l\e shall see, however, that this 

w» PuruehotluTna vrilH filti on I 4nlnl, I I, 3 qf^ tfTcft RTH 

Rf R7 XI XII Of (MS i.ui so iu, 

jTm)) i m fanjgm umi i 

g I qm I SIT^ qtWlR (I t, 6D I R 

(MS r) fg nfsHT (MI 2 83) I i^Rni fqfqfrqipTI I 

qifqfh ii * 2) tiRnhq (coQip \n a lov) 5 

fjiqgqf {'IS. IZTiqrqT^ RiRflftl TfcocypUoaKonof tbe KisfH— which in gcfi<*r»I 
In much more lucid and cn tbo wholo Dot mom oxK’nnlro than tho compllctl 
tbt Calcutta edition- ruai thui on tho wonl /qqfhqvy (f 4 S) ftnrvTT I W 

51 r t uwuyfuTiqi rqqfh^ . 

”• I’anllnil cudmrlilflra, In ibo Introductioa qrfnpiqmiirP^ *U*lf5tTmW 

qiftpff^ srnTRnqftTfiPT qrqqrRf Tmfq q^if^i qipT qfmqn"7iRi 
cqrcqrq^ rurlUidihcndu/cUafo AoifWefaaldyaBllbion Ibc-ao tmfji I 

gv:fr(tei^{ i aTtrfjtqrfjT i qf^r^ t tiq i i sjrrfww 

I tw XI qnjfqrrmqfq irq^xifTiyTql iVnr: i »> j r gItiai;ypl»P^t¥ W 
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definition, to bo correct, will have to bo modified ; and I may mention, 
beside?, that older commentators, Kalyyatn, lor instance, merely speak 
ol Panbliiislnis and Njiijas, not of Panbhfishils founded on Nyayas; 
while tlio autiior of tlio Panbln'lslicinlu^ekhnia liimself frequently gives 
the namo of NjAja to those PanbliSsbiLs which, according to his 
introducloi y words, aro such as ai o founded on Nj ilj a.* * ‘ 


IMS. E.1 U, No. 400 : ^ «ktf?rTTa: 

(comp. II. 2, 84, V. 8) I I 

I ?J?r 7 T 5 ^TftmqnjninTnnotnqiq ipmrPjT^iw'Jdrq *515 


Oh Ihe dij(JlcuIty loriicli then terms haje canted to the itahuc grammanam. 

Oho iMcul Hate of the Catcutta edition of P,i iliil on this point. 

“* The lAghnpnrlblidsh'lvrlttlis therefore divided Into a gloss on what wo may 
call the Parlbh&sUfla proper and a gloss on the qf^ttiql! which comprise 

twenty^Ight axioms This distinction is somewhat obscured in the Ponthd- 
sneiidiiar^/,oni, where both categories are mentioned In the introdoction {comp. 

® note), bnt aftorwirds treated promiscnously. The Calontta 

edition has, In moat instances, correctly appended tbe PanbhlsUl to theSdtrs 
which Is Us Jii4pafta: thus the P. which Is required for 

the proper application of, «? g , the SOtra VI. 4, 150 j Vil 2, lOb etc., Is correctly ap- 
pended m this edition to the Jiifpofta-Sfitm 1.1,40; the P. 
which applies eg to VI. 4, 127, to the Jnipaka I 1, 65 ; the P.^ITS^ f^qi^ 
U^qifSrcl^ which applies eg. to VI, 4, 105 combined with VII. 1, 85, to the 
b 2, and BO on Sometimes, however, the editors have appended the Pa- 
pibhSsh'i to the SOtra for the Interpretation of which It is required, bnt not to the 
Jiidpa^a rale where it ought to have been placed ; e g the P. *Rft* 

qr^apphestoT.S, 12 , but UsJiKlpafto Is I 3. 43, or the P. !nqq«r^>5l!'?rq^ 
IS required for the proporlntcrprctationof 1. 1 20; VI. 1, 45, etc , but its Jnipaka Is 
III. 4,19 etc. In some instances the authorities namecl differ as to the Jndpa^n of a 
ParibhSsha; thus the P. Is Indicited Bceording to the 

PoribhuhendmeWiara which invokes the authority of PatanJoU by the Jnilpafta 
1, 1, 72 , according to the f agbfipori6hs*hd»ritti, by the /napafca 1. 1, 84 ; the Calc 
editors have placed It under I 1, 08 -The P wqfllis indicated, 

according to the first named work, by tbe Jiidpafcw VI 4, 69, according to tbe sec md, 
by the Jndpalia I, S, 18 , the editors have appended it to VIII 2, 48, which SQtca, 
however, merely illustrates Its applicability Many other Instances of this kind 
might be alleged in order to ahow that tbe matter is one of great difficulty to the 
Hindu gnmmarians themselves and that In this respect, also, much scope Is left 
fora future conscientious editor of PSqini That tbe PanbbtshSs are not met 
with at the end of Patanjali's Bhfishya to a Hfitra, requ res no further observation 
after tbe statement of note 109 , for they are an essential portion of the arguments 
of his discussion — The term -^nq Is applied six times to Paribbfisb^is by the Calcutta 
editors iwa . at the SQtras T 1, 24 42 47 , twice II I I , HI 1, 12) . but if they follow- 
ed the Panbhfisha collections quoted, they ought to have marked in a similar manner 
several axioms which are given by them siinplv as Paribbdshds At all events, 
they ought not to have called the same axiom Ayaga at III. 1,12, and 

Purtbhinlia, at VI 1, 71 ; and since they repeated it iQ orderto show its application, 
they might have mentioned it also at VI. 1, 1S5, where it likewise ocenra In the 
commentary of Patanjall 
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paribhashAs anterior to the VaRTTIKAS of 


KaTYaYANA 


paribhashAs iihich are anterior to the vArttikas of 
kAtyayana 


Iq now adverting to the chioiiological i elation in which these 
axioms stand to PAnmi and KAtyajana, we are, in the first place, en- 
abled to decide that Paiibh&sh&s of this kind must have existed before 
the Varttikas of KAtjayana, for the latter quotes such PanbhAslias in 
his Vfirttikas Auothei question, however, is, whether those Pan- 
himsbas which existed before Katj A3 ana existed also before Panini, 
and whether we should he ju^itified lo looking upon the ParibhSshSs 
collected m the PanbliAshendu^ekhara, the Paribhashasangralia, 
and similar works, as the original ParibhashAs to the Sutras of PAnmi 
If we believed Vaidyauatha’s dellDition of the two categories of 
PanbhfishAs, and of the distinction he establishes between Jnapaho 
and Nj/dt/n, as just mentioned, it would become very probable that 
the Panbhasb&s weie composed aftcx the Grammar of PAnini, and 
by another grammarnn thau PAnini, since theie is no eMdence to show 
that he wiote othei PailbhAshfis than tliose which are embodied in his 
own Sfitras j and if w e assumed that the collections of PanbhSshds made 
and commented upon by NAgojibbatta, ^iradeva, and others, are the 
original collections, there would beacertaintj that the “ older gram 
manaus,” whom the former quotes as Iiis autbority, did not precede 
PAniDi, lor one, 01 perhaps two, of these axioms, mentioned i« each of 
these concotioiis, distinctly refer to him 


NONE 01 THE PARIBHAshA COLLECTIONS IN EXISTENCE IS 
THE ORIGINAL COLLECTION OP PARIBHASHAS 


There are, howe\er, reasons which must induce us to doubt the 
onginahty of the PanblidshAs coutained in these collections, and to 
doubt too the stiict correctness of Vaid3an3.tlm’s definition In the first 
place, because these collections, each of wliicli appears to be entitled to 
equal authority, differ in the number, and even in the wording, of the 
raiibhfish&s which they contain, though thej coincide m giving all those 


‘"A Vtfrtfifea <0 



f i wAi'cA tias (fisappearect I'n C&o Cafcatta crfitjoir 
5^1 ; Its last words 


etc , arc a ParlbhSshd as rcaulCs from tbe Bb£sfa^ on this Vfirttikn 

^ I I ft;* ipnuiH 1 5^ 1 


Comparo also a similar instance, in note 187 

” TbePatlbh&slifi to H 1,82 and tho P to MU I I 

wrblch Is perhaps, founded on tho BOf ra ^ 111 2, 1 , bat as tho ev- 
prcsston’^tnftnf* need not be a quotation from PftnInI It would not bo safe to 
founda coDcIualon on It with tho same certainty ns on tho word Tlftl-fftl* For 
this reason 1 do not lay stress on another Paribb&slllil which occurs In tho Purlthd 
th/ rthasartgrahat/y^khjachatidrffcd and tbe laghuparibMthdvrltH and is foanded on 
MI 4 2 n (It* wording In the Laghup H 

7QTf-R7(la erroneous Comparo note 132 ) 
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Panbhashas which e^peciallj concern US here.’** It is not probable, 
therefore, that the original collection of Panbhlshils was any of those 
now prescr%e(I in manuscript But there Is more proiin<l to conUrra this 
doubt The rorfbh'IslieiKltdcf knta states, in its introiluction, that it is 
Roing to explain “ the axioms oKplIclUi mentioned b} the older gram- 
inarinns nnd i ccorticd fii the Bhiithyaatt t the V/irttt! ns;”— whereupon 
VaidyanAtlia comments: “The older grammarians ’ are Indraand soon ; 
‘explicitly mentioned’ means read in tlie sliipc of Sutras ; . ..‘io the 
Bliilshya’ 8l^s tlie author of the Pmiblshendusekhara, because it is not 
Ins intention to explain the Pxribhlshis which nic embodied in PAnim’s 
Sutras, and because some of those mentioned by the older gnimmarians 
carry no authority with them ”'*• 

PARiBnAsnAs coxiioscn cy patanjau 

Now, if we compare the Paribhiishris collected in the last-named 
work, and in the otlier works doxoted to the same purpose, with the 
Great Oommentary itself, wc find that thci fieiiuentlj call tint a 
raribliAsha which is not a quotation made bj Patnnjah from authorities 
which preceded him, but simpl) a portion of his own argument. \o 
doubt, when this great critic considered bimself justified lu lajing down 
general principles, according to which certain SQtras are to be intei- 
pretecl or applied, such axioms of his are to all intents and purposes 
Panbhasas, but they are ParibhAshAs of his, not of the authorities who 
preceded him And this dtstinotion we must draw m order to judge 


m The nnmber of Pariblixshils in the ParlbhAjJiPniiiifWoro Is 108, ifcmay, low 
exor be gixea as 112, as aereral P are contracted into one in tbo ParlHiduMDritfi 
of Sira(lri,« it 13 ICO, in the Ii^ghi‘prt»'«WiasMcrllt« and tho PanWwultflrflinsnngra 
h It j ikUynehandrfkA there are lOS Paribh&ahas proper and 23 P , somo of 

the latter being included in the 108 of the first named work AnothercoUection 
1 bicU does not mention the namo of tho compiler, bnt bears tho title of Pa>i(nftnnfa 
iiiigimin* PanbJi isJw has 123 ParibhJshSs Each of these collections has somo 
Panbhfishas which are not named In several of the others 
” Sec note 124 

»” I mentioned in note 109 that the absence or presence in the BhSshya of the 
quotational word affords no criterion m tho case of the metrical ^ariMs It is 
necessary to state now that this word is always met with when a PatibhSsha Is 
qnotca by Patanjali, and its absence is therefore a safe mark that a general axiom 
which ocenrs in his commentary is one of his own creation A few instances chosen 
from the first chapters of the Mahabhftsbya will make good this assertion We read 
1.1 the BhSshya on 1 1 20 (p 993 cd Ballantyne) ^ I SWUT- 

I ^ (the former of these P Is 

omitted mthe Calc cd) or at I 1 49 (p 685) 

etc oratl 1 5o (p 608) I . or at I 1, 

Islp 877) ^ • or at I 2 63 

^ 1^^^° as in tho Calc cd ) or at I 4 2 

g^d^VTsf* X7«lRr • tiySdf when In 

the latter three Instances the word ^ indicates that the preceding words are a 
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whetlier Pataujali originated an axiom merely foi the purpose of defend- 
ing PS.nini, 01 \\Jiether the SHtia in question is bofiei fide entitled to the 
benefit of such a general lule, since it is certain that several of these 
axioms weie invented at later peiiods, eithei to palliate the shortcom- 
ings of Pdnmi, or to make his mles so conveniently elastic as to extend 
from the time at wliicli he lived dovvn to a period of linguistic develop- 
ment, which could not hut find them defective in manj respects.'** 
Theie is a material difference, therefore, between the PanbhashAs 
contained in these collections, ioJicn taLen as a whole, and the Pan 
bh^slifls quoted by Patanjali ; and no conclusion becomes safe until vve 
know which Paiibhashas aie quotations made by Katyajaua and Patan- 
jah, and which belong to their autliorship, or even to other and later 
works It suffices for our present purpose to add, that neither the 
first Paiibhasha, all eady mentioned, winch distinctly refers to Pilnmi, 
nor the second, la a Paribhusha quoted by Patanjali oi Kdtyflyaoa *** 

Paribh&ah^, while in the (Irst three instances the term itself is adUed, and 
afterwards On the other band, when we read at 7 1 27 (p 442f ^ 

I I I ®tc or In the 

BbSshya on the aarae Satrs fp 448) SW I 

the words rR' and are andonbted)) Patanjali s own, and 

lb may, in pissing ho observed that the Parlbh&shendusekhara and the Calc ed 
hive omitted the word m giving these words ns PanbhSshas Or when the 
Bhasbya on the Vftrttika (omitted to 

the Calc cd ), to U 3, 40 siys ^ 'Un I sf 

I ?rrn^ i 

da I ^ etc , the word ^ * 

sf^fvlRj?rti ire cleirlv a portionof Pilanjili s general argument, and do not contain 

Paribhashas of older giamnianans — Theso instances will illustrate the nncrUIcn 
condition of tho actaal collections of raribhashis Bomo of these ParlbhSsIi s 
moreover, are nothing else than Varttikas of Kfityfiyana forming part of tho discussion 
of the latter they, too arc therefore not thcoldost ParibhfisbSs since, as no ba^ 
scon above (noto 120), KatySyana qnotes a PirfbhSsIiS which must hare preced^ 
hla VArttikas Such Paribh&sha Virltikas which are commented upon by Patinjall In 
the Bimo manner as the Vurttlkas — while be geMciuUy contents himself with moreJy 
quoting a Paribhdshri rule— ire for Instance, tho P to f I fld 

, or to I 1, 72 or tb tr?TJnf^I?T^ ffl*! 

^ ^ J or , etc Other l^nbhSehSs ot tho Parlbhl 

shcndn-'oVhara, otc d>not even roprcaont tho words of Patanjali, but merely 4bo 
mcaningof liH general arguments , eg tho I’ glvennt 12 0 

the representitiroof tho following words of tho Bhftsliya g^rj^lf^ Wdf? *1^ 
HOTT I *17^ TO ^ tic , and other ParIbhasbH 

again sofar ns I was able toaseortiln do not ooenr at all In tho DhAsbya, r y-- tbo 

r at 1 I, C2 es.n S to (pir 2) etc 

SuchrarlbhAshasaroeff at Vf 2 197, aud tbo Bin 

P raentlonod at 111 I 79, by the Oalentts editoni -- 

iH TbeParlbhUhAW^^n fnftpfttlTi 1 * “ontloned In Kalyya^a's glo** ®“ 
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TilE OLDEST PARIDUaSUaS ARE ANTERIOR TO THE GRVMMAR. 

OF pAmm 

We nre left, then, free to juitgo of the relathe nge of these axioms 
entirel> from their contents, to weigh the probabilities which decide 
whether the) could all have been written after Panini or not. 
These probabilities strongh tend in fa\our of the latter alternative. 
For, however, manv of theso old PnHblifLsh^ tna) have been additions 
made after pAi)inrs, though before Pataujali'b, time, we still shall 
have to admit that without a great iiumbcr of them, a piopci appli- 
cation of his rules is absolutcl) impossible Without them, man) 
rules would become open to equivocations and doubts, ua), to such 
serious objections, that it is hardlj possible to conceive a gram- 
marian of the mould of Pdnmi handing his woik to his contempoi- 
aries in a condition so needlessh precarious, and so little creditable 
to Ills skill ’ Nevertheless, it ho had delivered Jus grammar entlrelj 

tho Bhlshya to IV I, 82, but not by Patanjall Tlio P Is. m mj 

opinion a portion of Patanjatin own irguoicnt when couiroentiiig on tho 10th 
NArttikatof tho Calcutt'ii od(tlon) to YlII 1 1 ns results from tho following 
quotation ^ I ?4Tlfd'^r^+'M|Ttrdtfif<7{dA ?tITtL I 

^ntr (?) frsftTT^ sf i 

i i qrqrag i Tr f lf^ 

?iTfe tSTJiwn • ^ 

etc The same remark apitlics to tho third Paribhisha mcntloDod in note 127 , for tho 
passage of tho Dhashya to MI 4 2 whence this Paribbasha Is taken, runs thus 

Hsjnrwxrni I ^ i 

*1 I rRT etc. 

Two instances will soOice to illustrate this cbarai-ter of what I consider to 
be tho oldest Paribhdsbas In tho rale III I 04 Piuini teaches that If, In I is chap- 
ter on krit-aCQxes, a subsequent rule snp-rscdcs a preceding rule either of the Lind 
of affixes enjox ed by such rnles may l»e at will employed In tho formation of s kfit 
denratiye except when the affix enjoined is used exclusively in the feminine gender 
and when the affixes in the preceding and subscquont roles aroof the same form. Thus 
theShtralll, 1 133 teadies that noons denoting tho agent are formed with the 
affixes iwiil ( sssakn) and trich (e=tri) Again Sutra III I 1S> sa^sthat from is/up 
and other radicals there named such derivatives sro for ned with the affix Aa (^i) 
henc© according to the PanbhSshS rolo III I 04 the nouns of agent formed of As/iip 
may bo Ashipa, or Ashrpa or Ashrpfri bidco none of these affixes Is used exclusively 
in the feminine gender and none has the same form as tho two remaining ones Bnt 
when Pinini rnles, in 111 2 3 that from do a derivative mav be formed -da (as latter 
part of compounds like go da etc ) and in 111 3 12 a derivative da ja (as latter part 
of such compounds as po-daja etc ) it would become doubtful whether there be an 
option also lu these instances since the technical affix of the form da is Aa, and of 
the form daya a ?, and since it is not clear whether Aa and an could bo considered 
as affixes of a different form or — on accoimt of their representing the real affix a 
thongh with a different influence on the radical— as affixes of the same form This 
doubt is not solved by PS uni himself bat by a ParibhSsha quoted by Patanjah 
whjch says ‘ dissimilarity (of the afBxos) is not produced 

tho mute (Dmbandftas ’ And Pa ml most have supposed that bis readers weyo ac- 
quainted with this I'aribhSsba for otherwise as an accurate wrjter he could not— 
m the Sfltra III I, 139~.hi>se trcated.-withoat any further explanation, thoa®xes 
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Without any Paribhtisha, we might still be fiee to assume, without 
inconsistency, that in doing so, ho meant to leave to the acumen of 
his commentators the task of eliciting these general principles from 
his grammatical rules. But we know that such is not the case; his 
work heais evidence that he has given PaiibhashA-iuIes,— axioms 
which are in no way more important than many of those which are met 
with in the Mababhashya, but not in his- woik;— axioms which admit 
of the same aiguments for oi against their desiiabihtj or their dis 
pensableness in a book of this kind. The omission of these rules, then, 
would not he one made on principle; it " 0 ‘>ld assume the nature of a 
serious defect, unless we discoveied a motive which would leconcile 
It with the accuracy that characterizes this great grammanau. 

We have proof— and some will be afforded fa the sequel— that 
Panioi was not the tiiuentoi of the grammatical system preseived m 
Ins work, though he improved the system of his predecessois, and made 
his own additions to it We shall see, moieoier, that lie a\ailed him- 
self of the technical means of the oldei giammarians, and, in puch a 
case, ne\er gave any explanation of those technicalities which must 
have been known to his contemporaries, and, therefoie, lequned nu 
lemark If, thou, we supposed that he followed the same course with 

legard to the Paubliashi rules— and theie is no reason why he should 
not— our inferenoo would, of necessity, be that lie was compelled to 
gi\e such Panblidslias as did not occui m the works of ins predecessors, 
and were lequired as special axioms for 1)18 ownwork; but that, with 

out exposing himself to therepioach of cm elessness, lie could omit all 
those Paiibhash&s which were already in existence, and were availablft 
as well lor the grammai of his predecessors as for his own 

DEFINITION OP THE TERM JNaPAEA 

And this conclusion is confirmed by the sense iii which the term 
Jnapal a is used lu the older commentaries, especially in tiie MahabhA 
sin a itself, where by tins name are called such rules of PAnini as 
‘ indicate” or point to othei rules which show how tlie former rules 
are to be applied properly In commenting, foi instance, on a Vui ttika 
to the Sutra I I, 23, which defines the technical term snuf Tiyu, PaCm 
jail asks, ” how will theie be in rules on saukhya a correct understand 
ing of this term?” and answers this question in the following manner. 
“(This understanding) lesults from the Jiiopoffo rule. What is such a 
Jiiopolfa rule ? Wlien PAnmi, in Ins Sutra V 1, 23, teaches that bases 
formed with the affix lot, Im\e an additional ^owei t before the affix / a 
enjoined in the pieceding rule for satil hy«s,— is this Sfitra V. I, 23, tiio 
Jiittpofrn rule of saitkhr/d? (tc does this Siitra indfeato that baac’t 
foimed with lat aic comprised under tlio teclinicnl name snitl Uyn ?) No 

no ( e=al md nn ( — o) as blmllar affixes, and exempted them as such from tbo Infln* 
enco of tho rule 111 t, HI— Or when in tho bOtm VI 1,48 (and VII 3 89) lie says 
that tho radical < before tbo affix of tbo csoeal, becomeB up, lila rule (M 4 67} on dp 
svould ho equivocal, alnco tho form dp may represent a simple radical too.— unless 
bo relied oa tbo familiarity of bis reader with tbo ParibbiabJ, rybicb states 
urdiqltlXU, ‘(if there is a doaht) vbethora secondary or a prlol* 
live form (ho meant), tho pr2mUh*o form (has tbo prcccdooco) 



bEFIiVlTtON OP THE TEltM JNaPAKA SO 

For the term Jnapaka concerns the application of a lule (» c , this term 
IS not used of a Sutra hen its application ts prohibited ; the SQtras V. 
2, 51, and 52, for instance, as ICaijjata observes, are Jm'ipninTs of the 
Sutra on snnMiyf!).’** 

Hence, though a rule ma} stand m relation to another rule, it is 
uut its Jiinpnl a unless It indicate its ical purpose;*’’ and, as Patanjali 
espresslj and lepeatedlj states, a rule has the character of a JnApaka 
onl} when it is given in reference to a rule already previouslj estab 
Iished, and when its sense becomes completed by it Thus the Sutr i 
III. 2, 07, sajs Patanjali, IS no JiuiiMifra of the Guna lule I 1, 3, since 
the former rule does not become completed through the contents of 
the latter. Or, the Sutra VIE 2, 103 is not a Jnnpa'ca of the rule VIE 
2, 102, since its object would not be accomplished bj the contents of 
this latter rule, though the w orda concerned bj both rules are comprised 
under the term anrrnnamaii In consequence, a Jmpaka rule cannot 
precede, but must come after the rule winch is indicated by it 


" *** afirttlbatol 1, 23(oni mthoCalc cd , p 432 e<l Ballantyne) 

Pnifli'jali tr5T^l»Tf 51W1153 1 

l I -jIh+ I (^ I 23) HRTnn 

l^Tfcomp "S l,22)tr«r^f^2 5Tr% I i I 

— Kaijja|n 1 ^PT 

qjnrq I I i g 

ijfli ^ t n r ^ i (\ 2 62) (^ 2 6 i) 

5flpTR ^rpTtf Sjrfll Naeojibhattv explains 

—Ttis iDStanco will snffico <0 illustrate tt© use of tiie 
'word jnapaka, which is of coostaat occurrence la the DbAsbya and is alwars 
omploycd m a similar manner In order to obviate an objection which m ght be 
raised by those not familiar with the MabSbbdshya against my rendering 
cISjflTfe “ IS this Sbtra V 1 23 etc — I have to obsorvo that Patanjali when 
quoting a Sdtra, often merely mentions its principal word instead of repeating the 
words of the SQtra aud adding after them the qnotational word The word 
taken from the Sdtra is therefore here an eqnivalent ol 

Analogous instanocs will be found in note 13$ 

Patanjali observes foi instance in his comment on the first Sivasfitra 
(p BT cd Ballantyne) cRq ^ (Mil 4,68) ^5Tq>I7R 

^tdd lfl dl i q f^* CUfe 1 I 51^31^ etc or on tbo 

Varttikato 1 1 66 he observes (p 633 cd Ballantyne) 

^tfr: I mv i i JTfnrrfls srrs^ I 

I i vRtftfwi (viir 2 35 ) 

^rrfei 1 1 sr^iRq 1 t 

1 »6d T f^ ^ etc andthelikein 

other Instances 

*' Patanjali, ey , lohis gloss on the V&rttUtas to I 1 3 (od. Ballantyne, p 248) 

12 
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, RELATION BETWEEN JNAPAKA AND PARIBHASHA 

In now coDSjdej mg the relation winch exists between the Jn^pahas 
and the Panbhdsha Sutras,'** wecamiot but peicei\e tliat it nowise 
differs from the relation which exists between uiles instanced before 
and 01 dinaiy rules indicated bj these JnApakas. In the same manner 
as tbeie are JnS.paka-iules wlueh indicate the pin pose of other rules, 
there are Jndpaka-rules which indicate the purpose of Pariblidsh^s, and 
all the Paribhaslifis gi\en by PAnini himself, therefore, piecede their 
JnSpaka'Hiles I/, then, as we learn fiom IC^Ityayana and Patanjali, 
there existed Paribhashfls which aie not contained in Panmi’s grammar, 
but which nevertheless are indicated bj JnA-pakas, which are Sutras of 
Panini, such Paribli^sbas must, at least in Patanjali’s opinion, have ex- 
isted before PAnini s w oik ; for otherwise the deflnitibn given bj the 
Mahabhilshya of the term Jiutpaka woiikf become inconsistent with 
itself. A.nd since ParibhashAs or piiiiciples of interpretation cannot bo 
conceived without matter to be intei preted according to them, sucli 
Panbhfishas must not only have pieceded Panmi, but tbe> must ha^e 
been taught in one or more other grammatical works ; and VaidyanHha, 
therefore, as I suggested above, cannot be coi i eot in basing his distinc- 
tion between Nyiiya and Jiiopaf « on the circumstance tint the latter 
lefers to Panini oxclusnelv, while tho/oimei applies also toother 
works. In all probability the difference 18 this : that Jn 6 paka is used 
especially of grammatical rules, while Nyoyo is a synonjm of Pariblni* 
sha, but applies to writing which are not giammatioal. 

THE CHARACTER OP THE VArTTIKAS OP KATyAYANA 
In now faummiiig up the lesult we liaxo obtained from the previous 
investigation, so far as it bears on om immediate problem, we find that 
the oldest author on record who wrote on Panini was ICfttyfoana, and that 
he was not merelj the author of the Vurttikas, properly so-called, but 
also of a certain number of Kaiikus, which, lu leaiilj, however, art) 
nothing else than an assemblage of single VAi ttika'i, forming, combined, 

.V stanza or a ^e^se We ha\e seen, too, that Varttikas, which form 
an pasanj^jal yiaxt of the Mahabhfishja itself, aie of Patanjah's 
authorship 

an 2 97 ) H Qijl 

, on tbalast wools o/ tbo third KirUfA toVH 
2 t02 tjq H Rqqf g iyj lHlHr? I ^ ^ 

(Mr 2 lO'?) f ^fHtrr qqpt f 

STpI^TU? I -T ^ 

>*’ A Parlbliihh-l on account of this rohtlon also cnlffd f” 

comment, for Instance to I 4 14 ratanjall bw 

i 3^ qjf^—'Artaka 

q udn^4 q gf qq^ lj — Patanjill 

I fe* 251 ’ ^ I g dj giT q^ T iq r ^ ' %75qq 
etc. Compare note 150 



THE CHARACTER OP THE VaRTTIK\S OP KaTYa\ANA 01 

Wbat, then, js the relation of Ktltyayana to Panim, and of Patan- 
jali to Pdntni and to Kilt\ftyana? Isitthatof commenta’tois, or is it 
to be defined otlier^jse? 

Professor Muller confers upon KMydjana the title of “editor" 
of PAninf, and saj s that “ the Great Oommentarj of Patanjali embraces 
both the Vlrttikas of Kat^ajana and the Sutiaa of Paijmi ”'** Profes- 
soi Weber, on the contrary—who, even in some of his latest writings, 
candidly confesses that he has never read the MahabUdshya, but 
ne\ertbeles'i, or perhaps foi this reason, abounds in conjectures on 
this v.orlv, whlcli not oulj is in existence but within reach, — goes 
so far as to throw doubt on the genuineness of tliose Sutras 
which are not explained, because they are not explained, in the 
Great Coramentirj.*’® I fear that neither scholar will find adherents 
for his opinion amongst the pupils of Patanjali and Katjajana The 
mutual relation of these latter grammauans and then relation to 
PAnmi 19, indeed, implied bj the word tti/ o 

“Tlie char'icteiJStic feature of a VflrttjKn,”9aj3 ^fdgojibliatta, “is 
ciiticism in regard to that nhicli is omitted oi imperfedtlj expressed 
lu aSutra ” A Vaittila of ICtUjftjana Is theiefore not a coromen 
tary which explains, but an nmmidNcrsiou winch completes In pro- 
liosing to himself to w i ite Vui ttikas on PAnini, ICatjraj ana did not mean 
tojusUfj and to defend the lulcs of Panini, but to find fault with 
themj and wlioevoi 1ms gone through his work roust avow that ho 
has (lone so to his iicsrt's content He will e^en hiue to adroit that 
KuljAyaua has ficqucntlj faded m justice to pHijmi.bj twisilngthe 
wotdsof the SQtras into a sense which thej need not ha\e, or b} 
upbraiding Panioi with fadings he was not gudu of On tins score he is 
uot UQfrequentlj rebuked by Patanjali, who oo such occasions severely 
rates him for his ungenerous tieatmcntof Panrot, nod, as we haie seen 
in an instance above (p 37), proves to liim that he himself is wanting in 
proflclencj, not Pamni Kaljujans.in short, does not leave the impres* 
sion of an admiicr or fi tend of Pnnini but Hint of an antagonist,— often, 

Aucicot Sins^rit Literature pp S&Sand 249 
A /anliistical eonjeeiure o} Profrasor M eber on the VahdbhSaht/a, uhtch 
haj not berome rcol by dint of repetttioit 

‘"Per Instaoeo In the /n<lf*rhe Stu l«ii rol It p 78 * IJio PUxSskomtnea In 
(leoibcbol zul'SninitU I 0i 2 It2)vor(ob aus cle o Mah&bh9shra7} , ' or la o 
noto to thn eamo vaU p 16% vrben teferrini; to tbeSQtra M 2, 142 of PininI, bo 
observes * Allordings Muisliye In n> t>j ftshjut im nUo nnsiehor Ob Ibm gehOrIg ” 
Also — , onn'bat batls docs (bis conclaaioa rest? 't/mlrhrr ,for whom?] 
The saroo confession anl tho svaio conjectarcoccnr indeed so often In Frofoasor 
Wobers mnltlfarious wr tings lUst It becomes n matter of psychological curiosity 
to seo how an mihor apparently much CtDCcrned abont a certain snbject. Instead of 
acquiring tho no^essarj informa ion— which In tho present csso could not have 
rauiod any great dlffienlty — or of consnitlag at least some one who might have 
alUyod his disquietude constantly displays before tho publlo hit fccllugs and thee- 
tios whereas by dint of » aterootypedripotlUon of tho same words, ho must convey 
toaconaiing reidor the ifoprasrlon that there may bo some foundatJon, at least, for 
bis sreuld be critical surmise 

»-MgoJlbha\t»OQK*lry»i‘‘ telboflrst \4rltik* (of tbo Calc edlof 1 1 I (ed. 
Uaiiantycr p 513) mrutpfJTfit I ^ 
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tpo, ol an unfafr antagonist In consequence, Bis remarks are attaclied 
to tlioseSfitras alone winch are opea to the censure of abstruseness 
01 ambiguity, and the contents of which were liable to being completed 
Or modified . lie is silent on those which do not admit of criticism 
01 rebuke 

THE CHARACTER OF THE MAHaBHASRYA ITS RELATION TO 
katyAyana and to PaNINI 

The position ol Patanjah )s analogous, though not identical Par 
from being a commentator on Pdi)iQi, he also could more properly be 
called an autlioi of Varttikas But as he has two predecessors to deal 
with, instead of one,— and t^vo predecessors, too, one of whom is an 
adversary of the other, — Ins Great Commentary undergoes, of necessity, 
the influence of the double task he has to perform, now of criticising 
Pdnini and then of animadverting upon Kdtydyana Therefore, in order 
to show where he coincided with, or where he differed from the 

criticisms of Kdtydyana, he had to write a comment on the Vdrttikas 

of this latter grammarian, and thus the Mahdbhdshja became not 
only a commentaiy m the ordinary sense of the word, but also, as the 
* casemight be, a oiitical discussion, on the Vnrttilcas of Katt/(iyoiia, 
while its Ishtts, on the oihet hand, are original Vdrttikas on sucii 
Sfltras of Pdnmi as called for ins own remarks 

1 have already mentioned that Patanjah often refutes the stric- 
tures of KAtyayana and takes the part of PAijini , I may now add that, 
in my opinion, and as a few instances hereafter will show, he some 
times overdoes his defence of PAnioi, and becomes nnjust to IC&ty&yana 
It 18 easy, however, to understand the cause of tins tendency In 
Patanjali The spirit of indepeodent thought, combfned with the 
great acumen and consummate scholarship wlncii pervade the worl 
of tins admirable grammarian— to whom, as fai as mj knowledge goes 
only one luthor of the later literature bears a comparison, I mean 
the Mimansa philosojiher, Kumaiila— could not allow Inm to become 
a mere paraphraser of another b words An authoi like Patanjali 
can only comment on the condition that, in doing so, he developed his 
own mind, be ft as adherent or as antagonist And since fCfftyiya®^ 
had left but little chance foi a successoi to discover many moto 
blemishes in the Grammai of Panini than he had pointed out, anactlto 
Olid ciitical mind like tliat of Patanjali would find more scope and moro 
satisfaction m contending with KAtjayana than in completing PArjInl, 
aud thus, I iiold we may explain Ins proneness to weaken even those 
censures of Katy fly ana which we should see reason to approve, did 
we not di 8 co%er in fa^ou^ of PApinl arguments which will nppenr 
hereafter, but which were foreign to Patanjali 

As little, tJierefore as it entered into the purpose of Kfltyflynna 
to advert to every Sutra of Plijml, did It come witlim the aim of 
Patanjali to write a commentary on Pflijlni, and, according to the 
requirements of such a commentary, to explain c\ery rule of tliN 
grammarian Ills object being, like that of ICAtyAyann, merely a 
critical one, Patanjali comments upon the Vflrttikas of Kfltyflynnn 
I erause such a comment of his Implles.’^of necessity, criticisms, either 
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on Panini or on K^tyfiyana; and, in consequence, no VArttika could 
be left unnoticed by him Again, independentlj of KatjAyana, be 
Vriites bis o^n Varttikas to Sutras not suiTiciently or not at all am* 
Tnad\eited upon by the latter giammanan, because they, too, are 
criticisms, tJtz, on Pamnt And, like Kityfiyana, therefore, he passes 
over altogether all those Sutras wliicU are une-^ceptionable to his 
mind. ItisobMOUs, therefore, that no doubt v\hatever conceining the 
genuineness of a Sutra of Panim can be justified on the ground alone 
that It has no Bh^hya of Patanjali, and the unsoundness df such a 
doubt becomes still more obvious ^\Ilea we consider that a great man^ 
Sutras of Panini, which have no VArttikas and no Bhasbya of Patanjali, 
ne\ertheles 9 make their appeaiance as quotations and as part of 
Patanjali’s argument m his Coraroeotary on other Sutras criticized by 
Katyayana 

A SUMMARY VIEW OP THE CRITICISMS OP KATYaYANA 
Now if w e take a summary \ lew of the labours of K&t} ayana, w e 
find that of the 3993 or 3992 Sutras of PAnini, more than 1500 offered 
him the opportunity of showing his supenoi skill, that his criticisms 
called forth more than 4000 Varttikas, which, at the lowest estimate, 
contain 10,000 special cases comprised in his lemarks 

Having arrived at this point, let us ask— How could India lo 
sound with the fame of a work which was so imperfect as to contain 
at least 10000 inaccuracies, omissiooi, and mistakes? Suppose that tbeie 
existed in our days a work of 4000 paiagraphs, every second or third 
of winch not merely called for an emendation, an addition, and 
collections, in formal lespccts, but which, on the whole, compelled 
us to diaw the conclusion that theie were twice aud a half times as 
inanybluiKleisiQitas it contained inatlei to be relied upon, -is it 
Tios->iblo to a»smne that such a work could create a reputation for its 
author except one which no sensible man would be desirous of? If we 
assumed such a possibiliti, it could only be on the supposition that 
such an author 01 iginated the subject he bi ought before the public, 
and, as an InNcntor, had a special claim to indulgence and fame; or, 
on the supposition of public ignorance and indiMdual immoralitv 

But there is cMdence to show that Pamni was not the first 
Iluitlu grammaiiaii who wrote, nor even the m^entor of the technical 
system which has caused so much uneasiness to would-bo pliilologers 
U IS certain, too, that grammar was not, in ancient India, the esoteric 
study of the few , and there is no proof of any kind that Pdqloi had 
Infiucnced or hired a number of scribes to puff his Grammar and Ins 
lame Wo must needs, therefore, resort to another explanation, if we 
want to reconcile the fact of the Varttikns with the fact of PAmni’s 
reputation, winch was so great that 8U|>ernatiirnl agenev was const 
(lercd as liaMng assisted him in his work 

FOUR ARObMENTS TO PROM. THVT PaMM MUST IlvaE 
PRECEDED KaT\A\ANA 

This explanation, 1 lioUl. can oiiR be derived from the circum- 
stance that Pdnfai mid IMfyoyfliin bclonjjed fo different pertotU of 
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Hindu periods separated b} such a space of time as \vns 

suCBcIent to atlow — 

1. Qrammaticfll forms tafticA ioere ctnrent i» the time of Pnnfiit 
fo ftcconie ol»soTctc or even t«cor»*ccf ; 

2. froi Js fo ossume meoHi«g<* tofiic/i thcifdtd not possess ntfiic 
period it-dieii /le fired; 

3 JVoulsfind fjicantfiqs of loords used 6ij fiim fo 6ecoiiie nnfi' 
f/nated; rnnl 

4. w4 htemfi/re «Kfroit»» to ktitt to arisb. 

It IS on tins supposition alone tliat It jiecms possible to realise 
Panini’s inlliience and celebrity; "of cotiisc, on the supposition, too, 
that in Ins time he 5 a\e so accurate, so complete, and so learned a 
lecord of the language he spoke, that his contemporaries, and the 
next ages winch succeeded him, could look with admiration on the 
rules he uttcied, as if thej were founded on reselations from nbo\c. 
If he had bungled along, as be must appeal to have done, had he 
been a contemporaij of TCAtiiiinna, — not lie, hut tlie author of tlio 
VdittikAs, would liaNC been the inspiicd Jiislu nnd tlie leputcd father 

of the VsAkamna. It is not necessaij to oxnggeiato th/s Mcn b) 
assuming tb<it PAnim nas an infallible authoi, nho committed no 
mistakes, omitted no linguistic fact, and ga^c complete perfection 
to a ajstem alieadj in use : wo need take no other \iow of tlio cause** 
of lus gicat success than we should take of those which produce the 
fame of a living man tlis work maj or may not have been looked 
uponbj Ids contemporaries as having attained tho summit of excel* 
lencj, but, at all events, it must have ascended fai bejmid nicdfocrlty. 
At Its own period it cannot have faded so siginlh, and Ifi so bitin) 
lespects, asit noiiUI Imvo done if PAnmi and ICiUi/lyaiia had been 
contenipoiaijco 

In order fuIU to substantiate this view, I should have to Bubmit 
a considerable pnition of Ponlm’s Giammnr aiul tho Viirtllkos con* 
nected with it, to an investigation which would exceed bv far the 
limits prescribed lij the present Inquiry ; and eucli an fnvcstlgat/o» 
miglit, moreover, appear to ho superfluous on tho present occasion, 
since 1 sluill adduce hereafter aigiiinciits of another kind, which will 
add materially to the force of these deductions. Yet the Iin)>ortntico 
of tills question is so great tliat I will Indicate, at least by a few 
instances, tbc direction in which, I believe,' the facts mar be found 
that lead to the conclusions natiied 

1 PAqUilsaysfl 2,0) that the indlcal fndh fs/ithi fff» whlth 
words mean that, according to rule VI. i, 24 , the preterit of fndh I" 
{(Ihe. This radical ho treats together wJih Ihfi; and ho does not 
observe— os he always docs If sucli ho the ca«o~tlinl his rule concerns 
the Vahhk use of the preterit, of fiufft. Ytl KAtyAyntiiv corrects the 
Injunction of the SQtra In adding this rtstrictlon ; and, forressoiis 
connected with tlie latter, gocB po Jar as to dechire this hutra of 
PAnlni to ho BupcrfInon«. ' * * 

»• I. *, e ' trtiMr* i[»$rtf5^'/Rr7rTT^r 
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In rule VII. 1, 25, Panim states that the sni raudiiioju (which 
word IS usually but inaccuratel) rendered “proouons”) which 
are formed with the affixes dafata, and rfatauia,— moreover, itara 
ojtya, and onyatain (Gana to I 1,27) form their nenteis not m m, 
butind, eg, /ratamd, /I'ntniiiad, nni/ad, etc. ; blithe says in a follow- 
ing special rule, that, m the Veda, ttara has ttaram foi its neuter 
It IS obvious, therefore, that he intended to exhaust his subject bj 
these rules ; yet Katyajana has to state that “ ehatara forms el ataram 
m the Veda as well as in the language of common life '’*** 

The letters /r, f, t, p, at^theendofa Pada, sajs Panini (VIII. 4, 
45) maj become t/, d,d, b, belfoie a following nasal, oi be clianged into 
the nasal of their class Katjayana adds* **If, however, the follow- 
ing nasal is part of an affix, these letters must always become the 
nasal of their class, in the laiti^ifage of common life.' 

Now I have chosen these instances from the sphere of conju- 
gation, declension, and phonetic laws, simply because thej at once 
suggest the question whether Paninf knew as much grammai as 
we should fairlj expect from a beginner, who bad studied Sanskrit for 
a few montiis Is it probable or not, that he was pioficient enough to 
form the preterite of the common ladical iiidh, “ to kindle," tlie nomina- 
tive of the neuter of cl atata, “ one of two,"— a woid whitli, moieovei 
18 the subject of one of lus special rules (V 3, 04) '’and wasbereallj 
so Ignorant as not to be able to combine edit or twnk, with the common 
affix moyainto tvifigmai/a OI twangmaya, though a phonetic influence 
of the affix iimj/a 00 the base htruiiya is advened tom his rule VI 4 
174? Or 18 It more plausible to assume that idhe aad ekatarad were 
forms current in bis time, though no longer cuirent and coirect when 
Katj aj ana wrote ; and that when PdDini lived, vdgniaya oi twagmaya 
were as legitimate as tvlilgnmi/n or ttiaugmaya^ That KityAyana's 
stricture may be as much open to censure as the rule of PApim, unless 
we, m fairness, gave It the benefit of a similai argument, is proved bj 
the words ha1 ndiiiot, 1 al iidmui and garutuint, which " m the (classical) 
language of common life” aie quite correct, but would have been incor- 
,reot according to the Varttika, if they liad been used m such language 
at the time when it was composed 

I XllHI H*j. 1 5^ Aw I 

(fho Cilentta editors have on this occasion mistaken K&tjajanaa Varttika for 
Patanjahs Dhdshjal 

vn 1,20 —Varttika 

“• Vlll 4, 45 -SHnAil qr 

■■Hliwl Aw-ty-m,— Bliasbja Ag l fbA I 

•*' It Is not permitted to adduce also for this word ought to bo written 

—as, for Instance, the comocutators of tlio Amarakosha do write It— «lTfnJl^.aI;jco 
IfsaOix isDotf??^ bnt Af^.accordiogtoPanlnl, V 2,121 qr#T PqA TbvtlnlnTFr 
tLo letter n Is not an (iiixbandlia, results from 1. 3 8 - 
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2. Pdnini tays (VI. 1,150), “ tliebird [uominaiive) be visJihmi 
01 vildra " (either of wJiicli means any eatable bird but a cock) This 
rule IS thus modified by Katj dj ana : “ the form may be vishkxi a or vtktra 
if the sense of the word is ‘ bud’” (lotative). Pataujah,it is tiue, sides 
with Pdnini. Tlie Varttiba, he says, is ii relevant, since it teaches that 
either foini vtshWm or mfnia, is coriect, if the word means ” bird, ’ 
but that vwh/riifl would be the ouly legitimate form, if Che word has 
any other sense, Paijini, honevei, he adds, did not mean to affect the 
sense ” bird ” by his optional “ or, ” but the ii i egular form of the deriva 
tive.'*“ Nevertheless, It appears to me that both grammaiians aie 
right, and that Patanjali’s decision is open to doubt. Whenever Panini 
binds the application of a uile to the condition of a special sense, he 
expresses the latter by a woid either in the locative or nominative If 
he gives the meaning of the word in the locative it does not necessarily 
follow, though It usually happens to be the case, that such a word has 
other meanings, too, svbich are then excluded fiom the influence of the 
rule ; hut if he expi esses the sense of the word in the nominative, he 
seems always to indicate that the word has this sense, and this sense 
only,— that both sense and woid, being expi eased in the same case, are, 
as It were, congiuous His piesent lule would therefore imply that 
each foi ra, vtshktra m oO iia. Ins no other sense than that of bird ” , 
but ICatynyana’s conectious would mean that both foi ms aio optional 
in the sense of ” bud,” while in any othei sense both foims represent 
separate woids This fact is borne out by tlie meanings gi\en in 
Wilson’s Dictionaiy undei each form 

The word nlchni j/a is rendered by Fanmi (niifyn (VI 1, 147), ic, 

” not permanent, lare ” Katyayana coirects this meaning, in substitut* 
lag lor It iidhhiita, t c,** that wlucli has not existed before, miraculous, 
wonderful ” On tins occaaton, too, Pntaojali defends Panini, by obseri- 
uig that this lemaik might Irnac been spared, for the sense, ” wonder- 
ful miraculous,” is implied by the sense ” rare ; ” and he gives instances 
to conDrm this view, viz , ” the height of (this) tree is something ‘rare 
(or wonderful) , the blueness of the sky is something ‘ rare ’ (orwonder- 
f til) "• but I very much doubt whelhei logicians will assent to this 
view of Patanjab ; loi, though all that is wonderful is lare, not all that 
is rare need he wondeiful And ho himself seems to break down under 
his third instance, which luns thus ‘‘ That the stare which are not 
fastened in the atmospheio do not fall down, ig”— sorely not rare, but 
wonderful ’ In other terms, the meaning of tischarija, given by Pnijml, 

~ !•* VI 1 150 in VUrttiki dfa 

— Bhasbya ( m ? ) I 

ealdfiiyw-t ^ 

J- Compare, III 8,80 81 87 V 2 15 j VK I, llj (tlio meanmesJ and 3 ul 
trmK •« '"J" dictionary, arc of lator onglnj . 1, IM 158. ole 

»"Vf 1,t17 ^ firttita (ptseditctl In tbo Calc cd ) WSnJRgH 

_uusr» ^ < wasavar i wot tfm i 
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seems to have been onU rare;’ and if so, it preceded that which 
became more usual at a later time, and is mentioned by Katydyana 

Anothei and, perhaps, moie striking instance is afforded by the 
Sutra (VII 3, 60) where PAnmi lenders the word 6/iojy'i by bhakshya, 
for K&tjayana corrects him m saving that he ought to ha\e lendered 
bhojya by dbhyavahut ija Now, if we consult the use of these 
words in the classical language, there can be no doubt that bhojya 
and ahhyavaharija mean “what is lit for consumption,’ and apply 
to solid as well as to Iiffuid substance^ , that on tlie other hand, 
bhakshya means “ what is fit to be eaten,’ and applies to solid food 
onlj. Is it likelj, however that Panini should liave blundered in 
the application of words which, it would seem, the most ignorant 
would emploj properlj Patanjali, « ho, as I have already observed, 
IS always disposed to stand PAntni, again take« up his defence, 
and obsei ves, tliat Panmi's using the word 6hnlfs/iyo instead of ob/iya 
Lofidiya need not have been criticised by fCity ai ana, for there aie 
expressions like o6 5hnJ s7m, “one who eaU water,’ or t*dyit blin/ s7m, 
“one who eats air," which show that the ladical bhaksh is used 
also m reference to other than solid food But both instances 
alleged b) Patanjah are coniontional Hu.} iinpl} a condition of 

fasting, and derive then citizenship amongst otiiei classical words 
from a Vaidik expression, as Patanjali himself admits, when in Jus 
introduction to PAniui, he speaks of clapnda3,ox words, the sense of 
which can onl} be established from the context of a Yaidik passage 
to which the} onginall} belong, **• thoj donotsliow, theiefoie, that 
^ bhaksh IS applied also to other phrases of the classical language, so as 
to refer to liquid food It seems evident, therefore, that in Paninis 
time, winch preceded the classical epoch, b/ufi sfiya must have been 
used as a convertible term for bhoyi/a, while, at Katjujana’s period, 
this rendering became incorrect, and required the substitution of an 
other word 

3 The word's and the meanings of words emplo}ed by Kitja 
yana arc such as we meet with in tli** scientific writers of the classical 
literature his expressions would not invite anv special attention nor 

»isi .nfijj «T nd'rilfR I cTt1% I »T I 

wfSRu feicn I nn^ispfggm ^r^fer i n ^ sRr- 

BT snfstgrt I shajirr st^tiRu r iTcPRlfR 

51%' qRRWTT ^rr snPtsn i RmfRcR 

•Ml-C.CD -\4rttiLa ahqfTWTTcraRrRr RR'aH (where IJio 

DomloatfvD of implies ao aj llUoiul cnticl^ni a^trut the locattro of 

hoc tho lorcffolos remarVe j ago 12S) — ??Trvr ROT RIT^ 1 rItR. I 
RRRT I JR R I MWrf i^R R Om'ffR I 

RTTfR rRt rW F* R5Rm% I miRT I RTJVT^r ^ 

'*lor thoqnoUtioo (roan lataoJiUn x>rcfaco to rinlni (cU Oi]Lintvae.n 
*eo iBj Dlcltonarj, » p STOTR^TT 
18" 
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call forth EDi special jeroark. This cannot be said of the language of 
Papini. In his Sfitias oocuragieafc cumber of \\ords and meaning-? 
of -ssords, which— so far as nij own knowlego goes — Inie become 
antiquated in tho classical liteiatuie- I^ilJ meotion, for instance, 
pratf/ouasaiia, eating (1. 4. 52; III, 4. 76); upasnmvddn, making a bargain 
(III. 4 8); rishi, in the sense of Veda, or Vaidik hjmn (IV. 4. 06); 
utsaiijaiia, thro\Mng up (1. 3. 36) ; oyoi/o, application, emplojment m 
(I. 3. 36) ; uposnijjiitiishd, talking o\er, reconciling [l.B. 47); svni nrana, 
appropriating, especiaU> a wife, marr>iDg(1, 3 56) ; i/iJin;; or/im/, hmn- 
hling (1.3 70) ; irmti, desire (III. 2 188);ahIucsIm,propnet> (III. 3 37); 
aoa/flpipti, itaagiDing (III. 3. 145); nbht/dddiia, commencement (VIII 2 
87) ; hotrd, in the sense of ritwijy priest (V. 1. 135) ; tipdjek} I and onita- 
jckrt, to strengthen (I 4. 73); lueochonckn, to hold one’^ speed), to be 
silent (I. 4. 70) ; icoHchon and nmitolmn, to fulfil one’s longing (I. 4. 66), 
etc., etc.“° 

4 To proT.e a negative, IS, no doubt, tlie hardest of all problems 
There are circumstances, however, which maj lessen the danger of 
diawing the conclusion that an author cannot lia\e possessed such and 
such knowledge when he wrote. If we take into account the evidence 
afforded bj the author’s character and work, llio judgment pissed on 
(ns writings by Ins oounlr} men, and the condition of the latter,— tlieso 
elomenCs put together into the scale of criticism will show wliother 
tho scale of tho autiioi’s pioflciencj can spaic, or not, a certain nmouat 
of weight without disturbing tho balanco required. Tint P.lqliiiwis 
an eminent writer, is not onl} manifest trom his Grammar, but acknoiv* 
Jedged by the common judgment of his countrymen; and tlio learning 
and ciMliratiou of ancient India was such that wo must admit tlio 
fullest competence lU those who cslabhslicd Ids cclchrilj. But wo 
know, too, that Panmi was a Brahmanic writer. Ko amount of scliohr* 
ship could have ensured to him tho position ho holds in the ancient 
literature il he had been a professor of the Buddhistic creed. In form- 
ing, then, an opinion on PAumi wo must always bear in mind Ills learn- 
ing and his religious faitli, and tho consequences which follow from 
both these premises 

ARAbYAKiVS wnilL NOT KNOWN TO PaMM, PUT TO KaTYAYANA 

After theso prehroioary remarks I will first rnlvort to tho Sutra 
(IV 2. 120) in which Paijlol Uaches tho formation of the word 
wiornmlsnys that it means “a man who lives In a forest.” That 
Arannnta has this meaning w unqucstlonahlo. U means, loo. If wo 
consult the lexicogrophcre, •• a fortst-road, a lorest-clcphant, a jnekni, 
etc •” but above all It is tin. name of those ihcosopfilcnl %%orls 
which are tho precursors of tho Up inlshads, and are peil In (he 
r.r<.ntf>si awo hi ttio Iliiidu nulfioritfos. ' * * Ifn learned ffindii wrro 
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a‘>l»ed the meiiiing of^iotiyolo, he xxonld certainh first point to the 
sacred works vsliich btar tins name, anti then refer to the meaning 
forester,’ just as I suppose, a European questioned on the eense 
ofthevsord’ Bible, ^^ 0 llId first say that it means ** Testament,’ and 
then remember its etymological sense,** book” Yet Pimini merely 
speaks of y|ro«j/o/ o, *‘ the forester wonder that Katyftyana sup 

plies, in a Vnrltika of his, the detect which must ha\e struck him if 
and since he was acquainted with this portion of the sacred htera 
ature ’** But is it posadde to assume that Panim could ha\eknown 
tins sense of the word Aranyaia wlien be is altogether silent on it, 
and if be did not know it, that the works so called could ha\e already 
existed in his time’ 


THE ■NaJaSANE\I-SAMHITa AM) THE SATAPATHA BRaIIVA%A WERE 
BOT KNOWN TO PaMM DOT TO KaTYaYANA 


The acquaintance of Punini with a Yajurveda is evidenced by 
several Sutras of bis’*’ But in speaking of a Yajurveda, be does not 
tellus whether he knew the Blocf as well as the TT/iife version, or 
onlj the Blue? version of it That the former, which is considered as 
the literary property of tlie Tittin school is older in form and contents 
than the latter, the rajosa»et/i Sandiitd, requires no observationsof 
mine, after the conclusive proofs which have been given by previous 
writers To decide, however, whether Panini bad a knowledge of the 
Viijasaneyi Sambituor not,— in other words whether both versions of 
this Veda are separated lu time or not by the Grammar of Panmi, is a 
matter which touches closely on our present inquiry with regard to the 
chronological relation hetw een Pa itoi and Kdty&j ana 

In mustering the facts which bear on the solution of tins question 
we shall have first to observe tliat the word Vo/osoneyin does not 
occur in a Sutra of, hut only as a forraatiou m a Gana to Panini (IV 3 
106), while the formation of Taittiriya from the base Tittiri, is taught 
in a Sutia (IV 3 102) There is consequently, a pnmo facte doubt 


of a lecture of aD Aranyaka as to that of a whole V eda 

• Pfimn IV 2 l‘*9 — Patanjali 

Katyfiyana — Pataojah qssjj | 

svqm 1 ??nq \ I MHvq | 

— KaiySyana SR — PataDjali I I 

WU®qi rrlqqr (Both V arttikasare marled Id the Catcotta edition asifthev 
d d only occur in the Slddhanta banmndi). Professor Vlullerbas pointed out that 
PVnini does not mention the princ pal tnenmog of Am-Ttrafen but expresses himself 
thus (page 389) Whether Pfininiknew the Aranyakas as a branch of sacred 
literature Is nneertn n Althbu^b he meot o s the word Aranyaka he only uses 
it in the sense of liT ng in the forest and it is the author of the V Srtt feas who 
first remarks that the same word iralso used in the sense of read in the forest 

'» For instance by the SQtras I4,^(adhrary J VI 1 117 VII 4 38 vqn 
S 104 etc 
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against Panini’s acquaintance witli-the V^jasaneyi-Samhita.’'* And 
this doubt is heightened by the circumstance that the sacred personage, 
also, who is believed to have collected not only the Samhitg, but the 
Biahmana of the White Yajurveda, YajvavaJhya, Is also not mentioned 
in the Sfltras of, but merely in the Ganas to, Panini,'“‘ 

Since the question, however, whether Panini knew the V/ijasaneyi- 
Samliita, coincides with the question whether lie had a knowledge of the 
Satapatha'Brfthmana, I will first quote a passage from Professor Miiller’s 
work, which, in a correct and lucid manner, describes the relation of 
Yftjnavalkya to both those words “ A comparison," he says (p. 3531, 
“of the texts of the Taittiriyas and Vajasanoyins shows that it would 
be a mistake to call YAjnavalkya the author, in our sense of the word, 
of the Vajasaiieji-sanhita and the Satapatha-bifllimana. But w’e have 
no reason to doubt that it was YAjuavalkya who brought the ancient 
Mantras and BraJjmanas into their present form, and, considering the 
differences between the old and the new text, we must admit that he 
had a greater right to be called an author than the founders of tlie 
Oharanas of other Vedas whose texts we possess. In this sense, KAtjA- 
yana says, in his Anukramant, that YAjnavnlkya received the Yajur-veda 
from the Sun. In the same sense, the ^atapatlm^brAlimapa ends with 
the assertion that the White Yajur-veda was proclaimed by YAjunval- , 
kya VAjasaneya.” 

If, then, w’C turn our attention to the word W'O lia^c 

again to state that it occurs only In a Gana to V. 8, 100 (compare also 
note 103), but is not mentioned autbrntlcallr in anv SOira of PAijini* 
Yet KAtyAyann, I liold, has helped us to untie this knot, which has been 
drawn still tighter thau it was by Piofessors Mliller and Weber, in spite 
of the excellent counsel which the latter gives, “not to increase, h} 
inattention, the daikness, which is great enough already lu tlie history 
of Sanskiit literature." 

A rule of PAnini’s, which, litcialiy tiaualatcif, runs thus, “oinonffjf 
i/ie Brdhiiionas nnd Holpas to/iMt have hcen proclaimed bp air Old one 
(or by the Old )," ' ‘ ' teaches, la its connection w’itJi preceding rules, that 


dnJWDo atlcjDtion to tiD /not that In thoOrtfo* to 
panini only the flrst word mny eafcly bo a«icribe«t to tho knowlptlgo of Pinlnl, flinco 
it is mentioned by hlniBolf.and I mny add, tfaoso words of a Gann, too, which nro 
impliedly referred to by him } for Instance, WSg, XP^TcfT, ofthoCttn 

to I 1 , 27 , adverted to in tho satra VII. 1.25. whlcb otherwlso would bo unintelli- 
gible.' fice aKo noto ^'Ith theao cjccptlona, wo liaro no real certainty of 
deciding whether tho worts of a Oana wero those which PAnlni had In slow when he 
wrote ; for not only are there considerable differcneea in the roadlnifs of tho Oana 
collections in existence, but It Is certain thit IIipbo flsta hare been sabjoct. si 
rarloos periods, to rarhas SnUrpolathms. which roatyrislly lessen tbclr crltlcftl 
worth. 

•** In tho Onnas to IV. 1, 105 and 2, Itl *» 

••• IndiscboBtudicn.vol.I.p.ASS: “Wo h*\o already dartnc-n enouffh la the 
lilstory of Hindu llterataro, let os abstain at least from fncrcaslojp It throofih one 
own inattention J *’ 

IV. 3, 105: wMob wortsaro completed by tho fcftlras 

IV. 3, 101 and 103. 
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names of BraUmanas and Kilpas are formed by adding the (technical) 
afiit ntui (t e , the real affix iit VrWdhi la the base), to the proper name 
of the personage ^ho pioclaimed them, provided that such a personage 
IS an old authontj Kaisyata gi>es as an instance of a Brdhraana so 
foimed, the \%ord ;^«tydya«iii, derived from the saint who 

pioclaimed this Bralimana ; and other instances are mentioned bv Pa- 
tanjali m his comment on a previous Sutra To this rule Kdtydynnri 
added a V/lrttika, a Inch, according to the text in the Oalcutti 
edition, would mean literally “I« rcfeience to YajnavaVcya ami 
so on (there is) on caceptioji, on aacount of the contempo) aneoii’t- 
iiesi ; ” * * * and the comment on tins additional rule ns afforded by Patan 
jail, in the instance he gives: Vdiiino-iZ/aini Brdhinantint, wliere the 
Biivhmana refeiied to the authorship of YAjnavalkya, is not formed b\ 
means of the (technical) affix «i«/, but by the (teclmical affix an (i c , a, 
with Vnddhi in the base) 

PROrESSOR WEBER? FIRST EXPLANATION OP THE VaRTTIKA 
TO sOtRA I\ 3 105 

PROFESSOR WEBERS SECOND EXPLANATION OP THE SAME 
VaRTTIKA, wniCfl DLSTROVS THE FIRST 
The gi eat Importance of this additional i ulc of KatyAvana is obvious 
U has been made the subject of several remarks in the “ IndiscUe Stu- 
(hen, *’ where Professor Weber wiites Cvol i p 57, note) ‘ By the 
YiljnavalkAni brillimanam [Ydjnowoffrv ini, as the ’* Indischo Studien, ” 
wules It, w probablj aaerrorsf the press] there [i c , mthe commentary 
of the Calcutta edition to IV. 3, 10>3 «Md olso ik the Vfirttilea, and in 
IV. 2 G6, there can probablj be meant none but the Sitapathn*brl!i- 
mana, either the wliole of it, oi fiom XT to XIV, which, therefore, 
Pntanjali even did not considens purana-proktam [ t o proclaimed bj 
nn old nuthoritv] ” Again (vol i p H6), “A matter of importance is 
the distinct separation of Brahmanas composed bj the Old (purica) IV. 
3 103,1)} winch [expiession] m conliadistniction, the existence also of 
such as belong to a more recent time (tulrakllilni, sa}s the Vartika) is 
neccssarih implied , amongst the latter, recent ones the YAjaavalkani 
[the repeated error of the press Yo/nnoalfei/nni,' becomes suspicious] 
(comp p 57, note) an I the S lulabham (othorw ise unknown) Brihmanftin 
arc mentioned In the VArttika, amongst the old ones, the scholiast there, 
(is it on Patanjall s authontr ’'**1 names the Bh4Ilavinah and the ^UyA- 

••Vdrttikv of the C*lcutta edition to 1\ S I0» 

•’For this query of Prafo?sor Weber compiro note ISO But I cannot holji 
asking how ho reconciles the statement of the note to to) I p S7 Ju^t quoted 
wli^ro ho speaks of Pat-iuja) in torms of that Asaupance which can only proceed 
from personal knowlcd5o-~wlth his reposted ATo Ta) of not having road the Vfah.1 
bhSshya and with ~tho text itself of p S7 t > vThicIi this no 3 refops since ho Ls 
d'^u) tfuloTcn there whether the Oalentta e liters have taken thoir mstancos to IV 
1 103 from Patanjall or not ’ As a guess his attributing the words 

to PatanJaU happens to tso quite correct , bat It would bare been certainly 
much better to giro It distinctly as auch than leave ns donbtfal now as to the 
natere of other Btatenonts of bis 
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janirali/'s And (vol i p 177, «ote) — ‘ Now we ha\e seen (pp 57 iiotf, 
and 146) that the YflJan^aIfeanl-blaJ^n) 1 nam 1“ YrijanvalMni ’ again, 
which now becomes ^eo suspicious], aie considered by the author of 
Vdrttikas as corifemjiorOHeoMs with Panfm. The question, therefoie, is 
whethei by it{i.e., the y&jnavalkfiDi-brahmananij we ha\e really to 
untleistand the Satapatlia brahmana itself, or, m general, Bnlimanas 
only, which were composedh} Yajoaialkya, or such asmerelj tieated 
of him In the formei case, it would follow, too, from Ins proved con 
terapoianeousness with Uddaiaka, and from Uddalaka’s preceding Pandu, 
that the epoch of Paqdu is later than that of Paninj ” But (vol iJ p 
393) he observes : “ Bj the Ya.]oavallcS,ni braiimanani‘®° we, probabb, 
Jiave not to understand those [Brdhmanas] which have been composed 
by Y^jnavalkja himself, but those which merely treated of him , and a 
specimen of these is preserved us m the Yajnavalkiyam-kandam of the 
Vrihadaranyaka (see my Akad Vories p. 125 26); therefore, if this 
[my] second view IS correct, the contemporaneousness of Ydynavalkya 
and Uddalaka with Panmi, which is the necessary consequence of my 
fiist view, would fall to the giound, together with PAnini's preceding 
Pdndu, whose priority in time 19 again the consequence of such a con- 
temporaneousness. 

AN ANALYSIS OF HIS CRITICAL METHOD 

There is nothing novel or remarkable In the circumstance of 
Professor Weber’s recanting on one pag^ what he maintained with the 
most specious arguments on another, or of his leaving the bewildered 
reader between a chaos of what are to him established facts; but how- 
e\ei interesting it may be thus to obtain from him an autobiography of 
Ins mind, and an insight into the state of maturity in which he presents 
us with ins researclics, I must, this time, ilefend him against lilmscif, 


‘•“Professor Weber again writes Ya^namlkyant Deing compelled, therefore 
to abandon the hypothesis of an error of tho press, the more so as the sanao ' YSjna 
vnlkvani-^rahma tUnt make the«r reappearance In thar alpJiabrtlral place in hh 
Index to the first two -volnmes of the Indiscbc btodlen —I must refer hlmfortbo 
correct form ydynnuflmsm toPfinimVI 4 161— It Is needless for mo to say tint 
the ‘ edlfoi ’ ofTfinini likewise writes IV 2,08 and 5 105 Inteiding 

probably to Improve on the Calcutta cidition which IV S 106 writes 
but IV . 2 06 Ileibeut »m fata UbelU f 

Tho self quotation of Professor Weber (Abad V’orles p 125 128) need not ho 
repeated here since it morclj contains the eamo eonjeoturo that tho Id/iioealAunl 
correctly written In the Akad Vorloa, but re-quoted from this work Jd/HO»wJAi/un/ 
inthelnd Stud vol II p S90) brfihmn nfnf aro theaanio ns the IdpifUfilAIynm Ad"- 
dnm which trralfo/ 'iSJn'iialkya — The text of lie quotations given abofo, it I* 
superflnons for me to mention is Id Oerman To bito spacel haie confined inysejf 
toCOrnmnnlcatirgmerclj-atraDslationoflt which I trust noono will find wanting 
In Btrlcteat fairness and llternl aecnracy Tho words between bracket* marked ( ] 
aretnyown parenthetical explanations as the reader will cailly see for himself 
The ItaUes lo the quotation are Professor VVobera own 
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and sho^ that witlnn the sphere of hts own presumptive facts, there 
18 not the slightest ground for immolating b) his last conjecture 
the statements contained in the first three quotations from his essays 
The exception made by KAtyajaoato the rule of Panmi {IV 3, 
iOo) is contained in the ^^o^d Yajnavalka, as we leain from the authen 
tic comment of Patanjali There is no proof, whatever, that it can 
extend to any other denvatue of Yajnavalkja Whatever, therefore 
be the import of the word Ya/nataHehja the Yci/navall lyam I andam 
has nothing to do with the Yajnavallcdni Sro/inionont mentioned bv 
Patanjali in reference to our Varttika But, in the second instance, 
the word prattshcdha, or ‘ exception, * used b> Kntj lyana necessanlj 
concerns works of the sonic cateqorij As little as an author could 
for instance, call geologj an exception to astronomv, as little, I hold, 
could ICatjai ana speak of an “exception to names of BrAlimanas 
when he had in his mind, as Professor Weber thinks, the name of a 
particular chapter of an Aranyaka And thirdl},this same word ‘ex 
ception’ m the Varttika must likewise concern the pi ocIonitiHf; of such 
a work by the personage wlio becomes the base of the derivative , for 
Piruni uses the word pro! ta ‘ proclaimed, distmctlj enough in the 
Sutra which is criticized b} the "Varttika There would beno“ezceji 
tioii, ’ if the formation alluded to bj KitjAiina, meantawork *treat 
ing of the personage who is the base of the derivative But, when 
Professor Webei, in his ‘ Akademtsche Varlesiiogen (pp 125 126) 
crowns his syllogism bj the remark that he piefers his last conjecture 
because It “ appears indeed, extremely ticklish (bedenkhch) to him 
“to consider the whole Satapatha brahmana or as much as its last 
hooks, as bearing distinctly the name of Yajnavalkya— however much it 
may contain his system [’]— or as contemporaneous with, or as preced- 
ing even by little, Panin; s time and when he adds in the fulness of 
Ins authority, ‘ but for the Yajnavalkiyam kAndam I liave not the 
slightest hesitation m doing the latter’ [Letstercs sit thun -what 
fnttcr’] I fear I should overstep the limits of scientifio criticism if I 
attached a single remark to a passage like this which treats its read 
era as if the personal feelings of Profes-»or Weber had all the weight of 
scientific arguments, and deals with one of the most important prob 
Icms of Sanskrit literature in such a manner as if it weie matter for 
table talk 

IROFESSOR MDtLEllS ESPLAWTION OP THE SAME \ \RTTIKA 
Before I proceed in my observations on the point at issue, I will 
state tile views of Professor Muller on this ^arttIka He writes (p 
3o3) “lu the same senso Ptniai or rather Uis editor, says in the first 
"N^arttika to 3 IOj, that thero were modern Bnhmanas proclaimed 
by Ytjnavalkya, and that their title ililfcred by its formation from the 
title given to more ancient Brlhmaijas, nn 1 (p 303) * It is wrong, for 
Instance to speak of the \ tjnavalky Is in the s itne sense as w o speak of 
the Taittlrlyns an I the works promulgated by YAjnavalkya although 
theyrare Brvbmaijas are catlc*! Yljnavalky Anl (afe) BrAhraai)tnl ‘And 
why^’Rav-a KAtyAvana, ‘because they are of too recent an origin 
that is to 68V thev are almost contemporaneous with ourselves ’ 
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AiV ANALYSIS OP HIS EXPLANATION - THE VaRTTIKA MADE 
THE rODNDATIOA OF CHRONOLOGICAL RESULTS, UY 
BOTH PROFESSORS, IS MISPRINTED IN THE 
CALCUTTA EDITION WHICH SUPPLIED 
THEM WITH IIS TENT 

Where, I must now ask, does KatyAj ana speak of Bralimaijas “more 
ancient ” than the Biahmanas proclaimed by YAjnavalkja? and where, 
I must fui thei ask, does he say that the Jattei aie “rdmosC “ coutetn 
poraueous’ Again, what pj oof has Piofesser Weber that ir4ty»yana 
meant by comtempoianeous, as be sajs (see above, p 102), contbmpoi 
aneous with Panlni ^ and wbat pi oof has Professoi Muller that Kat^a* 
yaua implied by this word, coiiteiiipoianebus with hiwself^ Assuredly, 
all these questions ought to have been settled first, and b\ \erysubstan 
tial proofs, before an edifice of chi oDology was allowed to be built on 
them Not only does KUjaiaiia nowhere indicate a degree, either in 
the relative age of the Brahmanas of Yajnavalkya and tho^e subject to 
the Slitra of Panini, oi m the contemporaneousness of the former with 
him —but, in my opinion, the word prattshedha, * cj^eeption," alre'id} 
adverted to, is altogether fatal to the ellipsis supplied by Piofessora 
Webei and MuUei wlieii tliey lefei to the word contcinporaneoits Tins 
woid “ exGoption " clearly proves that Katyayana could uever lu\6 held 
the dialogue witli whioli Muller enlivens the scene of the Varttika Tor 
if the BiAhmaiias spoken of in the Varttika, were contemporaneous with 
Pamni or with KAtyd^aua, the Varttika would have made an odditioit, 
not an exception, to the rule of Panioi, giuce the lattei merolj treats 
of such Bubmanas as are old from his point of view, and in no wiso 
concerned with anj Brahmanas of /its time 

In short, the VArttika can, on account of tlie word exception 
convey no othei sense than that Paqmi himself was guiltj of an mac* 
curacy, by omitting to state that the Brahmatjas winch had been 
proclaimed by Yajnavallja (and others) were exempt from his Sutra 
IV. 3, 103, these Brahmones being ns old ns those which he had in view 
when he gave this ntJe 

THE REAL MCAN|\0 OF THIS VaRTTIK l 

Did the words of the Varttika, such as they are printed ni the 
Calcutta edition, admit of the slightest doubt— if intcrpieted properli, 
or had the inferences diawn fiom Ihom been propounded with leas 
consequence, and did not the discussion I have raised concern a prin- 
ciple, CI 2 , the method of examining tlio relation of KAtjajana to Puijlni, 
the course I should Iiave taken, in refuting tho opinion of Professors 
Weber and ilullcr would 1j»»o been adillereat one I should have at 
once stated tho fact, that the uiad\crlcncc of the Calcutta editors of 
Puqlni~(nccil I repeat th \t Dr. Bochthogk’s rcjirlnt h as conscientious 
in this case as in all analogous instances 0 -has skipped two words 
which belong to tho Vuittika,— words, which, indeed, uro not absoluteh 
required for a correct undorstandiDg of tho Varttika, but the presence 
of which would ba\c pro^eDted as much ns tho possIWfftv of a miscou- 
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cepUon, Uov.ever iEattenti\e the leader of the V&rtUka might be. ~ 
These ^^ords aie no othei than the words of Pantni’s Sutra itself, 
which KatyA} ana, no doubt with the distinct purpose of obviating the 
\ery possibiUtj of a misunderstaudmg, has embodied again m his YArt- 
tika in placing tliem before his own critical remaik In short, the 
Varttika runs thus. “Among the Br^hmanas and Kalpas, which aie 
proclaimed bj an old one (oi by the old), there is an exception in refer- 
ence to YAjnavalkya, on account of the contemporaneousness,” viz., of 
thosclattct Brdhiiiaiias with the old liiakmaiias siyoken of by Pdatfu. 
In this sense, then, Patanjah remarks, after having named the BrAh- 
manaspf YAjnavalkya and Sniabha, “WI13 (is there an exception to 
these O ‘On account of the contemporaneousness,’ that is to saj, be- 
cause thej, f 00, aie of the same time;” and Kaiyyata adds* * because 
they hfiZoHjj to the same time as the Bntliiiianas proclaimed by Satyd- 
yojio fliid so on 

IT LEADS TO THC CONCLUSION THAT PININI DID NOT NET 
KNOV THE SATAPATHA BRaHMANA ’ 

The giound od which we now Stand is once more the ground we 
haie occupied before And when I previously asked wliotliei it is likely 
that PAnmi could liave blundered m conjugating or declining a common 
woid, or whether he was not proficient enough to use the^ expression 
“eatable,” or wlietliei lie could have ignored the meaning of Araijyaka,— 

I must now add the question whether he was Iikelj togivoa rule wlncli, 
by an essential omission, would have vitiated the name of a principal 
BrAlimana’ Could he have ignored tint name which stands foremost 
amongst all the authors of Brihmanas ? So much so, that we have heard 
only by name at the BiMiraanas of Blnllu, SvtyAjana, and Sulabln; 
but are full of the 6atapatha BrAlimon\ proclaimed by Yajnavalkja? 

In ray belief theie is but this alternative • either Patanjali, who men 
tions tlio Bhlllav Ills, together with other Bnihmanas, in Jus comment 
on tho Vlrttika 20 to IV. 2 , lOf, is coriect in saying that the Brvhmana 


Pamnl, IV 3 105 — Kfity lyana 

^3 — Patamah 

smoN 1 eu^iujiRt i i 

— Kaiyyata 1 

Tor tho sate of greater clearness and m order to anticipate any objec- 
tion, I will mention that the SOtra of Plnmi itsolf procetl"? tho words of tho Vdrt- 
tlka In tho MS I III 330 whence this passage Is quoted so that th^ro can bo no 
a-ssamptlon of a tacatiingloss or cartlcss repetition of tho words J Hl gft jT - 

^7^ Moreocr tho boginningof Patanjilin conjinentanjon tho Vdrttlls and his 
tnethoil of comroeiiting as osjjlOncd abase Is safUelent to remoro all doubt— If any 
Bim psUtml— that thev belons to tho N irttUa.-Prorossrtr Ilonft y, too Is thereforo 
•mstaken, when in his learned an I salual lo “ 1 off*fiT« lijr (7mmm ilik der fi/iiitkrlltm 

praehe” ho s-ijs > has been wipUeittv sUttsl [tir , by onr N Vrttika] that 

\ Sjnamlkya and some oth'’rs d» not belong to the of I 
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of Ytijnavalkja is coeval T\itb them, in this case all these BrAlimanas 
must have been unkQo\Mi to Panim, and other Bidhmanas must ha^e 
been before Ins mind’s eye, when he wrote the Sutra IV 3, 105 ; oi 
PAnini did Lnow and meant to imph in Ins lule the BiAhmanaof Bhallu, 
and of others named by Patanjab,— then the ejior must be on Patan- 
jali’s Side, when he asserts tint Yajnavalkj a was their contemporary 
I say purposely, it must be an erioi of Patanjali, foi theie is no evidence 
to show tliat Kdtyajana alluded to Bhalla, for instance, when he speaks 
of contempoiaues of Yajnavalkja , be may ha\e referred, for aught we 
know, to proper names belonging to othei old authorities -old from 
Piinini’s point of Mew; and bis eiior would then have consisted in 
making Yajnavalkj a the contemporary of the personages who were the 
authors of those old uorks 

Yet both — theerioi of Patanjxli and the error of KityAyana— be- 
come explainable on the assumption that there is such a considerable 
period of tune between Pantnt end KdtpdffOm, end mtielc more so het- 
iveen Pnnint and Pntanjoh that KAtjuy ana even could considei as “old’ 
that which was not only not old, but in all probability did not yet exist 
in PAnini's time 

It is curious, though I lay no sti ess on this circumstance, that the 
Kclsif (1 vritU should pass over *tt silence the tvholo i^drtttf a of Kdfyd- 
yana, but should, in giung the counter instance, “YAjoavalkAni BrAIi* 
manfini,” add • “Why does this rule of P\nim (restrict the foimation of 
BrAhmana names with the affix tn) to those Br\hmanas pioolaimed by 
the ‘old’? Because the Brahmanas of YAjinvaRja, etc, aie called 
YftjnavalkAni BrAlimanAui, etc , for, according to legendary i cpoi ts, 
these and stimfor fird/tiHanas do not deloug to a remote tune, Thus, 
on tiaditioual grounds -uhich wo should Jiave timnked JajAriitya if he 
had designated in moie precise teims— the Kn^ikA, too, discnids the 
notion of the YdjnavaUcdttl Brdhiiiaiidtii being an exception to the much- 
quoted rule of Pamni On the contiaij, it looks, as v.o see, on the 
cleu\atne yduaval/ca as a countei-mslmce, ^ Inch confirms the state- 
ment of Panini; but, I bold that this corameiitairj uas nanting in 
judgment when it passed over in silence the Varttikn of Ifatyaj ana, 
since ‘t'ne 'taVixa, Vj x-ViViwwdi., * 1 . '.iJmid/t 

means of judging on tiie chronological relation between PAnmi anti 
KAtyAjaua 


The commentary of the on this SQtrs which, 'll la goiieril is tviith 

better ana more clearly worded than the comment of the Calcutta Pandits rims thus 

{MS CTn 2440) i i wjNr* 

^ I 1 *!rr i 

f I («boui«i bo j j 

1 If I J S7T?J7I7 f 

I may add, that thoSjddhJnti l.aiiraDd; 
also makes no mention of the Xfirttjka of Kityl^am, but. In roforcnco to our ques- 
tion, merely contains these words (p 81 b Uno I) ysnyfrl Hi"*? I *iisi-Jv5ifsT (mis 
edited HI5n!7Tf*r 
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NONE OF THE BRvRMANAS AND KALPA WORKS IN EKISTESCE 
WERE ANCIENT WORKS IROM PaMMS XOINT OF VIEW — 

TEE IvALPA-WORK OI KvT\ VYANA WAS NOT KNOWN 
lO PaMM 

Before I support uith furtlier arguments the conclusions I ha've 
draw II ^ ith regard to this ehi onological relation betw een the t\\ o gram- 
marians, it will he expedient to take a cursory xiew' of the principal 
categories of / hoio« ancient writings not already mentioned; ac/jiiaiQ- 
tance w ith w Inch, on the one hand, is show n by Panini himself ; and the 
existence of winch, on the other, inaj either be assumed to fall witliin 
a period not \er\ distant from the time when Panini wrote, or in his 
time, to be open to doubt, on nccoiint of the leasonsprexiously alleged 
Since Paijini teaches, in the iiile I lia\e so often referred to, that all 
ancient Brihinanas and ICalpa works bear mines which end 
in the (teclinical) affix Jinn, the names of tlie former, the cororaou 
consent of all commentatoi-', ancient and modern, being used in the 
plural onli, wo me justiflelin iiifciiing that none of the works of 
the category now piescncd in manuscript, so far as mj knowledge 
goes, are aucient works from Pnnim’s point of ^ low TJiat one of them, 
at least, the Kalpa work of ICati ijain, cannot ha\e existed in Punmi’s 
time, would be the consequence of the foregoing luquir} , but I should 
not xenture to saj more than I ha\e said of the other ritual books of 
the same category, 

TEE DPAMSEADS WERE UN'KNOWN TO PaMM 

Again, if the conclusion I drew as to Pdnini’s not having been 
acquainted with the Aranga! as be coirect, it would imply, of nocessitj, 
that the Upoiiisfiods could not ba\e existed when helned, since tUej are 
a fin thcr de\elopnient of this class of woilcs , aud this conclusion, again, 
strengthen*! the arguments I liaxe adduced for the non existence, m 
Panmi’s time, of the Vnjasaneji Samliila, arranged by Injnaxalkja, for 
an important Upanishad, the !sa Upniiis/iad is the last portion of this 
version of the Yajurveda ‘ * * 

“ Plnini mentions tho word Up- nshad once wt- I 4 79 but not in the senso 
of 1 sacred work It occurs twice n the Ganas vis to IX 3 73 and 4 12 in the 
former it baa the sense of sneh a work but it is doubtful whether it has in the latter 
"also —In I note at page 82 j Professor Muller gives a detail© I account of the historj 
of Aiij tefil du Perrons O ipneWial which contains tho traoslition of flftj Uf anisbads 
from t ersiaa into Latin Since his bifotiographical sketch cannot fail to be of much 
interest and nse to many of hisreadets itwill not be snperflaous to correct a mis 
take of his when he states that the Fre leh tiaiislation of Anqnetil iln Perron was 
“not published. It was not published entirel j but in the well known work of Tieffen- 
thaler Anqnetil Rennell and Bernoulli Description historique et geographique de 
Unde etc Berlit ool I second edition 1791 rol XI 1780, lol /// 1788 thesecond 
part of the second volume contains bisti-mslation' en francois barbare as thcantlior 
himself calls it of tho Oupiickhnt Xnrniii (t»i«) dc I At/wrhtin Beid (p 297 ff ) ofthe 
Oup lekhaE fadi.> (tire) dll Djed/r Deid (p 301 B) of tho 0/piick/int Athrbsar 
(tire) de lAthrbmiDeid fp 308 C) and of the * OupiieW at Schat Roudt (fire) du 
Djed/rLeid (p 323 ff) The same volume also contains an Interesting paper 
of his /loiueZles prewoes que lOupnefchat iie parle nulfe partdii EaTiougcim 
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ATHARVAVEDA UNKNOWN TO PANIM 


HE WAS ACQUAINTED WITH THE BLACK YAJDR-TEDA, THE 
RIG AND SlAIA VEDA 
HE DID NOT KNOW THE ATHARVAVEDA. 

That Pftnmi was conversant not onl^ with a Bhch Yaluiveda, hut 
with a Jl»?-and a Souia-neda.is borne out seveialSutiasof lus Wo 
may expect, too, that he, like every other Hindu, looked upou the Ilig- 
veda as the principal Veda; and this assumption is confirmed the 
circumstance of his calling a Pada ot the Rigveda simph “ PjWa,” 
without the addition of the woid Rik. But there is no evidence 
to show that he knew an Atharvaveda The word atluinaii, it is true, 
occurs three times, but only in lheGai)as to his rules, and tlieie even only 
as the name of a pi lest. We m ly add, also, that tlie word atharvamln 
IS found in two Sutras (IV. 3, 133, and VI 4, 174), vvheio it is ex- 


Mt des trois autrea loiigains (labjc Oos Articles, p 5iSB)~Tbcro is anotlier 
work, published anonj mously, whicli comprises besides other intcrcstias maltor, 
translations in Gerinaii of portions of Oriental works; tho first voUimo of 
this work—tbe only one tliat appeared I bclioved— boors tho titJo “ ScmmlMi'I? 
AaiutiscliCi* Oriental ficfui/tcH~intIi«che Schii/te»— Ziaich, 1701,' nnil contaiiiSi 
amoDgst others, a Gormaa translation of tho first three Upanishads published h) 
the work of Tieffcnthaler, Anqoctil du I'orroo, etc As this aolnmo is curious 
and of great scarcity, I subjoin a list of its contents, as gnen by tho author 
hiiasolf “Dngauxidam Tcuelut Dci TaI<ipoci»!)'Hpp rufinnift Dca I'o Viieh 

Upiiekhat Mahahai-at litd Itaschalt Ambertkettd Deduv^SchasterDtiinSehaattr f^ea 
diraen Qotter Veraeielims ScJiastah^Dadc Lords &chatler TtrntianiaicL littmesurani 
Hamesiimm Phil Grsprach Snitiram ’—A note appended to tho translation of tho 
“ Dpnehhat Athrbsar, at p 286 of this work, drew my attontion to “ A pi-aijfi 
d tected by Ihe Budimaua to bo offered up to thcbuprcntcDevtg , in fticn orlQuuillj (n 
the Shunac} it Umauage, and truusUtUd by C n'. Boughlon Honte, Esq , fioma Persie 
Versioiiof Darn bhehoo a sou a/ Juh Jehan Emperor o/ Ilindoslan — which prajcf Is 
appended to tho ‘ fiisfifiitcs of Tfmour, by doscidi/ 11 fide (Oxford, I78?J, for tho noto 
influostiQU sajs that this prajer is a free ami abridged Tcrsion, from the Persian of 
tho same Upnekhat Athrbsar (or Upanisliad AtharTasiiras) Cut haring comparcil 
them I cannot convince oiysolf that such is ttiocxsc , thoiigh tho ideas cxpres*e«J 
in both eompoifitioaa baro maeJi -Jw / JMiflg' J may B?e/Jti*>?, that 

tins samo prayer attracted tho attention of tho '* Vfonthly Ilovlow of 1783, and In 
consequence, that of iiigust Iletmfnjs Jn his Interesting work, '* rermch riiicr 
Osttiidischcn Litfcrotiir-OcschichIc nchst finer krlKschen Uenrtheuhtig der Aechlhett 
dcr Zciid'Uiicher //ambuffl iind Kiei, 1780 This work x\hlch is estrcmily rare, 
bears testimony to tho extensivo scholarship of Its author , it gixos a critical rolcw 
moro or less detailed— of 114 works and has an Appendix, oiitUIol OrundUije ni 
etuem I’olUtnndigen 1 rrmchninr alter Schrfften dleOstlmtUu unit die domit’ierlun 
dene lAiiitlerbetreffeu. InalphubeltsrherOidnuiiyalseiit \n) aiig aur Ldteratur Ceschl- 
chtc Ostix tlrn^ ifambiirg This Appendix contains tho titles of not liss than i372 

works of tlio 16tli, 17th, and ISth century, rt.f<rring to tho history, “ anlhiuUIis, 
nations languages, religions, and the natnral history of Indln, maiij of whlih aro 
unknown not only to me, hut to several Oriental bcholam, llhrarhne, and JlWio' 
graphors whom I have consulted alxmt them 
be* note 153 

••• lor his knowlcKlgo of (he Ufytrtio comparo VI 8, 55,183, Vff 4,8J rtc^ for 
the occurrouco of jdda, M 1,115, VII. 1,67, Mil I, etc forSJmurfJi, I J, 

24 , IV.2,7 . 2, 50. etc 
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plained by Patanjall as meaning “ the office and the saci eel record of the 
Athar\an,”- that Patanjah confirms the occurienco of the word athar- 
lan m tlio Gann to theSfitia IV. 2,63, whore it can onij mean a hteraii 
^ork; and, besides, that the word /it/mrinim occurs twice m the 
Gams Yet e\en the tcstimonj of Patanjah cannot entnclj remove 
the uncertaint} which, as we have seen above, must alwajs adheio to 
the Ganas as ev ulence foi or against PAnini, w itli tiio evception of their 
first word, mentioned bj iiiinself, or such of their woids as arc referred 
to b) other rules of his. Nor does the occmrenco of tlie woid «t/mr- 
tamlrain the two Sutras quoted nccessard) confirm the interpreta- 
tion of Patanjah It maj theiconb mean the oflicc of an Atharvan 
priest, wlio, probablj, was cmplojcdin the perfonnanco of sacrificial 
acts. In sliort, there is no valid giound for attributing to Pdnim a 
know ledge of the foui th and least sacred Veda, tho Atliai vav eda ; and 
this doubt derives some additional weight from the fact that, though 
the woidAnpiras, one of the teptiled llisliis of the Atharvaveda, is 
mentioned in a Sutra (II. 4. C5), neillicr the compound Athnrvcinqirasas, 
nor its derivative, AthaMinitgra<n, is met with in tlie Stilras of Pinini, 
though tlie fprmei 18 tho name, as well of tho two seers of tho Atliar- 
vaveda, as tspccnllj of the hjmnaof tins Veda itself,— while the lattei 
means the observances connected with the AUnrvavedn,and would have 
deserved a place amongst grammatical lulcs 

PRorCftSOR jiOllers mew or wuat are tub olrest 

RlG^EnA UYMbS-OWEOTlOhS TO TRS VIEW. 

In the last chapter of his leained work, Piofcssor Muller gives 
instances of hj mns which he considers ns belonging to the oldest por- 
tion of Vaulik literatuic. It seems difficult to follow his aiguments so 
as to ai 1 ive at a settled conv ictioo on this point ; for the reasons he gives 
in assigning these hymns to the earliest portions of Hindu poetry rest 
on impressions 90 individual, that assent or dissent of those w ho lead 
the Rigveda hjmns wiU depend much on tUeic own disposition. I sUoulif, 
foi instance, foi mj part, besilaleveij much toassign to a bjmu which 
speaks of tliirty-three gods'®' a place amongst the most ancient hymns, 
since It betiavs, in my opinion, a veiy artificiil and developed con 
dition of religiousness, and a considerable deviation from vvlmt I hold 
to be the primitive feeling of theliuman oiiod. TJie impression I derive 
from anothei bvinn, a poetical version of which Piofessor Muller gives 
(p. 561), and a pro-^e translation of winch we owed already to Cole- 
brookc (Misc Dss I p 33), would be to the same effect,— that it belongs, 


'"For Athtiridti see tlie Ganas tolV 3, 38 and 63, (it occurs, too inaVarttiica 
to IV 8,188) For Athoruauiftn IV 3,133 M 4.174 and tho Ganas to I V 2,63 
»nd (m the Kasik5> 60 for AUiciiiana the Ganas to IV 2, 58 and 63 and (in thoKSsika) 
60— On IV 3,133 Fatanjali remarks after the words of tho Sutra I 

(comp IV 2, 63) qtn ^ 4, 174) qfftvnww JTfilf 

etc 

"• ^lullor s Ancient Sanskrit Interatope, p 631 
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not to tlieeailiest,buttothe veij latest lij m ns of theKigveda-SamJiiH ; 
font seems to me that a song which begins, “ TJiere ^as do entity, doi 
non-entit}...^ ....fleath -Nvas not, noi \\as tlieie immoi talit.i ; ” and 
^joncludes : “ Then who can know whence it proceeded, oi whence tins 
vaiied world aiose, or whether it upliold itself, oi not ? He who, in the 
highest hea%eQ, is the ruler of this universe, does indeed know, but not 
auothei can possess that knowledge it seems to me that such a song 
must be alreadv tlie lesult of the greatest stuiggles of the human 
heait : the fuILgiown fiuit of a long expeuence in thought, — in other 
words, that it marks the end, and not the beginning, of a pliase of reli- 
gious development. 

lagieewith Muller in one important point, vfz, (p. 5C0) ; that 
“ the evidence of language is the most decisiie foi settling the relative 
age of VediQ lumns,” and I should have agieed with him still more if 
he had said that it is the only safe cuteiion witli a Euroiiean of the 
nineteentli century to settle tins point Therefoie, when Jie adds that 
“ the oceuirence of such a woid as tnddiitui is moie calculated to rouse 
doubts ns to the earlj date of this [last-named] hjmn tlian the most 
abstruse metaphjsical ideas wjiicli maj be disooveied in it, though 
I do not share the opinion expiessedm Ins latter woids,— I hold the 
adverb he mentions to bo quite sulDcient authoutv for removing tins 
byma from the eailiest portion of Hindu songs. 

PaMMS VIEd Oh' WHAT ARC THE OLDEST IIIWAS 

But setting aside our personal feelings, whicl), after all, are of no 
consequence, we cannot be mdiflereut about learning wliat Pflniui 
cousideied to be the oldei oi the moie iccent Vaidik himus Adiicot 
opinion on this point we cau seal cel) expect to obtain fiom himself? 
but indirect evidence of Ins own impiessions, oi, moie piohablj, of the 
tiadition current in his tune, I behove maj be collected fiom ins 
Sutras; and, iiowevei scanty it be, and liowevei much wo may tliiiik wu 
may be able, without hi8 aid, to aiiive at ft similar result m regaid tc 
the hymns I am going to name, it will not bo superfluous to ndveit to d 
heie Tlie hymns of the Rigveda and, consequently, those collected 
from It for the vei Sion of the Sima , .lod the two othei Vedas -were 
“s>eeu,” as I liave siiowii above (p 10), by the Risliis, wlioieceived thoin 
from a divimti . This geucial belief was, as I thoie proved, sliaied m 
by Panmj, who, therefoie, wis not so uuslmcHed by the insjuratioii- 
tloctiino as Professor Rluller lepreseiits him to have been in his discus- 
sion on old and now BrAlimaijas But there is a maiked diffi rcnce 
' m the language lie uses when speaking at one tune of one evtegory, 

’ and, at another, of another category of hy mos ; and it is this dilTerciice 
whicli induces mo to express a doubt wlietlici ho looked upon all Vaidik 
I by mus as tmmcdtntc rev elatiohs from abov e 


»*• Ancient Sanskrit Litoraturp, p 261 ‘i’lnloi whoso vio«s are not slncklcii 
by tho inspfratioiwloctnno which Winded and mukd alJ Iho fwJlontrs of tho orlho- 
dor aohool. hroadJy stites tho fact that there nro old and now Lrllireaiias, 

etc." 
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PATANJALI S THEORl ON THE ORIGIN OP THE VARIOUS 
\FRSIONS OP THE VAIDIK HYMNS 

lu his Sutias IV 2, 7 to 9, he teaches the foimation of words 
expiessin" tlie name of Sainaxeda hjmns, and lie applies to the lattei 
the woid “seen ” t e , leceoetl mspiratioii from tl»e di\init} In the 
Sutra IV 3, lOl, on the btiiei hand, he heads a chaptei, nbich com 
prises the next ten rules, M ith the words, "proc/nriiied hy him,' which 
words imply that the A’’atdiL compositions —the names of which he 
teache:> the student to foira in these rules— were pi omiJgnted by the 
llisbis, whose names are the bases of the several derivatives That 
these two difleient expiessions were chosen bj Panim deliberately, 
results from the contents of the last named lules Thej contain 
amongst others (IV 3, 105), names of Kalpa worhs, winch, at no period 
of the Hindu religion, weie “seen” or asciibed to supeihuraan author- 
ship This word “pioelnimcd* has also been noticed especiallj by 
Ivatvajana and Pvtanjalv who yudge as follows of its import in these 
rules —Kfityuyann' “(It niiglit seem that) this word ‘|iroclaimed' is 
pnrposeles!) since no afQx is visible m (ceitain) derivatives (which imply 
Its sense) ’ —Patflii;nlt “Whv is it purposeless’ ‘Because,’ says 
Kitvftjana ‘no affix is visible’ That is to say, if ‘pioclaimed’ means 
that the Vaidik version of tlie Kalapas or ICathas is i ccjfcd village for 
village, a derivative implying such a sense has no (special) affix' — 
Kdtyfii/flnn “(It is pui poseless, too) if applied to the sense ‘book,* for 
(in this case) an affix is taught (elsewhere) '-^PatnujnU “TJiere is an 
affix, if the sense ‘composed, as a bool ,* IS implied by it, but such an 
affix IS provided for by another rule of Panini, taz, IV 3, 116 Oould 
we, then, consider this word ‘pioclaimed’ (in our uvle) as used in refer- 
ence to the Veda’ But again, the Vedas aie not made (like a book); 
they are peimanent (oi eternal) ’—/wityMynno “If (however, one 
should asseit that this word) concerns the Veda, (he would be correct, 
provided that he meant to iinpai t to the word proclaimed’) a fiqurativo 
Bensi, ' -Pntnnjob (aftci lepcating tlicse lattei woicls) ‘Is it not 
Slid, iiowcver, that ‘the Vedas are not made, but tliat they are per- 
manent (ic, eteinal)’ (Quite so), vet, thoiigii thou sense is per 
manent, the ordei of tlioir Icttcis has not always lemamod the 
same, and it is tbioiigli the diJIeience iii the latter respect that 
wc ma\ speak of the versions of the ICathas Kallpas Aludakas, Pippa- 
lidakas and so on " Now wimlevci opinion we may enteitainof 

” 1' 2 7 HTR— IV ^ I®t ^ shrH — PraiiJbamanoranil Jn^njUT 

I m jmRtnftrari i tTRisr' ^ i 

Coiipiro tho. followin'; i oto 

N((i jj ita $ nil i V igojtblntta g gloss on Pntnvjalt 
I3idnl uHtR- — UJ iyflyona RlaUStUWRirk latanJiJI 

1 ^ TIUTH I JiyidV'tl'l. • ^ 

Katj-»'<lna >3 -Patanjall ^ IPTI 

H rra jTstf (Iv s ho i i 

I pRcrTfsT -KJtjiyaM — 1 •'tanjal. 



lu PaMNIS view op the date op certain 'VAiniK HIMKS 
Patinjili’s accounting foi tlie various veisions of the VaidiK texts, it 


I [The M*? contains here a xopotjtion irhith is eFiilentlj’ i 

copyist] ^ 

i ^ 5 FT^r«rF 

I ^ i j irffEir^^ 

I fc/ Eiiyyit-i jirgO) af?-* aw fa:p>wafer ( 

I i aaa a =a srH srtwa; i t 

— K'lJjjata srj;if Syf^ SnFT^T^ 5 «Wa 5 f^ ai ai I aTlTd i«f a 

sw# f ^ (I c IV 3 116 ) i jrNwfarfR^ ma ^ f 

giiiaf^Oai srfama sw^n^ 5 {q aajJKaaTwJiirfiifa [probably ^rs^Fa; i 

^To] a ?WR I fawralf^ i an i ar nai^ i 

a^RRTqif^ 5a^?i (M «5 gjRT??!) 

?^cji ?R^aT (Mb fin^rfhipjt) I i i 

aaa qiafi qq ag ^ i eras 

^ 5i?a (IV 3 116) T%5 JRW ^ an i arg^tfa i iirgh? aam 

ii?T%an ’5 I (IV s, los) ^ssnlq^T sf^numi^uwiRnfaMTam 
Tnaaf^ (Ms «?hn^;^a«) i i|5 sfhs sjg^ qr^ w(^)a m a'jpnl^ 
aa sftwifvniR asjaaiarnnqf^MTaa— Nagojibbatta aa shrgi 

tn ani r ^i Tty^nhtg m i '^^M (iv s i2e) i 5*# 1 

q?«nqa^ qqimil <n [both mss of tUo r I H no SSO nna 1200 m tho same ordor] 
81^3 «F?tJ ^nnq 1 ^rg qrr?q?fimnt m^\ mu ^ 1 

I cn iic) 1 Ji?q 

5i^«T ti I 51^ Rrqn ?atfnr^f^nmnc 1 q?m»^ ^ i 
:(rs^srf»iqgi%'nFng ms mo , pcruais of^Rjrjp) i srg mph 

w *^fnnTqf^?nf^w%q^'{Tgii 54 lq ^F q^ tOmw/^r^w^T f^n^ng^rm 
siif I «5isnnTf^fnfR 1 'jm M PdH 0 »nP i tq" q faf er «n 1 

?nT I wqqf f?n7 ^nif^qiw?iqf^raT<i. 1 '?T’Wiv s^fu^tntcf^nrqRl J 
snr^rf^^^ 5inn giiqnRr riwiw-qwwtqni:^! fW'qt vfnww'rif 

^•g^FRnw 1 q? g 1 nqf ftn fRTnRr^nnfHtq Mw-n^^gqnn 
ciresaf^Trqiqq 1 qq 1 gq^Rnr ri^ 

^^qqfqqrqici; I q?i jfhihffimf (x\ iciqijTfg’^f 

sjfjni’# JiRWC I 5\r?ife 1 sq qni qg ‘ 

^ n finnr (mss rnm ?) 1 mn ^^q '- igwu r g i qsTT^mf^ 1 *n^T^s«ngT:tfM^q 
♦sR^ctigi i q-hif^w-KL iT «nq 1 ^n i gyqA n ^g ^ tnrfq nr?^^ rnTf 1 
^Rer s[Vw^ f qig wwin trr? <<• o*/ 

n 2 iH) I sraiq^T sReRkh » Rsj 1 qhrrf^? irmRwR 

w 5 h I ?n I inrW ?i ’ai ^ ^^rftrnrJqmn^ wrtr 1 fr^ aT-nRnr^ 1 
w raqqf^ w T' a w? wr {o» » out i'Hu r^in n o ^ i^*. - 

nsprcJ'*I)> In MS S50 %\J)ich loro Is room It llffcxotil IJ in 'IS J^Oj— i 1 rnco lIU 
I isHt^ taVf nhi\o 1 con loft nnnoticrl Ij m< Tl « text Ion Rlr< o l« in my 
opii on ascorreotnH tlio 'ISs {injut stt« i> will allow to tiJk If J 


PaNINIS VtEW OP THE D\TE OP CERTAhN VAinlk HVMNS ll3 

13 evident that PAnuu— v\ho comprises Kalpas under the term“pio- 
claimed "—looked upon the works, the names of which are tauglit lu 
these rules, not as having been “ seen ” or receiv ed tiniuediately from 
the divinitj. Tliey must, in his mind, therefore, belong to a later period 
than the SAmaveda hymns whichhe treats of in tlie rules IV. 2 7-9 as 
having been " seen." Nor would there be anjtUiag lemarkible m this 
Mew, if It merelj referred to the BiAIimana woiks which al«?o are the 
subject of lus rules ; foi this class of inspired literature is looked upon 
by all the authorities as being inferior in degree, and, I hold therefore, 
less immediate, as an emanation, than the hjmnsof tlieSamhiti’s But, 
there occui sin midst of these roles one (IV. 3, 100) whicli contains the 
word Chhoiidns winch, being contradistinguislied from thewordUra/i- 
titniiain the pi seeding rule(IV.3, 105), cannot ha\e there ans other sense 
than that of A/autio, as I have shown above; oi, if it should be thought 
that It IS contrasted there witli Kalpa as well as with BrAhmana in 
the preceding rule, it would mean Veda in general — Mantia and Brah- 
mana And in connection with this word Plnini wiites, "i^'oicnaka'" 
haunaka, however, we know, from Sij ana’s commentaij on the Rigveda 
and the Anukramani, was the Bislu who is supposed to be the authoi 
of the second Mandala, as we now posssess it, though m a former 
V ersion it appears to hav e belonged to the Rishi Gntsamada ’ ' * 


I have ijQoted the full glosa o( the three prtocipal cooimcDtators oa this impoetaat 
Sutra and its Vdrttileas, because it IS of considerable interest id many respects and, 
at the same time, bears out my statement at page 46 We sco Kaiyyata and N4go- 
jibliatta writhing under the diScnlty of reconciling the eternity of the Veda with 
the differences of its various versions, which nevertheless maintain an equal claim to 
infallibility Patanjall makes rathersbort work of this much vexed question , and nn 
less it be allowed here to render his expression lo (which means ‘ letter ),■“ word 
it IS barely possible oven to understand how he can save consistently the eternity or 
permanence of the * sonso " of the Veda That the modern Miminsists maintain not 
only the' eternity of the sense ’but also the permanenco of the text," which is 
tantamount totheexclnsive right of one single version, we learn amongst others from 
'^•‘goyibhatta But as sach a doctrine has its obvious dangers, it is not shared in 
by the old Mimansists, nor by hagoyi, as he tells us himself He and Kaiyyata 
inTorin us therefore that, amongst olhet theories, there is one, according to which the 
order of tho letters (or rather, words) in the Vaidik texts got lost in tho several 
1‘ralayas or destructions of tho worlds and, sinco each Manwantara had its own 
revelation, which differed only id the expression, not in the sonso of tho Vaidvk 
texts, the various versions known to these enmnaentators represent these pnccessivo 
revelations which were remembered throogh *their cxcessivenccompltshmenta. 
by thoBishts who in this manner produced or rather reproduced tho toxteurrent 
In their time, under tho name of tbc versions of the Kathas Kalapas, and so on In 
this way each version had an equal claiiu to sanctity There is a very interesting 
discussion on tho samo subject by KiinKinln in his v/Knoisl-lorllfta (I S 10) I 
forbear, however, quoting it on tho present occasion on account of its great length 
and because I hope to be able to giro it in a more appropriate place 

"’Comparo Su^aio m tho bogionmgof his commentary on the second Mauilala , 
I’rofessor Wilsons d».tailc<l actonnt in hU translation, vol h p 207 , and I'rof» ssor 
SlQUcrsAnvitnt Literature pp -3t M2 aswoUas the vorresponding passigo from 
bha Iguriisishva at p 2S7 
15 




114 I'AmKJ * VIEW 01 Tim DATfi OP CCRTAIN' VAIDlC llYMiVS 

PUiNI CO^SlDERb THL SECOVD MANDALA OP THE RIQ-VEHA 
IN ITS PRESENT VLRSIOA, TO BE AMONGST THE J;ESS 
ANCIENT 1>OBTIONS OP THIS VEDA 

Should, then, mj view of Pamni’s lule be correct, it will follov 
that PAnim considered tins second Mandali as of a later date than the 
other Mandalaaj and we cannot but admit that even the Hist lijmii 
of the second Mandala fiillj confitnis this impression, foi, by speatuiig 
of Hotu, Potri, Neshtii, Agmdlira.Pja^rtStiJ, Adhnarju.and Bnlhman 
puests, It ceitamli betiaisaven adianced development of s'lcnfleiil 
and artificial rites 


' THJ &]\ PHlEO&OPI/rCAL EiETPAIS UEBD LNEVOWN 10 1 \MNI - 
I MIMaNSA 

ilZiiiiansa is a word of special giammatical mteiest, not in so 
fai as its affix a is concerned— for tlie latter belongs to a general cate 
gory of deuvatives dealt with by Paijini m his lule III 3, 102-butoii 
account of the irregular formation of its base It must be admitted 
that the Sutra I 3,62 maj he looked upon as luoludiog this base also, 
but whether tlie instance uttmans, given by the commentators, has 
tUeie the general sense of constderinp, or the special sense of the 
philosophical reasoning of the Mimdnst, cannot be Inferred from the 
general tenor oftiusiule This latter sense is eropliaticallj eapressed 
by two words deiived from inmans, vtz , A/iWiisd, the name of the 
pliilosopbj ; and Mlmotisalay a MhoHusn pliilosophei. Neither wonl 
occurs in Panini *’* Nor does he mention JninuHi, the author of tlio 
Mnnfinsa Sutra , and it is, perhaps woitliy of oui attention, that not 
even the Ganas to Paniiu contain the formation of this woul, which i*! 
of as much interest as aiu other word of the Gam rinhirr/di (1^'. f, 
0G)”‘ 


2 Vbl)\Nr\ 


Tilt wold VciUinta having no ttmarkablo gramimtit il ptctilin 
iities, li 1(1 no claim to tlic iiolite of PAi)idi , but had ho been aware of 
the wotd l^cdanltn, “ouo who knows tho Vedanta,” it would certahdl 


"•Even kilty a> ana gives no \ firttika to tcaeli tlio formation of iii/in mifila tlioiigli 
this w ortl is of some interest from a prainmalical point of viow Amongst those w onis 
which dcsignato foUoivcrs of a doctrine or philosophy It Is tho only one formed with 
aErfl'affir It occurs, cji , asan instance of Pntnnjali, to I 2 61, v 17,11 2 20 nnlln 
a Kdriki of tho latter to HI 2 121 wbero it Is rendered Ly Kntyyafa rfeWm/o , ft 
occurs, too as an instance, not fn the Waftahhisliya hut Iho andfiiddh k 

to II I,5!,inelio oomtioond iftJiffffJj'sT, ond IH> prolitbly llio rrojiorly of Ito 
Calcutta I'anilits assn instaneoto 1% 3 9 ^ 

”• With regard to Jairoim, 1 have only to add lint tlinlnslanco 31WMTTT7 or 


to H 2 33 hasnot jet f >unl a place In ll o lUiaslija or In Kaljya{a « 

■ ommontorj It ooenr. I.. Iho 

mlbonty J3j«dltya anil Vardlumma gne this handsonw < pllhot lo Ihc fld JjJmJnl 
or whcthcrlt Is lovollcd against another Jalmin! I haao no uicana of stating 
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tu 

li^\e lequired a speeiil rule ol his, since theie is no Suti*! lu Ins 
Grammar bj ^Incli the sense of this deri^atne coiiUl bo made out satis 
factorily And as PAnini notiees but one single wonl in Inch the base 
IS not a proper name and the affix tit (teclinicall) ini) imparts to the 
dernati\e the sense of studying oi knowing, inz, amihro/imaHin, “one 
who studies or knows a woik like a Bralimaija’ (IV 3,62), the omis- 
sion of rcdonfijj acquiies increased significance ”• 

3 SaNKHYA 

Sanl /lya 13 a peculiar form It comes from sanl hya, and desig- 
nates the philosophy which is based on synthetic (sam) i easontiig 
(khya)^ Its very name shows that it is the counterpart, as it were, of 
Vf/ayn (ni aya), 01 the philosophy founded on “oHnlyticnl rcfisomiif/” 
Tor while the foimer builds up asystein of theuniveise the latter 
dissects it into categories, and enteis into its component pails 
^.et a giammatical lule would liaie had to evplam why the name of 
the formei system is not a / > it formation,— foi instance, its \ery base, 
soHlliyd, analogously to the f » it formation itydyn It Im not been 
noticed by Pnnmi J^or does he teach— -as he probably would ba\c 
done had this phdosoplii existed id Iiis time— that the same woul 
means as t masculine a follow ci of the Snnklija philosophv 

4. ■yOOA 

The woid Yoga ocems sexeral times m the Sutias, but noier 
m the sense of a system of philosophy , and the onh two deruatiies 
fd this word winch aic taught by Punint, vi?, yoqyo and yniigi/o (V 
1 102) are two words which liaxe no connection whatexer with Its 
plitlosoplncal meaning In the sense of “religious austerity,’ it seems 
to liaxe been known by Punioi, though he has no rule on the formation 
‘'f this word, apparently because il offers uo other grammatical 
interest than liiat which would be satisfied by his geneial rules III 
3 18 and YU 3 52, for he Jias a rule on tiie formation of poyin (III 
- 142) But this word means fl iimii h/io proof iscs reUyious aiistcn- 
ties , it does not mean a follow er of the Yoga sj stem of plnlosopliy 


In the Sdtrs IX 3 111 tl o affx { i (technically iiii) has a similarpurport bnt 
the 1 ISO Implies a proper name »hns Annnaidli KrfJrts rni mean one who studies 
or knows tho works of Karmanda Kris4<wa 

’ * Fortio various cxplanitloDS given by native authorities of this term I 
need now refer to one essay only since it probably comprises all tho literary 
^formation— ni d not oitlj ou t1{$ point which can bo obtained m our days on 
*’1 ikhva writers aud certainly more tl an anyono scholar In Europe would haxo 
at his CO mm I— I mean the learned and excellent preface of fir HalJ to his 
elaborate edition of tho & » Id pa Propaclaiia The latter sense of the word fiui AIjn 
“a follower of tho Sankhya philosophy occurs cp in tbo lHuigaco t^lla Ilf 8 
f'r together with tho word K(1 n to a follower of the Xalseshlka doctrine In tho 

commentary of Sanfeim on tho rrd'mto Slfra 11 3 51 Ugcrptig 

diifd^ratii i fu^tTr i 

• • • 

* I 2 «■! oj^lll ( 20 —X I 102,4 44 4i 50 128 —X I 4 “4 73 —MU 1,50 
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5 nyAya 

That iVi/njift was hiio\\n to P^nini in the sense of sijUogisin or 
lo^gieol reasonivq, oi perhaps lopical science, I conclude from the 
Sutialll 3, 122,”* where Jts affix conveys tiie sense of mstiiiinenta- 
hty. I e , that by which analysis (lit entoiing-iiuo) is effected, foi the 
same foim, nyaj/a, is made the subject of auothei lule (111.3,37), where 
Paniui gives as its meaning “propriety, good conduct," which would 
lead to Its latei meaning, “policy” Unless we drew' this distinction 
between the two Sutras named, the first Suti a w ould become snpei fluot'S 
Noi IS it probable that a civilization like that winch is traceable in 
PAmni’s rules touldhave done without a word foi syllogistic Ijionght 
But between this sense of the word «i/oi/a, and its designating the special 
system of Gautama there is avast tliffeience. Naj, had Panim even 
written the Gana IV, 2, 60, which implies, in its present version, the 
formation natyai/ihn, tins latter woid would not reqaiie us to infoi that 
It means theie a followerof Gautama’s school; it may only signify a 
man who studies 01 Knows the laws of syllogism.”* To substantiate 
this conclusion, with all the detail it <leserves, would be a mattei of 
great intei est; foi no philosophical school has dealt moie largely with 
giammatical subjects than the school, and its branch, tiie Vai- 

aeshi/fo. The nature of “ sound ” and “ woid,” the question whether 
word IS “ eteinnl or transitory, ” the “ powei ” or puipoit of words, the 


A /«i lli«r insight into Dr fioehtlni^lc s “ edition " of Pa tliii 


> >1 regrot tint I must ftgun animadTort oo nn error o/ tbo Cjlcntta editors lo 
tlieir gloss on the SCtra III 3, 122, they give the following etymology of 'ilfhf I 
I ’ According to them, this word would thereforo com© from 

"to lead an etMnologj which, of course is absolutely imposslblo Nor is there 
any trace of it in anj of Iho coramentincs known to wc Patanjah md his com- 
mentators liai e no remark on this easy word Tho KasSfta, which explains overj SOtra 
writes , but neither nitows these nords to bo preceded by 

nor, as this riuotation shows to contain a thin! person of tho pfioxil 
gtoss obi fously mo ins ' because ontcniig is made by ft, tfro iferii stive 

Is «7Rr ” Tho Si<Ulh<tiita}i<ittm»dl(fo1 211 a line yjhasan Analogous interpretation 


etc., which IS BtiU more transparent Hut what must one 
think of the profieioncj of an “ cililor of Pinim who has nono ol tho laU riniis 
work — which alwajR giiesa title to Jnilulgonce — of comparing MSS and compiling 
a commcnUin — ivbo wiereb reprints tho labour of others — and yet, oven In a filmple 
case like this docs not feci indncoil to consult tho KSsIkl or Snldbynta kaumudi. 
though ho talft# a groat deal oven on this occasion, oftho Kdsllcil "A C and C, 
but without mastering Its • a,b r simply repeats tho gross blnndor of the editon 
of his edition of Pflninl 1 


‘’’Toarrno at the rorm^qil^lt f« necessary to comMne with (ho Osna 
qooted, the Satra y II S. 5 Tho same word in tho phlliHophlcal sense wcuni 
IntboOaiiatolV 3, 73. where a MS oftho K«s1U has oren 
anaprobablyinthosamosonsointhoOaiiato Mil 1.27. b« 

•elf had written It there iro shoold not bojmtlfled In ghJng a . . 

than the one stated In tho bfltra IV,d,02,«nd thO Oatiato n.S.CI It hM fho sensd 
of "propriety,’ 
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re) \tion of base and affix, and such kindred inatteis aie tieated of in 
a ^ast literature based on the Sutias of Gautama; and the controver- 
sies of the Naiyayikas w ith the Vaijakaranas oi etymologists need not 
blush befoie those of oui modern philosophers 1 must, howevei, confine 
mjseU on the present occasion, as heretofore, to giving a small amount 
of pioof, that Pdnini could not haaeknown the Sutras of Gautama. 

GAUTAMA’* DEFIMTIOI. OP JaTI (GENUS)/ aKRITI (SPECIES), 

AND YYAKTI (INDIVIDUAL) 

Aftei haMDg refuted the opinion that the sense of a wordconvejs 
eithei the notion of genus or that of species, oi that of tndiuiclnfll, each 
taken separatelj , Goiitnma"' continues “ 1 The sense of a word con- 
'ey8{attlie same time) as ^eli the notion of genus Odti), as that of 
^jieeies (d/utij, as that of an iiidiwdHoI (lyokti) 2 An individual 
(vynf ti) IS a bodilj foim as a leceptacle for the particulaiization of 
•pialities 3 Species (n/itti) is called tlic cliaracteristic mark of 
genus 1 Genus (jnti) is that uliicli has the piopertj of (intellec- 
tuall\)pioducing (species) of the same kini! 

pamm does not makp l»e or thi term Akriti 

HIS TERM JATI IS THE SAME AS GAUTAMA S AKRITI 

Letusnov, refer to the terminoIog> of Piniul, and see Jiow lie 
dealt ^itb similai notions In the first place, neOnd that he docs not 
make use of a term o/ uti We meet, nt liis Grammai onlj with the 
two terms jnti and vyo/ ti. In the lule I 2, 52, he speaks of (words 
w liirh express) “ qualities as fai as a juti goes ; ” and the instance of the 
jifi, gi^enbj Patanjnli, is a tree '* 

N}a>a Sutras II 131-131 l| 

II ’OT q ; fdjl t iuf^g-R-^4l ll M —The wbjoct of Oantama 

Is to show tint iiidii idiial, species imt g-^nis ire notions which cannot ho conceived, 
liiUopondentlj of one another, 'indthata separation of one from the other produces 
afiUaoy In translating the tcrmigo/li stress must bo laid on the wordrisesfia 
‘ p-^rllcnlariz-itiou otbcriMSO there would bo but one individual Tho samoeon 
'nlcratlon imluccarae to dilTor In my tran*ilatioii ofnfcritl, from Dr Ballantyno who, 

1 1 1 IS meritorious edition and learncil translation of tho NySya Sutras renders this 
term ‘form, which umloubteilly is its nsiial senso in non philosophienl writings 
Ihit when I {iKviiialfia in his comment onthoSfllrall IJI writes 
ftwr and f n 11 I'll qpn 

he Intends, in my opinion, to convoy tho underslanding that •'Arritf is* tho 
Isirtlrutorizcition of organisms ami tho charactciistii. mark of ‘cowhocxl Is tho 
melicuhrl-atiouof theorganlsmofacow winch Innslitcil Intoonr philosophical 
iangnigo would moan that nknli Is species In my rendering of iho fourth SUtra 
01 ni) tho parenthetical words are Dorrowod from tuiniitulha avho comments on 

them thus. GMldirO T W um ^ HJTmT- 

There can 1« no doubt therefore, that Gautama meant 

**ur tcro gr ms 

I. J s 55 —iHmst observe her© that tho Klalkl and.on 
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At I. 2, 58, lie treat? of tlie optional use of the singulni oi plmal • “ if 
the woul expiesses a a Brahmana oi the Brlhmanas) ; at 

V. 2, 133, he applies the tenu to the elepliant,— at V. 1.37, to 
heibs,-atY. 4, 91, to stones ami jron, a lake ami a cart,- VI 1, 
H3, to the fimt Kustumburo,— at VI 3, 103, to gtas?;— and IV. 1, 63, 
IS a rule on “ joft-woids, which die not peimanently used la the femi* 
nine gendei ” It is not necessary to muftipfy these instances, in ordei 
to show that Panini understands bj jdtt the same thing that Gautama 
understands by aiititt, viz., species; '**andl maj add at once, that 
he has no ord at all foi the notion of “ genus ” 


its authority, tte Calcutta edition, are quite at ranance with Patanjali, m explain 
ing the last words of this Sdtra, as if it had the aeiiM ^ ?T5Tr^. Patanjali distinctly 
rejects siich in explanation on the ground that xt is itnpossihlc to speifc of qinfi 
tics which arc Jiofe//ili3 He rejects, too, such inat’incesis i 

which illiistnte lua pin iflpnfcsJin -in jjistincc ofjjis concln 
Sion Is —Pilsiijali HRrilTH I 

|n%53n^^/^ i vm* i ^ 

5R*f^ f gfiivf (MS f sr i ^ 

I i ^ g^r Ofs og-) ; f «ffin5?rR5r 

1 q-gr^r 3iT%Ef^C^fjr% Etr/r 

( Eptf rl% RlJifqEilHlf ^WEf^WT^ t irttita ?JT •” 
PatBiijiii ?iT siTfgq^mTE^ I 3?rR^gtqH-'4iftika 

p'lt'injMi EWHw? i ^ n SErfE?!^ 

eUPPhSt Emr V»Hlika ^gisnfvjqs^rirqi^^g -pnfcanjih 

I SsEHTfr STT^V 

ET 1 511^ > 51^ ^ 1 gEf. EPT?53i»iEq^T(q 

5n^'*’fr5f5[*n^ ^ etc— Kaojnta . I EnfH 

5nET3i' ^ wai E f . I =^5^T% jw I vj ?rrr 

5r»5\‘ Et g oto 


ralo'pali and !m iy ’yniin kn^n tl e ejstetn oj Caiifitm i 

’•’IJierols mdced i hfintfl of Pitaujill which oxpJjcJtJi rorroborites llii« 
cotnpirisou which I ha^ o msdo lictwcen Pfli ini 'iml OMitsim, “itHl which niorcfiicr, 
Ins in idditjoinl iinpnrt in affording otidenre that fiiiifnnn Is j rinr ( » I’ifnnhii 
I moan tlio K^rik'l to i\ i (J5 «l Icli siys fH^RwjEZTf STTf^I^nTnl ^ Ef J 

^ g . ^rqzim f ^gT ^T?. “/it*h”<*n IMfoni) tho h n‘io of akrIlS 

It does not possess ah tho genders im! onco dctermlnoa. Is c-isilr rocognUed 
(olsowhere) . but it is too a famllj- with It* schools Tlio fotlowing pissagos from 
Kalsrata will bear cut m\ trmslatioii TMi^fcIsi^dJ nEiJi ?H?iEnT?EllTqEpraRlTOfq- 
^nynnrq'^q^ [For these last word* conparo Vi*«'rt»dl/M« » comment on tiie Sydifi 

Sntm II lai. in note IPO 1 nl^idTdlf^ *T E^gifhTT BrF«lT- 

gRmr^tErt ^^het^ rpAn^f i fcHrTETTf*f%, ttc. 
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As to vf/a/cti, it occurs but once m the Sutras, vh,l 2, 51, aucl 
meaus there “hiifja” generic rank, winch, in grammatical terrainologj,is 
pencler.*** Tlie notion of induiduaht) is not lepresented by a special 
word m the language of PAmni, the neaiestappioach to it is liis word 
tid/iilcoro, as itis used in the rules II 4,13 li, and V 3, 43, where it is 

I ^ f^rsf g* f^T'3^ i 

I jjips i ifhjFi i 

cJ^TffTg, And after I a\ing o\pHiiiecl the KarilcA of “ another 
quoted Ijy Pat'iiij'ili on the same snbject Kaijjata adds from tins quotation bj 
I itmjali it has been inferred thit the former Iwtnki express s his own opinion 

-On another occasion 

Pataujali in adapting himself to Pannii s use of the term ; tt ft c nfcuft) observes 
m a somo^^hat poetical strain (T 2 62 after flic last words of the quotation from 
the EliBshya in note 181) I 

^ [Kaiyyati W , etc ] t e 

U juli has a fixed geiidoi — wbooercr it has taken tUa^ gender, from birth to death 
<t does not abandon that gender —I mast al>o call attention to another passage 
from the Mahdbhashva which hkowiso shows that j-Jti has in Panini Gautsmas 
hCDso of nliriii and w) icli at the same time proves that Patanjali not only had a 
hnowlLdgo of tho philosophical application of the latter term but when speaking in 
his own name uses afenfi in the same manner in which it is used by Oantama In 
the passage 1 am alluding to he broaches the saroo problem which is proposed by the 
hySya-Sfltras but as a grammarian and in reference to PSnini who has no term for 
Qciiiis ho comprises lu his question merely tho alternative whether tho sense of a 
word tit Pn Mill implies species (nkriii) or * individnalit> (dineyi) Ilis answer 
IS that it comprises both for thoso wbo maintain tho former altcrnatuo are justified 
In their opinion by tho Sutra I 2 68 and thoso \ ho mclino towanls tho latter by 
tlctatral 2 04 Pitiii j ili * Intro Iiicfion (ed Ualljiityno p 40 42) ^ Rl 
1 I snr i i 

tr^ JT^ I ^ JT^ 

^V4ldlli5+suq — \\ hether Ju/fyfyniMi m using the expression ?7Htf5fS7 

(I 4 1 t 3 of tho Calcutta c«1it on) merely adapted himself to tl o manner 
In which 1 ’ .1111111 uses or whether he too bad not jot a knowledge of Gautama s 
lUflnition would hate remained doubtful had he not availed himself in another of 
his % arttikas, of tho term ukriti exactly in tho sense in which it is defined bj the 
Nvijabltra— lb , in tho 'Vurttika 5 (cd Calc ) to MI 1 74 qi ^SHinmiHiyoV 
^irqd|^H>nt;jld l tlj and though Patanjali obseraes that this ^ arttika is sitpctflnous 
Since its contents are a matter of course wo may ucvcrtholcss lo thankful for Its 
word and the conclusions it enables ns to draw In onr present ease — 

f^tanjaii sf qi q ii- sq n i f ?TiTTqiqraTf^ I 

I i Rp qrnqiTcTg i «t % 

Tqrgvqinq I »*»• Kanyata . . KX 

qijGTfSfJT 

' ‘ l jalitl Unsed in Ha saTjcsta'»clx Katiivaas in the ^irtt^ka 1 (of the Calc 
ri!)tol 5 02 
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rendered by the commentators bycliowf/a” substance.” The term Viscs- 
hifa may be compared to adlnlcarana , but as it signifies “the object to be 
qualified,’ it is not the coimterpait of jati, hut of vtseshatia, “the 
quality.”’®* 

The result of the foregoing comparison betwen Panini and Gauta- 
ma must remoie, I believe, oveiy doubt as to the chionoIogicaJ position 
of botli The expiessionsof Panimaliow that he bad not even conceived 
so much as the philosophical pioblcm started and solved by Gautama 
The very manner m which Patanjali is compelled toansvver the ques- 
tion, whether “the sense ofawoid” in PAnmi “implies species oi 
individuality”— VIZ, that at one time it implies the foimei, and at 
another, the lattei, shows that philosophical investigations into tlie 
“sense of the’ woid” had not jet troubled Paniui’s mind A ineie 
di/Ieienceof opinion botween tliogiammarian and the NjAya philosopher 
would be no proof foi the postenoiitj ol the latter , but the absence * 
of the problem itself, in the Sutias of Pinini, is, I hold, sufficient ground 
for this inference A problem of tins Kind could not have boon slighted 
by Ptlnini if he liad been aware of it; it would have entered un- 
consciously, as It weie, into Jus tenninologj, and into the mode of 
deliveung lua rules There is abundant evidonce in Patanjah s Great 
Oommeutaiy, that lus training must have been a plnlosophicat one, 
and It IS KivtyAj ana’s superiority, too, lu this lespect, winch inflicts on 
Pflmni a quantity of VAittikas Qnding fault with his empino and uii- 
pliilosopbical treatment of giammatical facts 

0 VAlsEaHISA WAS tlNKbOWN 70 PaMM 

After this conclusion, it seems ncetHess to add that the Sfltuvs 
jgnoie the word tioiscsht/co, which, fiom a grammatical pouuofview, 
would have had as much clajra to being noticed bj Pilnini as any woid 
comprised in Ins rules IV 2, 60»nd03 The lornmlton vatscshtlcu ib 
taught in the Gann to V 4, 31, but mcrelj m the sense of vistshu 


CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN I’AMNI AND THE UNNaDI^ITUAS 

There is an important clissof .incient works the cluonological 
lelation ol winch to Paniiu dcseivcsour i>ccuhar attention lietc, iro'" 
tlio ciiciimstance that then contents «io more or less knidrcd ml 
those of rAiniu’s work,— I mean the graminntlcnl works known imdi 
the name of UimuIiIi SiUios, DhulujyUlia, Pratiiihhyast Pint Siitrns, on 
w e mav add to them the tn, the cxcgeticnl w ork of Y<hl a Kac 
of these worl 8, with pci hops the exception of one, if I am not mi‘ 
taken, is unnnimouslj considercil bv Sanskrit scholars, as prior to tli 
Grammar of PAqioi 

PROtLSSOR MULLERS ARGUMENT rHAl Till UxNaDI-SOTRAS 
ARC A^TERIOU TO t'AMNr 

Reforo I proceed to oxaniiiio whetherthis \}on can ho upheld o 
not, I will quote Profcsboi Muller's opinion on the ago of the Uiniaiit 


«•* Comparo II 1.57,al«)V I IIP t 6(«I Calc) 
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SjJtras “ We do not k3io\v,” he says, “by whom these Unadi affixes were 
first collected, nor bj whom the Lnadi Sutras, as we now possess them, 
were lust composed All we can say js, that, as Panini mentions them, 
and giAes se\eral gencial rules with legard to them, thej must ha\e 
existed before Ins time ” • * ® 

Dk. ACIRECHTS ARGDMENTS TO THE SAME EFFECT 

On the same subject. Dr Aufrecht, to whom we are indebted 
for a careful edition of the Vnnudt Stittas, together with a commentary 
h\ Ujjitfllodntto, expresses himself thus**® —“We haxe no direct tradi- 
tion as to tlie aiithoi of tlie siSfras Tliej were composed before the 
time of PdiiMH, as tliej are referred to by him in two diffeient passages 
ofhisGiammai The fact, however, that botli Yaska and tlie author 
of the above-quoted Karik i [»t 2 , to Ifl 3,1] specifj Sal atayana as 
the grammarian who derived all nouns irom verbs, speaks in favoui 
of Nagojis conjectuie, that the authoiship is to be attiibuted to 
Sdfotayana Xor is this supposition enfirelj unsupported bj the 
evidence of the sfitins themselves In one place (II 38) we are 
told that the people of the north used the word / orihoko foi ‘a hus- 
bandman,’ m auothei (IV 128), that thej employed / flu in the mem- 
ing of ‘ an artisan.’ Tins distinction refers to a period of the language 
of which no mention is made by aoj grammauan aftei Pamiit In 
anothei rule (III, 144,) we find the name of SM/:rotflr»im«n an old gram 
manan who is ouly once more quoted, namelj, in PdniHi, VI 1,130 It 
IS of some importance also, that the authoi of the stitias considers 
osnjflM (stone) and 6hiaaiia (world) as Vaidic, whereas thej are treated 
by Pflmjii as words of common occurrence TJiese facts, even when 
taken collectively, furnish no decisive evidence ns to the authorship of 
thesiitinj, but they show, ntallevents, that thev were composed a 
considerable time before ’ 

Kejutatton of thete atguments 

I have m the first instance, to demur to the correctness of one of 
these “ficts,” wliicli, if it were real, would dispense with any further 
proof bf the Unn uli Siitrashavingpreceded— not, Indeed, Pnnini foi such 
“tn inference would always remain hazardous but bis grammatical 
Work It IS true that this grammarian speal s twice of Uiiiiiidts, but lie 
Hcter speaks of Unnidi '*’ Tlie former term merely implies a 

list of Uqnadi affixes, and may impl}.accordiDg to analogous expressions 
^0 Puqini, a list of w ords formed w itli these affixes , * * ' but it can iiev er 

’ Ancient fian'il.nt Literature p IjI 

'• UjjvaHdntta siCommentary on the UnnSdl SQtras cditeil from a 'Unuscript 
• n Iho r ibrarj of the East India iloosc by Theodor Aufrecht Bonn lS.i9, pro- 
face i> Till — T1 o tn ifidi Sulra-< were first published In tl o C-iJcutta oditHj of ito 
^ dlhlnta hauimuli afUrnanU reprinted— without any fiirtlcr consHltLiun of 
Mss., but \\itU dctorioralloiin bj— D'' LorkUmgk Con>i arc noto53 

"HI C I J 7- fTT2an*i-<<ti1i*i(^M 

• I <1(1^1 <11 a oa tho I’aribhisht aifdlf^<hlf)T— . 

^ 1 in 
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iinplj a ^^o^k whicli ticats of these affixes aiul these forniatious, like 
the UntiacU'Sutias which we aiespcaking of Bet\\een a fist of Unnldis 
— affixes or words— anti Unnatli'Sntias, there is all the diffu enco which 
exists between a lexicogiaplucal and a graminatical woik All the 
conclusions, therefore, which aic based on tha identity of both, ^alllsh 
at once. 

■With the coDjeetiue of Nagojibhatla 1 shall deal heieaftei , but 
when Dr. Aufiecht quotes the meaiiiog of hai shaha, ‘ husbandman,’ and 
of kai'i, ‘ artisan ’ as pioving his couclusioit, I candidly confess tint I do 
not understand how the factof tliese woids liaMug been used b} the 
people ofthenoith, in the sense given, can liaie theiemotestbeaiing 
on the point at issue, even if in the iihole stt clch of the idIiivuiioiis 
grammatical hteiatine subsequent to Panini, all of uhich, of course, is 
coveiedbj his assertion, no giaminanan Iiad made menffon of the dis- 
tinction he is adverting to ' TJie Uniiadi Sutras piofess to give sucfi 
infoimation as is not coiitawecl in Pimm’s uoik , he himself wfoims ns 
of this character of the Unnadi list ill the two iiiles alleged It is but 
natuial, therefoic, that we should find in tlicsc two Unn'ldi lules, ns 
indeed we find in all the lest, much iiiteiesting mattei of which no 
tiace occurs in the Sutias of PAnim. 

But even assuming that inj inability to undorstninl tins premiss 
of Dr, Aufrecht oul^ proves own incapacity,! might go fin tfier and 
ask— 'What proof does theic exist that these two Sfiti is, which have 
nothing characteristic oi peculiar in them, were not added to the oiigi* 
nal Siltras at a latei time, since Di Aufiecfit liimsolf has sliowii that 
the genuineness of sixteen Sutias was suspected by Ujjwaladatta 
himself? And Imayadd-aie theio not, foi instance, in a valuable 
commentary on more than 300 of these ITninidi Sdtias, composed by 
Nrisiuhat who lived Sanmiot 1577, or 1520 after Cliiist, at least in the 
MS I have consulted, not only many leadings which dlfiei fiom the text 
of Ujywaladatta, as edited by Dr. Aufiecht, but thiee Sdtias tho subs- 
tance of vvliicli is now lu tlie Ooinmentan, and tliiee Sfitias winch nro 
neither met witli in thetextof Bhatloji noi in that of Ujjwahu.itla •* 


ins this fjiiestjon — nJuchpoitioii of the grammatical litcintiirc is Hi* 
tlian 1’ mini Ijccn so linallj scltlcU tliat nt pi istnf, any one is allow nl to bpc il > 
it as rt mattei of eotiise > 

V inntU Sfitraa tol en />om Vn Commiiitaiy oj hiisiiiJia on the U > n iJt-Siilruf 
lliia Corntncittai y beniij o portion of his ttnantmanjai i 
**“ Between tUe satras in CO anti 01 wo read iii tho E I D IIS 08 of Vrir/iilo 
Sunrantniijflw (on aecentuitjon'— where fliescUnwMI Sfitroscccwr- i SOtra wJ lehl 
neithor amoDgst those of Ujjwalaflatta, nor in lii« commontarj, t«« VTT^f^SF *3 I 
Comm I «« I n«ih!ra 

Between lY 2 and 8 it has a Sfitra, the contents— I «t not tho wording— of which art 
embodied in Ujjwaladatta 8 SrttralV 2 ^^i. I1 Comm ^ 

I g’^rr^RT I etween IV M and Ol (Its^aul'-^lanco 

occurs in the cowmcnlar^ on fcOtra JV. Wiy , Coroni I {jillUHI I 

D 1 d i mR l H l ^til^ i lud WUnuf (iiubo-lKd also In tlio 
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It seems, tlierefore, that with the actual doubts wemustentci tain as to 
the oiigmality of se\ eial Unnadi-Sutias, it is by no means safe to appeal 
to tv 0 or anj such Suti as foi chronological e\ idence, unless tlie> be able 
to show cause w hj thej should not be ranked amongst the additions of 
later times.'®* 

And again, wlnt poisible conclusion as to the chronological i ela- 
tion of the Unnldi-Sutias to Plnini can be diawn from another (luota- 
tionraadebyDi Aufrecht? C/irt/.i ami mano, he sa^s, is once quoted 
by the Unnadi Sutias, and “oiili; once nioic, iiamehj, tn Panini." I will 
make no remark on tlie^e latter words. That thej are quoted bj both 
•s undeniable ; but since it happens that both Di. Aufrecht and I have 
quoted Punini, does It follow that either of ns lived a “considerable 
time” befoie the otlier, oi befoie anj other writei who mav also have 
quoted Pinini*^ When, however. Dr Aufrecht points out that the 
autlioi of the Unn'uh Sutias “consuleis asnuin (stone) and bUuvaim 
(world) as Vaidik, whereas thev aic tieateil b\ Ptiniiii a-* woids of 
common occiii rence,” I, too, lai much 8 tie'>s on tlie statement con- 
tained 111 this passage of the Unnadi-Sutras, but b} it anive at the ver^ 
opposite inference to that which has suggested ‘tself to him Foi, if 
Plnini ti Gated these woids which occui in the Vedas as words of 
common life, and, on the other hand, the author of the Sfttras in ques- 
tion had ceased to use them m his couveisational speech, and recoids 
the fact t'nt they belong, not odIj to literary language, but to that of 
the very oldest literature,— I do not conclude that such facts “show, at 
■'ll events, that thej (the Unn\di SAtras) were composed a considerable 
tune before Panini,’ b it I conclude that Ptnini lived in that Vaidik age 
"hen n^inmt and bimman were as well Vaidik as common words, and 


C'lmmontarj’ of Ljjwiladvtta) Comm I I 

I inq UeforoV 28, itroontions isati-vwlucli isnoitlicr 


amonght those of nor cinbodicU in his Conimentarj- inPiir II Comm 

I ^ I etc ecforc V 52 which procmles 

' 70, ma follows V 00 ami the new Sutra iir V CO— the now Sfltra— 52 70) 

II Comm ^ I Sutra, too is neither 


amongst thubOtras nor in tho Commentary of Cjiwalddatta 

*' Dr AufrcLht himself oMer>f>s (p ii> with perfect acctiracr “the nn^disG 
tras ha\o not been handed down to os in their original form It waa not tho inten 
tion of tho author to giro a complete list of all tho nnidi wonls, bat merely to 
Collect tho most iniportant of the n Ucnco wo froanontly moot with tho scntonco 
m vanoas other words too, or sfq t<M<a the samo snfilxrs arc 

1 ill other words too The former of theso oaprossions, quoted by Sir 
Vufrecht, occurs Indeotl five times ami the latter onco and I»atanJ»li says In liis 
*‘*nVlllollI 5,1 and in his comment on it II 

n il » 7 gfen i 

^ ^ Gg^pn. II <15^ •• aT^nriftr i q 


* 7 ^*% « 'cn 1 » Uatai. 

iaH to bo an li.comploto ll-t, an I If there Is caWenco to P^ro that nt r - nt j .riods 
«r»tcr, p* rn lUcl themsclres to supply tho dcBcicncles. it will I*- ad n.tt.al iMt mx 
limitation Is not a brpertrilieal ouc 
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tliei efoioiequiied no distinctive remaikoflns; that, on the contraij, 
the aiithoi of thdlioo Unnadi-Sutias in question belonged to a peiiod 
when these \\ Olds bad become obsolete in common life,— m slioit, tint 
Pflnini lived a considei able time before tins grammarian 

An inference, howevei, of such importance as tins could not be 
consideied as resting on suHjciently solid giourid if tlieie wore no otlier 
means of establishing it than two Sfitias of a work avowedly open to 
interpolations at various periods of Sanskrit hteratuie. 

0^ THE CUnWAl TEnT BY tVHICH TO JUDGE OP THE CHIiOAOLOQICiL 
RELATION OF PaNIM TO THE DNN\D1 SUTRAS AND OTHER 
GRAMMATICAL WORKS 

Jnoidei to support It with stronger aignments, I must laise a 
previous question, winch does not concern liio Unijadi-Sutras alone— 
the question, whether or not P/iiitnt was the onpiimfor of all the 
technical terms he employs tn fits looW; ? Since lie adverts, several 
times, in his lules, to giammanans who pieceded him,* ** it would pro- 
bablj— not necessanU— be possible to answer this question if we pos- 
sessed the works of these grammarians Sal atayana's grammar seems 
indeed, to have come down to us, but though, in such a case it wouhlbo 
within my reach, It roust still lemain at piescnt a sealed book to me, 
and I must treat u like the worlcsof GArgya, Kitii>apa, and the otlier 
predecessors of P^nini w lio meiely sui vive in 0.1100 and fame 

Thoie are, in opinion, two Sutras of PAnmiw/ncIi inaj sen 0 as 
a clue tUrougli the intricacies of this problem. 

PIVL sOTR\S 01 I'aMNI the key stove op ms WORE 

In five impoitant rules of Ins, PAqini states that, on principle, ho 
will exclude fiom liis giammni certain subjects, as tlic} do not full 
witliin Ills scope But since he gives reasons foi doing so, he at the 
same time enables us to infer wliat he considered his diitj, as a grnm- 
manaiJ, to teach Amongst tJic«c 1 iilcs, ono (I 2, Cf) rcfoiiing to a 


”• 8eo note 07 

'**Tlio knowledge tint ftfikatSyinaw OninniircxtaU nncl Ja prcsc rved imongat 
Uio treasures of tbo I iltnrj of tho IIoidc Government for Imlin, we owe hko sv 
znucii of our knowlo/lgo of fimskrjt btcwtiiro to (bo Ivmentod Professor WJNon, »Ijr» 
spovks of it In Ills V/«icAcii?»r CoUfctio", vol 1 p ICO Many j ears ago 1 oHalnr.l 
sight ot tlio procions volume but as It H written on palm loaves in tlHilIilil Kcrnlta 
clnractcp and as I < nnid not altoropt to make (t out wllhoiit a f ngntf^ ing gh**** mnl 
then only with miK h dilUc ilty 1 was compellod toalnndon mv desire <f mistering 
itscontents. It is to lie hoptsl now that a learned Inljorious and comjx tent tcinvVrIt 
scholar will traiiscrllMS and jiuhllah tMs nwkward MS^ and thus nditve Kvnskrit 
studies from a suspense which no ono ean ft el more kei iily thin I do In writing 
thcselines Imnstadcl, at the atmo time that dowbta In ro l>pen lately erpre'*-'''**^ 
to mo whether this MS contains realiv (be original work of Jj-Vkaf lyaua or merely a 
Omromar founded on his 

A /urihrr Inilghf Into the eharaeteroj Dr Rorf.lHiiji « “cHt/on * o/IMaLiI 
»M These rules are T 2, 55-57 They contafa pinlnfs graramat/cal creefl, sad are 
tho koy-stono of his work But all that tho ••nmor "■ of rUpInl has to offer with 
respect to them is tho following attempt at an epigram (toI II p.47) (•‘rialnlraalea 
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subject touched on by him in apie\ious Sutra, says. “Such matter 
will not be taught by me, foi it fallsunder the category of con\entional 
terms, whichaie settled (and tberefoie do not requiie anj mle of mine; 
Iiteinlly for it has the authority of a saiijjwl or con\entional teim).” 

ao expedition against his predecessors And thus In taking up that which is 
merely Incidental and corujjared with thesnbject itself, quite irrelevant, he com- 
pletelj leads the reader away from the real importanco of these rales The Ktisika, 
it IS trae, mentions that Paniui differs in the principles he lays down in these rules 
from previous grammarians , hut it is far from making a joke or concentrating the 
essence of its eomaient« on so futile a point It shows, on the contrary, the full 
hearing of these rules and, 1 believe it would havedone still better|had it embodied 
in its gloss the remarks of Patinjali on some of these Sfltras At all events, the 
commentary of the Easiba on them was deemed important enough even by 
hr Boehtlingk to be quoted by him on this occasion in its full extent, though hi-, 
reason for doing so is merely to.show the “expeilition of Pmiiii againsthis prede- 
cessors The iiJtolc,' (oi2 , this expedition) ho writes in introducing the Kasika 
hecomes aii^cientli; eleai thiongh nii ctcelfciil comiHenfori/, I mean the Kasikn 
vrUJi uhich toiU maj^e niiy other icmnrfc superfluous As the quotation he then gives 
from the Kasiki IS the only one o/ any ettent in ins u/iolc second voIkiiic and as ho 
“isaumcs all theappeaiance of treating it with that minute and critical and consoien- 
tloas circumstantiality which even in an incidental quotation must be extremely 
welcome— I mean by givtug the various readings of his MSS (‘A '=MS 829 , ‘E ’ 
“MS 2140 of the East India Hoose — itionyly dcsciihrd 6y him ot p liv,), by record 
loff the omissions lu either of them, even so far as the omission of a g ” is con 
cerned,— in short, as he gives ns in bis lengthened and highly valuable extract from 
Ihe Rfisikfl a specimen of Ins editorial character, 1 considered it my duty to niaLo a 
comparison o! his edition of this portion of the Kdsikd with the two MSS named and 
used by him For though I was perfectly well acquainted with his so-called 
Commentary on Panini, and though it has been my thorough conviction for very 
many years that his curtailed reprint of the Calcottaedition—l will not qualify it 
lev otherwise— by suppressing important texts and by propagating errors which, 
®'i n 111 a reprint, are not excusable has been more an impediment to a conscienlioiis 
*tndyof Sanskrit grammar, and of Panioi in particular, than his very imperfect 
commontatorial remarks may have done service to beginners,— though my opinion of 
the literary activitv of Jlr Boehtlingk was the result of a careful study of his works 
and was by no means founded on occasional errors of his, or formed in disregard of 
all tlio difl cuUics he had to contci d with —in short though not all tho imperfec- 
ti< ns of Ills writings— i/ the j ainoicwfcd only to such — would ever have induced mo to 
stmt tho share of indnlgonco which I hold ought to bo always and largely awarded 
to labonom and 7 onc^t work whatover l>e its failings I have considcreil it my duty 
to make this comparison since within the chain of the peculiar circnmstanees which 
"•-ish on Uls edition of PSnini and on some ofh s other editions too thopmntl 
' inted to ascertain once more did not so ranch concern a question of scholarship as 
of scientific relialnlUv Tho result oi nv c i upar son was this Dr Uoehtlinck 
records at Ins q lotat on fron tho K4 h i to T 2 5T the v arioiis readings of MS 
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PATANJALI ON IHD aCCHMCAL TERMS OE PaMNI 
KAIYYATA ON PATANJAL1& GLOSS IN QUESTION 

lo these \\or(ls Patanjah appends the lollowing ploss . “^Mien Pinmi 
speaks of conventional teuns which he will not teach, because thej 
are settled, does he mfan, hj this evpiession, such technical tet/ns 
as U, g]m,bha, and the like’ No, foi saiijn/i i? heie the same as 
sanjnana, ‘understanding’ (t e , a name which has a real meauiug, 
that maj be tiaced etjmologicailj)” And Kaiyyata enlarges upon 
these words in tiie following stiain “The question of Patanjali is 


ineaniHgleas— while both MSS read — At I 2 55, he mentions that I has 

omitted nnd HFI, nioreo\e» that B roads . cTJUrf I 

Rffro,but he doesnot saj that 1 omits also before Rtq, and acids 5n hcfoie 

the last words And what is mncli worse, he not only edits 

qJWMH} while both MSS bnt^ u/nrhis 

8(>iipIe'iiotia«>tse — while both MSS hare the intclligihle reading STpi 
—At I 2, 60, he obsorres that is omitted in D and In 1 , but lie 
does not mention that instead of Us I ?r«T, etc , A reads 

etc , noi does he mention that B reads f¥ 

while A reads Rli q?^«r but, again, ho eihts, without any romarb 

whatever, which is »ii<p-anini<ificol, in spite of the concurrent 

and correctrefldJDgofbothM‘5'’ ^T^qisqwwttjcqBCfor A ocqrf^%, seo be/orej.— II h 
remarks at I 2 C7, are that A omits SiRicq— trqrT , and that U leads % (for A 
’IR^TtRT (for A andJRqq(for t ?l?qq^r5f) "iet he does not reconl 

the a anons inaccuraeios of A, which arc essential for those not aefiuainted with tins 
MS in order that thej may form an opinion on it and on Its relation to tho icad 
mgs of D Thus he omits stating that A reads the commoncing words 

that It omits ^ ^ and reads 5170 for D s more correct reading 

Uiit Dr noclitliRgl, likewise does not mention that/) has a marginal 
note to the word ?qizqi5^, zis (sir) qq , that A reads qiRl^ 3 for U a •qiRl^ 
(in tho commencement) , that L'adds Rafter last line of his page IS) , tint I roads 
ff*! R (Drst line of his page 40) and ^ for 

Ij q e^?niei"-a And to crown the edition of this portion of tho ' cxc<llcnt com 
I lontaiy I mean tho /{osi/ : which svill make all further explanation super 

fliious Dr Uochtlingk prints, without a single remark (p ID lino 4) qqllGjMUMqH* 
fqfq Jirqq, ^ben A has tho following passage qqiqdqvi qqqq 
qq^iqqJUrqprfqfR *1*^ ) whereas U gives the completo sentence In this way 

i I q ^qoiiq i 

qqqq^nT^qr aqmiqTmiqfqfn qjq^— And such is hmedmonof even an 
casj text of a commentarv to oi ly/Iir Siltris of I'lnlul— ofa coi mentan, too Ni 
pompously annoimccil by himself, and laid lieA t* fhe prtbllc nifh so nnich sp/iear 
anro of care ami conscientiousness J 
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suggested by tbe rule ot analogj His an-sv\er is in the negati\e, be- 
cause context itself has a greater weight than (mere) analogy. Kqw, 
though such terms as fi, fflui, 6h«, ami the like, are settled terras, thU 
circumstance would not In\e been a sufficient reason m an ctumologt 
Cfll work (hke that of Panmi) forleaxiog them uutaught, for they ha^e 
no etvmology ’ ‘ Understanding,* (as Patanjali paraphrases sanjiia) 
means menlall} entering into, understandiug the component jiarts of a 
'vonl, [or It means the worils which admit of this mental process ] ”** 

tMERENC&» TO LE RRVWN PROM THIS GLOSS AS TO THE ORIGINALITN 
Ol CERTAIN TERMS OF PaMNI 

Prom this rule of Pjinmi and the commentaries alfeged we learn 
therefore— 

1 Tliat his Granimai does not treat of those sanjuos or con^e^ 
tional names which are known ami settled otherwise 

2. That this term sn»ijn« must be understood in our rule to con 
ceru onh such con\ entional names as have an etv mology. 

3 Tuat it applies also to grammatical terms v hich admit of an 
ctxiaology, but not to those winch are merelr gmoimatical svmbols 
i Thatsuch terras as fi, fffi»,and bha were I notinavd settled 
hcforcP^niiusGroinniai.but that, nevertbcless, Iber are deflned b.v 
Pinini because tlier are cot etjroological terms 

Having thus obtained, through the comment of Patanjali on the 
SQtra iQ question, a means by which to judge of the originality of 
Panmi s terras, we must feel induced to te»t its accurecy before we 
our inferences on it; and the opportunity of doing so is afforded 
not merely br tbe technical Kvmbols which Potanjah himself names,— 
we easily ascertain that Pimm lias given a definition of them, -but 
aUobv another of these important five Sutras This Sutra (I 2 56) 
■^vs, “^orshall^ teach the purport of the principal part of a com- 
pcunl (prad/iaiia), or that of an affix (protr/ar/o), because thej, too 
have been settled bv others (i e , people know already from other aiilho 
titles, that in a compound the «eDse of tJie word ravitates towards 
Rs principal jrart, and in a denrative towards the affix )”' *® 

Thus welearuhere from Panini himself that the term pratyaya 
(illix) was employed before be wrote his work, and if Patanjali a 
‘ulerpretation be correct, Paomi, who also makes use of this term, 
must have left it undefined, since it Ins an etvmologv and was “settled’ 

‘n Ins time And such, indeed, the cose Panmi uses the word 
P’'otr/a]/n many times {eg I 1,61 62 69,2,41 45 , 3,03 etc, etc ), he 
beida With ita whole chapter wliicli extends over three booUofhis 
work, jet lie gives no definition whatever of its sense Finding, tlien, 

'PSninl 12 53 laanjali *II wHI 

I ^ Ka.vvali fe ^ ^ ^ 

"Paru... I 2 OC UlT There is no 

on this rule 


Lhs’^bra 
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that Patanjali’s corament IS cODfirmed b} Panim’s o^^n oi (Is, w e nia) 

pioceed; and ^^e then obtain the lesults that tlnj Sutias cinplo}, biit 
do not explain such teirns, for instance, as piof/ionm (nominative), 
(accusative), tritif/u (instiuinental), chniitrthi (dative), pnne/m* 
im (ablative), ^hashlln (genitive), and snptniui (locative) Ami the 
commentators apprise us that these vvoids vveie technical names used 
bj thoeastein giammarians, which aie ref eried to bj Piinini iii some 
, of his rules'*’ We likewise meet m his vvoik with such terms as 
sanioen (compound II 1,3), fntpiii iisfin (11. X, 22), aiaytbhtiia (If 1,5), 
htthurii/u (II.2, 28), hit (III 1,93), taddhtta (IV. 1, 76), etc , etc . he 
emimeiates all the special compounds oi afllves which fall uudoi tlicac 
heads, but does not give anj (tcfinitioii vvhatevei of the meaning of 
these names Again, the commcotaiies, in adveitmg to them, tell us 
that the terms expiessing compoundb, for instance, belong to “oldei 
giammaiians ” 

When, on the othei baud, we see that bedoesgnen delbiition ol 
1 a} madhui oya (i 2, 42loi of soiii^oo« (I 1, 7), or of o»iMiHSi/o(f 1,8), 
tci ms winch are conventional and admit of an ttjmologicil nimlifii*', 
wepreatonce compelled td mfet that he was tlio first who employed 
these techinoal names i« tfic sense stoftd ly him And tins concln* 
8100 would appl) with equal force to All othci tcrm>>of n similar kind 
winch do not inerelj headan enumeration of rules but arc clearly dcflucil 
by him,cq, to saiaina (I. 1,0), pragithyn (I 1, 11), lopo (I 1,G0), 
hrnsiuo, dll f/hfl, pluta (I 2, 27), iidatto (I 2, 20), onuddffo (I 2, '’0) 
sicnrita (I. 2, 31), oiirirta (I 2, 41), etc , etc. Nor ilo X liohovo tlint tliN 
concIu«iidn becomes invalidated in those instances tii w Inch Pdnlni gnes 
adeflmtioh, while jet there nia> bo a strong presumption tliat the 
term deflued was ahead) used m his time, for ii Bcems to mo that, In 
such a case. Ins defliutlon cith6r imparted an ndilitioiial Rcnst lo Hio 
cmiciu term, and, in reiltt), thus crcal<d a new term of lusown.or 
f Jiad a special bearing on the tccliiucnl sinictiiro of Jus ow « w ork. \\ Ju u, 
foi instance, he defines the term diuinditm,*'* though thtro Isa pro- 
tnhditj; that this term was used b) previous grammarians,* •• Ids dC' 
Ilnitioii ma) have corrected the current notion on the Bid»Jirt implitd h) 

It, ns I infer from the lengthened discussion of Patanjali Or, v\lnii he 
uses the tcini ii/Jfisai jaiia in one of those five i ules alrcml) menllotn d, 
thus allowing os to conclude Hut It was a current term fn liN 


' II 3 40 2 a SO 7 etc 

• 11 2 20 'em 3?5 5 

{M*' 820 RIIDuit 2, S7 rnTT ^ TlrfW irfOTn^ I 

I srjqlrrn i »MrTTt^sT>7T5T»»’^rT i fp* 

^ rcuUH^ InnlcaU of but Nilli na1liio»«rt* 

c 1 Ifcllonablc ns wp tiny lt»f< r fron lh« Malitliiiia on II 1,20; irfiirtUlU 

LlP ami tliw Ilpiilirnl « ril< rtHVtnr In II o Mah*» l l«l lo II !. 4'*. Nrlthrrtf 
tho tprtnv I'ofinir/'lit <ti jujilJaat or Mpurmihal^ o»|t|j ml I t it It I.— t<>«i Jn- 
al« >>1010 41 ati 1 I ly Uiftl u^rr x 
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time,*®® and still appears to deilao it m t\so otlienules,*® * his definition 
13 in reilitj no defliution at all; it meicly instructs the pupil how he 
irn.} recognize an upasaijuna rule irt his woik •®* 

To e’ctend this iiifoiciico to purel) giammatical sjrabols like those 
mentioned bj Pataiijnli, c {] ♦ Ohrt» shnsh, luf% sin, lap, etc , etc , would be 
wrong, after the lemark of this grammarian , for, as ne Je irn from him, 
that tlic\ are not snnjiils, in the sense m w Inch PAnini uses tins word 
in Ins rule 1. 2, 53, we cannot decide to what extent he maj ha\Q 
in\ented these names, oi w hetlier he e\cii invented ailj of them, since 
Tataojali distlnctlj tells us, as w e 1m\ e seen, lint ti, pita," blio, were 
terms alreadj known to pAnini 

APPLICATION or Tnt TI ST TIICs OBTAINED TO TIIF UNVaDI^CtTRAS 

If, then, we applj the test we have obtained to the Unnldt Sutra*« 
we shall have, in the first p^ice, to obici VC tint tlic tcclnncal, and, at 
the same time, siginficant namo', winch would fall under the categorj of 
P mini s rule (I 2, ^3), ami ^ hicli ai c not only use I in but ai e indispens 
able to, the racclnnism of these Siitms, are the following: ahhi/nsa, 
avuntjfi uilfittn, npadh/i upasnrgn, dtrghn, dhutn pnda vrtddlit, lopn, 
saiuprashann fiinsitn*®’ Amongst these Pvrjini gives no definition 
whatever of dhiitu , for hr* explanation is merely an enumeration (I 3, 
1), and the same remark vpplies to tiposarga (I 4 59), and perhaps to 
vriddhi ll I 1 ) and om/nyA (f 1 37 33, etc) It is probable, therefore, 
that Panini did not invent these terms but referred to them as of our- 
lent use On the otliei hand, ho distmctlr defines Inaswa, dlrgha 
udntta, tipadh/i, lopn, snniprasaranft, and abhgdsa *°* The term pada is 
also defined by him, hut it seems tint he merely extended its current 

I 2 67 3^ 

*■ I 2 41 HHituSMAin, “I 2 41 

’ ’ III tlie foregoing rfiniflfs 1 drawn i dist not line between the d /liulion 
wl ich pin ni gives of i tern^^s when he says nth^asla are the two syllables con- 
stitutl tg 1 red iplicited base ('I I '^l or pwftipnrfjftn Is that -which has a sense 
b it IS neither a verbal root nof a®' (I ' 4»),ard tie e Minicmtio t he makes 
"ol VVie -maUsT com-pT seV -anWel '• tern -vs dMtw w t'jAWi W’.'A 

(I 3 1) or pmtjajn (aSii.} i4 tint which IS treated from the beginning of the third 
book Up to the end of the nfth (HI 10 Pirlh id that Pa uni could not atone 
tune feeltbo necessity of deflningtholmguistic properties of a grammatical category 
and at another leave ii io\plavn«I the notion Cop instance of a verbal root anaOlx 
a part cle and so on while us'Uff these termi extensively unless these notions were 
siilficicntly clear at the tune he wrote andbis ciainmatical pnrposeswere attained 
1 y staging what appl cation bo gave to these terms in his work An evidence of the 
1 luisibility of this vie v is affordeil c 7 by the terms dtmaiicpadn and pnmsmaipadn 
in rales VI 3 7 and 8 Pdnini mentions that those terms are used by ‘ grammarians 
wh oh expression can only mo-^n that they were in use before be wrote and in rules 
I 4 J) ml 100 ho e mnr*rat03 the injngit on endings co iprisrl under these done 
ininat ons but g oe$ no defi iltio » OC the terms themselves 

•> F g I 12 la 27 32 49—11 16 59 6a -HI 111 —IV 0 180 141—1 19 etc 

‘12 7 g:5T5T> i’ '■! r i Ca wgrf 

grqvjf—I 1 ro N I I 1 wmn 

(comp also note 44) 
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application for his own purposes, 8ince the comment'll les tell us that 
“the former grammarians” gave a deQnition of the tei ms for compounds, 
and this definition contains the word pada That the Unnadi Sutras 
contain no dellnitiou of any teClmical word requires no confirmation 
from me 


THESE sOtRAS ARE CONSCQDEXTLY LATER THAN PaMNI 
THIS IS THE OPINION ALSO OP BHATTOJIDlKblllTA 
, UJJW ALADATTA AND VIMALA 


Now, had Panini not wiitten the five Sutras (I 2, 53 57) in which 
ho'’ explains the method of his Grammar, or liad he explained all tlie 
technical terms used b] him the absence of a definition of such teims 
m tbe UnnAdi Sfitias would not justify us in arriving at anj conclusion 
as regirds tlie mutual 1 elation of the two works But since we know 
that P\nim does not define all his tei ms , and, on the othei iiand that a 
tieatise like the Unnih Sntias uses tllo^e teims wlitcli are defined bj 
him, and czaotf / ta tke s one sense tit tnfttch they ocent in Ins woilc, 
the onlj possible concUisnn is that this rieatise was written later than 
the Giammar of Plnmi And tins also must have been the opinion of 
Ujjiyoladntta and nJmtfojidiffsIiitn, foi boili grammarians in their 
comment on an Unn^di Sutra, winch is an onginal one, if any be, since 
It treats of a whole categoij of Unnaih words, state in the plainest 
possible language that t/us S/Jtm ts otPCM on czccption to a ride of 
Pfitiiiu*®* Na\,weoveto Dr Aufrecht himself a veij luteiesting 
passage fiom PtinoM’s Rrtpnm/ihi winch distinctly ascribes the author- 
ship of these Unn^di Sutras to Pomiiiclu But as Varaiiichi is a name 
of Katjayana also,*®® tins woik seems to intimvte that KatyAjana 
completed the Giammai of Piinim, not oiih in Jiis Vaittikas, but in the 
important work winch concerns us here 


Unnadi SQtra I\ '*28 — Ujj \i1aditta 

<pftnin xi 2 is») suh" 

— Bhnltojidikshita (Siddl L p 204 b 1 0) 

: sii<iviij<iTU'J Jn^ 

* 6co also Ancient Sanskrit Litcrntiirc p 240 


” 1 subjoin a literal I opr of IhU pttnet from tho ccHflon of Dr Aufrecht p 

u ‘ 11 ii il ’SsT^nriTi^RP-'NTR^- 

I (MS i 

tiHimiP i ^ V1 1 jniflmf5r i 

tRUTT I qur b” IIo IN to th s fiuof^tloi tho following 

curt rebuko This assorllon wltlrli •naV*'« \araruclii Id r tl in Pitiiil has 
no claim to prnl a1 il^f^ " Hut I most ask — '■ thrro ono sli glo «orl In this 
passago nhich jiisHfies In tho slightest 1 gr o tli strictur > pssso I by Dr 
AnfrecH onMmala? Tho latter ssjs Tolllustrxto or t » make clear) tho Dn ildl 
aHlxes. rortJrMchf composed the (Uun* 1 ) Sfttras w a aepanto work Ho draws a 
distinction thoroforo as 1 bare already done between tho Dnnidl list and tho SAtras 
on them .but where does ho say that \araruchl Is older than Pinlnl’ Dr Aufrecht 
evidently mistook his own conclusions quoted aboro which precede this passage 
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CURONOLOGICAL RELATION DLT\^EE^ PaMM AND THE DNNaDI LIST 

AltUougU It follows fion\ all these piemises that the fi catiso on 
the Unnadt-uord'j, the existing collection of Unnadi Sutras, is later 
than the Giamranrof Pnnini, tlicie stilt remains the question What 
1 elation exists between the latter work and a list of Uqnadi affixes or 
words which Panini twice quotes in hts rules^ 

NAIRUKTAS AND NAIYaKARANAS 

Yosla relates, in nii interesting discussion on the denxation of 
nouns, that theie were in India two classes of scholars, the one com- 
prising the hairiOtas, or etjmologsits (Ins commentatoi Diir(/a acids 
except Gdr 3 ya),and the grammar! in ^ihalayana, the other consisting 
of some of the roiyci/ «r«Mas, or gnmmanans, and the etj mologist 
Gargya The formei maintoned that all nouns are denied from 
“xerbal roots , tlielxttci tliat onl> those uouns are so derived in winch 
accent and formation are reguUi, and the sense of which can be traced 
to the xerbal root, whicti is held to be their ongiu Thej denied, as 
Ydska tells us the possibditj of assigning ao origin to such words as 
go ‘cow, ashwa," horse, pniiis/ia, man’*®* Xow it is this latter 
description of words which is the suliject of the Unnadi list the} are 
the Unnadi words ^^e must ask, llieiefore di 1 Pdniui belong as 
regards his lioguislio notions, to the Vairn/ctosor to the some of the 
Vatyakaianas^i' 

PATANJALl MLST UA\E LOOKED UPON PAMVI AS BELONGING 
TO \ASkA S SOiJB OP THE NAIYaEARAVAS 

Since the former desigoation is chiefly applied to the exegetes of 
tue Vaidik texts, and the latter is empliaticdlly used by the gramma 
nans, it seems probable that Panim, in tins question of the denvability 
of Unnadi words, would stand on the side of these Vai}lkaranas And 
this unquestionably is the opinion of Pataujah as may be judged from 
the following facts —In the rules VII 1, 2 Paniui teaches, amongst 
othei things, that when an afflx contains the leteis d/ior//ioi eftft, 

(row l ( uIusHupa mIS for the opinion o( tho latter work Haviug first established 
his conclusions m the manner we have seen beseems never to have doubted that any 
writer can differ from his Mew Iberefore when meeting with Viwala who reports 
that Vararnchi is the author o( the Dn ladi Sdtras he upbraids this poor grawmarian 
with having made Vataruchi oldertban Paniai 

*°'See Roths Nirukta I 12 Mullers Auc oat Sanskrit Litorsturo p 104 and 
Aufreebts Unnadi bfftras p vt vii Yaska accord ng to tho present edition adds to 
the three instances gven the word ^f^l^also He can scarcely have meant the 
word elephant which is not a kj-it b it a regular taddh ta denvatiie of /last i nor 
does this word occur in the U insdi-Sfitras It seems therefore probable that he 
said or at least meant tho real Un 5di vord ftasto hand ButasDirja too at 
aU o^ents in the ^IS at my comman 1 wiitea ^ venture upon more 

thanaconject irethat the latter vords are to be corrected n tl o text of the Nirukta 
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these letteis aremeielj grammatjcal symbols, the leal \aUies of which 
are severally ey, tn, ty To this rule Kotyaya/ja appends the reniaik 
that the Unnddi affixes fdrm an exception, alien Patanjah explains this 
view of the author o‘'l the Varttikas by the instances ionf hn, {.nmlhci , for 
though these words are formed with the afh ves kha and dhci, the lettei s 
6h and Jch, iij their affixes, are real, not sj mbohcal “And,' continues 
Katjayana, m two subsequent Vilittikas, “though PAnini speaks himself, 
ID Sutra 111 1, 29, of an affix tyaug (not cliaTig, as might be expected 
according to rule VII 1, 2), this does not mv ilidiate exception, for 
the latter is based on the circumstance that Paqiiu tieats in his i ule 
VII. 1, 2, not of \ erbal but of nominal hoses ‘ True,’ i ejoins Patan* 
jali; “but Kdtjayana might have spaied tins discussion, for nominal 
bases formed with Unnadi affixes are bases ii/iic/i have nooiflinninticnl 
origin ' *''• 

In rule VII 3, 50, Panim teaches that the letter th in the affix 
t/io has the value of that thn, tlieiefoie, means in leality tf a”® 
in rule VII 4,13, that a long vowel d, t, fl, becomes shoit before the 
affix ku , * ' in VIII 2, 73, that the short \ou els t and n become long 
before a radical consonant i and v, if these consonants arc followed bj 
another consonant , ’ * m VIII 3, 59, that tlie s of an affix is ciiaugecl 

’’MI 1,2 srgpif^tTTJ^ — A \jtitila 

— PataDjah ^nlUrrflHf comp Uii 8 I 101 101),— 

vstttika waraaj^nt, -ratanjaii sroat (in i, so) 

WSlfhlS etc SMtika qiftR -Patanjali SJrfe 

wnra TtfiB Okiriw i rgOT i ft 
’“MI 8,50 siS?: —A vdrtiika ^aiaa^ni ’g ^onam rafeiii^i afa^ -Pa- 
taDjali Rnn 1 qv 3 (comp Un 8 I lOo, I\ 104)ett-- 

^ Srttika — PataDjah (after alcngtbeneil dlscwssiou asks anti ans 

"««) 1 5| snrvq 1 

«r^ Ipira irridfH (comp \ 2 Jo wlcro tLo airis IS nota/erjf biiti 
lirfIMIn) * 

MI 4 13 igsig -\ jrUilia “t 

^ wfl i Rp hui s ivi h i i hi ^ i ?nR 

XITT (MS MT^) (r/ Un S III 40>?|Trrc | q qrpqn I 

S'JI’TWfq etc 

"JMII 2 78 rivnHf M-A\flrUIl» 

a— Patanjili iWTTORT&VlJiSf tTTVD I I | I 

II tnaro u Rin t'ls i 

^nrrfiJTt nRmH-ratanjan aqmffqt XI innq i i RtoRri 

lutaflcr «omo tllacosslon bo concludoa Rf R rof q qrnj q quoq (MS qqoq) | 

StjsT^xnfq m t^R p n fq w UnS a 40>,an\a^in qg^f^fwRl* 
Hfpannri, i I ^unf^xrfa^ imq ?ffi 1 i 

snpqurfq mPnf^TTsfrffi («■/ i p b i\ iid 
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under certain conditions to sh. *'* To all these rules KAt}a}ana 
takes exception bi excluding from them the Unuidi words Tims I aiitha 
imnihn^ soulhn, are foimed nith the affix thn nJjJcJi dues not mean tLa; 
idl d and dhdkfi retain then* long ti before the affix 7 o ; from jri is de- 
lixed^ jiori, not jiun* ; Liri and gin form then dual kirijos aud giryos, 
not Ulrijos and pii’jos j and m the words Icrisaia, d/iusflrn,-'the s has noC 
become sha ; nhilc, on tlic other hand, this cliange Ins taken place m 
I’nrs/io and tors/in, * though the conditions named b} PAnlni m rule 

Mil 3, 59 VarttlLa ^ — 

i'atanjah «ITt?nT?lTr: ^ I I I 

^ antiki ~ PatmjaU 55lf7^2IT 

^Wfcl I I »f I Ss^eginf^ Slrf^f^splfsT etc (cf. Un 

S III 73 62) 

A Jitrther tnsiglit into the ehataeUt o/ Dr. Doehtliiigh s “ edition "of Pjoiim 
‘“InthoE. I H Mb of tUo Slahiblijshya aoil m the Calcotta edition of 
PaniDi the instances to Vin 3,59, r 3, ire gHnnd ^ (instead of and , but 
il IS OTidcnt that this roadmg IS erroneous . f>r, tii Ins 6rst Vdrttika, Kdtya^ana 
intends to show that Paninis rule is too wide , -^nd, in the second, that it is too 
narrosv, if applied to certain Unnadi words Couiparo also the Commentary on tlio 
UncSdi'Sdtra III 62— It is needless to observe onco moro that in this, as in all 
aimilur instoxers therepnot of Dr Ooehtlingk has simply continned the mistake 
of the Pa a It its though it sIimjs assnines the air of having taken its information 

from the MSS Thus, in this very Vdrttika, the Caicntta edition has a misprint 

and Dr Boehthngk writes— not "the Caleatta edition,* but — ' Sin 
larttika ' (sicli" as it this reading were in original one Bub the E I 

H MS. of the Mahabhashya reads quite correctly 713^:’ , andKaiyynta 

has e\cn a special remark to the effect that though the Unnadi-butra III 73 (comp 
also 70> teaches the aflix the Varttika and Uhashya write (of which ?R5p. 

IS the gcnitne), becanso this affix is%?^eis (Ub 

b 1X1 7X) 

In all these instances and others toofe^, to VII 2,8 v lofthoCalc 
cd), thcE I II MS of the Mahabbfisbya, and the Calcutta edition— as often is 
it gives this paS'.age writo (the MS of the Mahj- 

l^hasli j a without the S , the correctness of the reading given however does not only 
result from the commentaries, but from the Piribhasha works, MS 778 of tho 
Paribhfishendiisekhara, eg, writes ’ when the flrsfc word though 

literally meining " the affixes ui» etc has tho sense ‘ tho words fomed with the 
affixes 1111, etc ’{comp I 1 72) lu confonxiity with the use which Panini makes 
of thcv,ords^and<rf^(in tho maacahne ^nder) e g I 1 3S 2 46, M 2,15^ 
Compare also Vfifdi/fliiuffw 9 osplination m noto 183 The reading 
r7?n{7 which IS gnen by Dr Anfrecht.p \i , I haie iicccr met with, 

though I haic frequently met >ith tho phrise quoted iboic. not only in tho gram- 
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Vm S, 59, would not justifj It there But PatanjaU, who supplies us 
eith all these instances, in order to establish, first, the sense of the 
Varttilcas, alwajs rejects the cnticism of Kfttjayana, and defends Pa.- 
nmi nitli the same aigunient which he used before, viz, in sajing that 
“ nominal bases foi'Died juith Unwadi o/Jicees arc bases toliich have no 
f/ifl«ijnaficai oiifftn,” and therefore do uot concern an etymological 
w ork like that of Panini 

KATYAYANA MUST HAYE LOOKED UPON PaNINI AS BELONGING 
TO THE NAIRDKTAS 

But if KS,tj.i\ana were really wrong in Ins censure of Piinini, can 
the argument used by Patanjali in defence of Panini be right ? Let us 
imagine that there existed amongst us two sets of grammaiians, the 
one contending that the words ted, bed, shed, are deii\ed from radicals 
rc, be, slic, with an affix d ; and anothci refuting these etymologists, 
and asserting that their deruatioii is absurd; that red, bed, shed 
are “bases without a giammatical ongin ” Is it probable, on 
the same supposition, that a member of the last named category, in 
writing a giimmai and m dealing with these words, would 
asenho to them an affix Yet, it Patanjah were light, PAnml 
would belong to this httei categoiy, and he would have committed 
such an incongruity. He has not only spoken of an Upnildj affix », but 
he calls it b\ its teclinical name tiN, which means tliat he bore in mind 
a distinct form of a radical, the xow#*! of which would become subject 
to the Vnddlii increase if it is joined to this affix u. The UnnAdi words 
must, consequently, have been to PAmoi words m which he peicci'ed 
a real affix and a real ladical.^words, in short, with a distinct 
etymology. There is other evidenre to the same effect, besides the two 
rules of Ins winch contain tlie word vtitt/idt. In lule Vlf. 2, 9, ho 
incniions the affixes ti, tu, tin, tn, thri, si, sii, snrn, ho, so , all these arc 
Unn idi affixes, and consequently lepresent to him as many radicals as 
arc capable of being combined with them lor the formation of uomlnal 
bases*'* Tint there is a flaw in the defence of Patanjuli, must haio 
been alrcadi perceived by Kaiyyofo, foi thia commcutatoi tries to 
reconcile the fact I have pointed out with tlic .isscrtlon of Patanjali. 

1 will quote his words, but merely to show that it was a des|ieiate case 
to R-we Piinml from the Nairukta RChool, tnd to give lum tho stamp of a 
pure bred VaijAkarana On the occasion of PatanjaU’s commenting on 
the YArttika to YIII 3, 59, and repenting tho remark nlieady men- 
tioned, Knivyata savs “Though tlie Onqftdl words have been derived 
for the ciil/g/ifciniirnf of the lyiiornrif, their formation is not subject to 
the same grammatical influence as it would bo if they liad an origin 
and, after having endeavoured to prove the correctness of this view 
through rule YIII 3, 10, he winds up with the following words: 
“Therefore In the UnnAdi formations, / ffsaro etc., snra etc. do not 

iMtlcat commentaries Uut In all llio PanbbSslift works, widcli give U os Pjribhftslil. 
b Giercforo, very tuncli doubt Its correctness e tn if it $hoitl I r> ullu Vcfoinnl in eii j 
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fait uiidei tlio leclinical category of alBKCS so t!mt the lule winch 
concerns the change of an aflixal s to sh would lia\e to be applied m 
their case 

That ICxtjvjana when he found fault with Pdnini must ha\e 
taken mj view is obvious He must have looked upon Pirjini as ju Iging 
of the Unnadi words m the same waj as 6ikit4vani di I otliervvise his 
‘ prnti^-hcdhns cKccption? oi even his a I lUioiis to the rules m question 
woul 1 hwe been as irrelevant as if he ha 1 iiicrevse 1 the u with matter 
taken from medicine or astronomj 

The conclusion however at which I have thus been compelled to 
airive mz that Piniiu slureU in the linguistic piiuciples of ^ikata 
^ana is of importance if wo now considci tlie relation in which he is 
iikelv to have stood to the oiiginal Unnldi list an I to tlie criticisms 
of Tvatviiyana 

inOUADILITl THAT NaGOJIDU ITTA •> \.TTniDUTI^a T«P VWaDI 
TO f.ArATA\ANA IS ERRONEOUS 

Nf flojibhotfo wlio wrote notes on ICaiviatas gloss on Patanjali 
conjectures from the fvlnkil to III 3 1 that the Unn^di Sdtras 
were the woik of Sikata^ana Hi« conjectuie rests ou the state 
meat of Y4s!a allu led to by Patanjah tliat tins gramnariai con 
tended for the possibility of deriving all nominal bases from verbal 
roots fvow 1 have eliown before that the opinion of Xagojibliatta 
cannot be adopted so far as the Sitros are concerned for they were 
written after Panims work and S-ilatavana wrote before Panini • • 
It may at flist siobt howevei appear to be consistent with fact 

Patnnjvh to Mil 3 59 (comp note 213) 

Ka yyata I ^ ^ 

fTf5rFR3i:T (md » 4«) ^ 

I ^ i, i <7?# 

»r 1 liore snbjo n th© interest ng comment of btr deva in h s 

Par b5 111 aer m IMS E l H 593i on th s Par W aaha as t s appealsA to by other 
anti ors of Par hhasha works a ^ SiTlRf II SHT 

717 3 46) ipfimjlT}- 1 

c comp Un S IV 14 ) 5 

om ’ 77 ?ft^*5r ^ i i i 

^ utzr; i trg (I t 5 I n 7% 

JT I ^Irfl^I ^ (eorap I I 58) | tTIT 

sifcrfh?# I Tifc Srj; (O b n 49) fq^Twir ^ 

rirt ^ h 

» See a so Dr Aufrecl t s Preface to the Ua & p v vhere tl e Commentary of 

I>4goj bhatla s qnoted and translated by hiip 

I • See note 97 
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if only the Ui)n5cli list were meant, for Sitalfijaua’s views aie such 
as would admit of nominal demation by means of Unn idi afGxes. Yet, 
since NSgoji’s conjecture IS puielj peisonal, aird is not suppoited bj 
any e\idence, I maj be allowed, aftei the explanation I liave gi\en, to 
assume that the Unnadi list is» of Pimm’s authoisliip Indeed, liow 
could Katjfiyana take exception to the tCLUmcal application or to the 
toorlciiig of a ride of Poiuiu’s, and supply this defect bv pointing to the 
Unnsdi list, unless he looked upon Pdmm as being the autlioi of hotJi ? 
Had he thought that the Unn\di list was written bj Sdkatdjana, he 
would hate laid Inmself open to seiious reflections, in censuring the 
niitihajidfins of PAmni for not fitting the system of Sikatajana. We 
might make an assumption, it is tnie, b> winch we could leconcilo 
^ikatilj ana’s authorship o! the Unnildi list with KAtj 'it ana’s stnctuies 
on P^nini, -the assumption that Panim’s work represented, as it weic, 
besides its own propertv, that of Sikaiiit ana’s too, — tint both gram- 
marians owned one set of technical signs, and that perfect nnanimitt 
loigned between their works The Gflimrntnnjijfi/iodnd/ii of Pnulho- 
mono gitcs numerous quotations fiom the Grammar of j^lkatdtana, but 
as several of them merelt give the substance of Ins lules, it would 
scarcely be safe to judge of Ins sjstem on the aiithoritv of tins valuablo 
Gam work,*'* Unless, therefore, it can be show n tliat there was no 

Oh thf Oa-iurnliiamaliodadht 0 / VordhAtnaiHi— Anotlir) into the rhoraetei 

o/Dr “rditiou t>/P(7’»i»n 

’ ’ Relative to thie work, which H of th© greitest Importmce for the stiidj of 
Sanskrit grammar, Dr Boehthngk gives tho following mforraatSon (vol II , p sxxix— 
xli ) —“A third work which contains tho Ooias, Is tho (7ii laratiinmuhndndhi (llio 
great Ocesa of th© Gana pcArls ) In London tlicro exist two Md copies of this 
work tho ono in tho Library of th© Royal Asiatic Rociotv, tho other in that of East 
Indn Uotiso [Ho sd It some rconcks on the ago of tho former Mt> , and contmuesi 
Tho work consists of eight clnptora^STSjpi) and about 450 double verses Its author 
is br< 1 nrdhamdi (1 n pupil of bri Oooiiicia, and ns it Is stafod in tho mtroductorv 
verses it ones itsorigin to the rcqocst of hts pupils threu of whom ho names in tho 
commoiitipy on Ins work vi* KumampHI't IlaripiiK and Munichmdra Toxtnnd 
commentary nrc so corrupt in both Manuscripts that at tho very best only a tolcr 
able tCT.t cftatA be made up Ucstdes ttvMicutte<sttuu \ntendtA lot tVic. v,tjTk. 

of rdninl, but for some more modern grammar Thcro occur Oiisns In It which arc 
neither mcnilonod In tho SUtrss nor m tho Xdrttikas. Then, again, wo find two 
Oanas nhleh aro sepante In our collection [Dr 11 neaus two Onti is edited by him] 
combined Intoone nhenth© iT< ritstives formetlacconling to thodidi,rent rules dill r 
from ©no other only In accent Tho various readings of tho (la lurutiiwniuhododlii 
(0 n M ) 1 hsvt imllcali.l merely at tho (is a fo this atitemcnt I 

liave to append the following remirks — 

I WbiiiDr lloehlUngk tells the pntillc that there srn but two M^icoplcsof 
this work in London his remU rs mil n > doubt iKlicvu If ihoy IkHcvo him — Indeotl 
they cann< t draw aov oiler Itifercnco from his words than— th »t there are In Lon- 
vUucwIn iwottsts ofthciOsisH (« llectcd by \ardhvm»na In his work tho tl ma- 
ratnamslioiladhi I cannot suj pose that tt ere can l>o any ono wh > would intorprot 
thonicinlngoflls wortls In thi sens" thatthero sro tiilytwo eat iIok tied Nos of 
thU work In tl e libraries I ©Is s{ t skit got I am com|)clled to take this favour 
able-ihough very nnressotuil le-si<r of his slatiment Inordcriiottotjocom- 
peUe.! to qualify it otherwise for. the fact Is that the Mund Tolii no No tHO of tho 
Lllraryof the U 1 lU which I o Is »|>cskiug ©Ms, In Us. 1, one rolame only, but 
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difference •wbate\er and, much more so, if it can be sho^\n that there 


coutains tifo dtshnct cojjifs of the work in question written in eiit handwrit- 
ings, and constituting, therefore, tiro feparate SISS These, added to the copy in 
theR.A S,for[ii, therefore, at first sight, three MSS^not tiio, as he says Bat I 
should trifle with my readers if I considered this correction as snfilcient to illas 
trate the character of Dr Boehtlinghs statement The first MS of i^o 9i9 con- 
tains the text of the Ganaratnamahodadhi only, cn SO leaves The second MS of 
tho same ho 949,wbichis a commentary, by the same author, on bis work, contains, 
first the text, and afterwards the comment, which repeats every word of the text, 
either literally or impliedlj, hj stating the derivatives from the word or words as 
they occur in the text The same method is observed in tl e MS belonging to the 
Royal Asiatic Society Hence we possess, in I,ondon not two texts, nor yet tlnee, 
but m reality fit e texts of this work 

^ 2 The MSS in qncstion are, nodonbt, open to correction, as, indeed, pro- 
bably every Sanskrit MS in existence is, but 1 hold that at all events the ancient 
^copy of the R A S will in spite of its inaccuracies, be ranked by every one conver- 
sant with MSS,, amongst the best Sant^Kt MSS in existence And having con 
sideredit incnmbcnton me to study this book carefully, I have no hesitation in 
maintaining tLat even a tolerable Sanskrit scholar wonld bo able to make a perfectly 
good edition of at least the text of this work, with the aid of these five copies of 
the text, the two copies of the commentary, and, as a matter of course, with the aid 
that may be got from PAniiu and bis commeotaries 

8 Ae to the nature of this work I must allow the reader to draw his own 
ooaolusioos with regard to the creitit (bat may be attached to the luformatioo git en 
by Dr Bochtlingk, whoa I state that there is notone single Gana m the Ganaratna 
mahodadhi, the contents of which may uot be referred either to Panini s SAtras or to 
the VArttikas of Katya} ana the Kfisikfi, dc.and tbo commentaries on them,orto 
the Ganas connected with these works, though the latter freqacntly do not contain 
so much matter as the Ganas of Vardbamaoa, who Is later, and, xswe may expect, 
made bis own additions to previous lists Tbo substance of its Ganas increased 
sometimes In the manner stated is often contained in sovernl rules of, and iiitho 
ccmiinrnfarips on, Pfinini and Katyaynna, which have been brought into Gana shape, 
while, at other times several of its Ganas also Increased, as the case maybe, difler 
from the Ganas to Panini merely in so far as the heading word of tho ono ocenrs 
inthomuldlo of the other andnccters^ Thus the two combined Ganas 
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tpos a difl^c»’e«cc between the technical method of both these giam- 


to Paninisrules on accentuation other Ganaa to Paiuiii Tiid tbo Varttikas, mon 

tionod in the ka^ika, Siddhanta kaninudi, and the Gana Ii&ts, winch do not fall undoi 
any of these oategonos, there are omitted in the GUM *ho Ganas to P'tnini or tho 
VSr.tlkas (111 J, 04 ^ (V 2,29 > o), 311 ^ 1 ^( 7 ) (IV o, 68 \ I) 

lEiraift (IV 2,51 V 1), ntUlf^ (in 3, 3), (IV 2, 61 v 2), HRlf^ (U S, 17 v 2), 
f5ll®lf^(V.l,20),SIS-fflf^(VII 3,63J,in'a!ft(III 2, 16 V 1), llfVlrf^ (II 3, 18 V 1), 
a R j i glt^lVl 3, I22''v 3),!It^(I 4 58),5qI^(IV 3, 1041 (V 3,14 v I), 

Jflnif^dii 4, 74), (vm 4, ii v D.^amf^liv i, ns, v s, mj.jgifii 
(V 2 95), (IV 2,82),f^53^1^(VI 4, 153), gvai^ (V 8, 60 v 5), ini^nfllllTf^ 

(11 1,09 V l),^I^lf^ClV 9,76),gq<ailf^(IV 1, 35|,fl7137f^ (VIII S, 110 1, giRSIlf^ 
(IV 2,77), ^l^ (VI 3,2), 5f)<I!Rnf^ (IV 3, 107), and perhaps qflf? (IV 1, 
Since only some ^^o^ds of this Oana arc included m the Gana of the G Jl M 
- Iheso omissioi s wjU ho ©vensed if a rei>oit» ennent at Benares be true, 
that tho author died hefoie lie completed his work , hut I have no doubt whether 
thisrepoit be true or noti that they will be looked upon with tho gi eatest iiidulgcnee 
by Dr Bochtlingk, as ho lunisclf, ui his bo ealle<l Alphabetical Oanaplitlia has 
omitted not lets than nhoiit 00 Ga >«s to the 8&tia$ end 1 u> ttikas 

4 That a ^loikso conscientiously described by Dr Boehthngk can have no 
>alue m his eyes is lerj obvious Otheis however, may think diUercntly, when they 
become acquainted with tho teal character ot the Giinarntnainohod idlii Its Ganas 
as I mentioned before, are all based on rules of Pamni which very frequently aro 
literally quoted for their authority while even when thej are not litorallj quoted, 
tbo reference made to their contents plainly shows their close relation to them Iho 
commentary not only enamorates oacry derivatiac formed— -thus securing in moat 
instances, beyond a doubt, the reading of tho toatt—but often gives Instances fiom 
other works-grammatical l«>vi(;ographieal and poetical, several not yet published , 
as, for instance, those of Gaya, Chniidra, Joyaditifa, Jxnendrabuddhi, T>Hrga,Dhoa, 
SAka^ayana, Bub ytidha, etc And. above aB, it supplies us with tho meanings of a 
considerable portion of suchOana-words as have been hitherto cither not understood 
at all, or understood imperfectly Of the t2, 000 words and upwards, which Ihavo 
collected from this work for grammatical and loaicographtcal purposes, thcro aro 
at least 55 000 which would fail under tho latter category, and thoy have signally 
avengofi Ihomsc'iacs on tho detractor ol this worh, as, in his own Dictionary, ho is 
now compelled to leave, in a great many iiistancos a \cry telling blank space, 
which would haie been filled up if bo had really read the Gauaratinraahodadhi, 
whiloin other instances ho would have obtained additional meanings to Ihoso 
which ho assigns to certain words When I montion morcovor, that this 
CaiMiratnamahoclndlii Is tho tii% ktiouii uorlc fn cristt/icc which gues a 
commentary iiu the Ganas to or LOiincctod with iauin— so obscure in many 
tesiicots,— couq rising also as f beforo obsccNCd id iny fehtns of and Varttikas to, 
i’Anint , and when, thus it liccon cm ovidcut that a conscientious editor of Paniiii 
ought lohavo nijtrly a> ailed liimscU of tbo instruction afforded him by this iiniquo 
work, Uwill icrhaps bo iutclllgiMo why a certain ^clllcsls has induced Dr 
liochtlingk to divert tho attention of thOBcicntirio pabUefrom Iho MSS. of this work 
by describing their condition and contents as ho has done. As a matter of curiosity, 
1 may. in conclusion add, that the only Gaiiaot (ho C It. M tho various readin'^ 
and meanings of which ho has rcgisUrcd in his ••Alphabetical GanapAtha —the 
Cana fipygirf^-occurs ic»u umr the rn 1 iil thi whoio work, ,at fol 28, m tlu 
text < ( Mi\ btJ ( ( tho I,. I 11 , which f iiduoii fol 30 and at fol 110 of the enmbim d 
text an Uomuiintarj of the aamoMh, which tads on fol 121 In tho palm loaf MS 
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mauanfi, common sense would lean m faioiir of tlio conclusion tint 
ICAtyfij ana, m Ins Varttikas, hit at but one of his pi edecessoi s, and that 
this predecessor was the author as well of the eight grammatical hooks 
as of tlie Unnadi list, — Pdniui 

The proof that such a difference existed between Pdnioi and 
SAkatfiyana, indeed, between him and all the grammaiians who 
preceded his woik, is afforded bi a statement of Pataujali, which 
is so important that it settles deffnitely, not onli the question of 
the authorship of the Unn&di list, but of all the other works which 
follow the aHKinud/ia terminologj of PAnmi In his comment on 
the Sutia VII 1, 18 which makes use of the technical declension 
affix flitnj; {= nil), he shows that the mute letter itq has none of 
the properties which inhere in tins oiml)ond/i« in the system 
of Panini Aftei some {^actissioii on the \aiious modes in wliicli 
this rtiin?)«nfl/irt could he dealt witli, so as not to mteifeie willi 
the consistence of the method of Panmi, he concludes with 
the following woids “Or this rule belongs to a Sutra of a former 
gramnmian ; int lo/mtceei aiinhuMd/ms oecin* inoSiltirt of a former 
(/rfliinimiinu, they have iio (tmtbavdha effect tn thtsteork ' 

PATANJALia STATEMENT THAT THE ANUBAhDBAS OP FORMER 
GRAMMAmA^S HAVE NO AKDBA^DHA EFFECT 
IN THE GRAMMAR OP PaNIM 

Hence we learn from Patanjali, who is the very last author that 
can be suspected of haeing made such an important asset tion without 
a knowledge of the works anterior to the Grammar of PAnmi, that, 
though PiQim adopted from lus predecessors such technical symbols 
as tj, ghu, hUa, and though he availed liimself of other terms of theirs 
which have a meaning and an etymology (see page 12rh— he did not 
adopt their technical omi6a«dhos; and if he avails himself of such an 
anubandlia, as that in lule VII 1, 18, we must look upon it as a 
quotation made bv him, but not as influencmg the rule m winch it 
occurs *■** 

PaMNI is, consequently, the author of the UNNAni-LlSl 

Now, all the Unnidi affixes have HMjiImnd/ins, which are exactly 
the same, and have the same grammatical effect, as those used by 
Pftnini They cannot be later than liis work, for it refers to them , 
they cannot have preceded it, for Patanjali says that “whatevei 
niiiilmndhns occur in a Sutra of a former grammarian, thej have no 
oHiibaHdJm effect in FAnini’s work” Oonsequentlv" the UnnAdi list 
must be of Pdniin's own niit/iorshfp 

oftUo rTa^ wliich ends on fol 178 this G&na. stands at fol 16S The title of •» 
Sanskrit boot I need not mention, isalwaysgixen at thoeiicl of a manuscript 

•"Ml 1 18 ?irT — I’jtanjali (towards the end of his discossion) WVdf 

.phnif wR feft bsA ft#, 

Ote -For coroparo also notom 
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HAMUg settled tins point, \ic mas now ask, w liethei the criti- 
cisms of Kfitjujana do not lead toafurtliei mfeience ’ When luvtjri- 
jana finds fault i\itU PAijmi foi baling oieilooked the fact that the 
\o\\el« remains long in n1/:n, dhaka^ or for having given an inaderiuate 
rule for such derivations as krisara and dhilsnro, nors/m, and tarsha, 
such criticism applies to omissions "tthich may occur in the case of 
an author, even a Panini. But when he leproaches him with having 
spoiled the consistency of his nMH6a«d/ifls— so dear to a Hindu gram- 
marian— this blemish seems to me so important, and would probablj 
appear so much more important to a Hindu Pandit, that it compels my 
conclusions to take another course. Foi it was obviousl} so easy for 
him to raodif j his rules VII. 1, 2, and VII. 3, 50, m order to meet the 
objections raised hv TvAtj ayana,— to do, in otlier words, tliat winch he 
has done in an analogous case;**' and the matter he is leproached with 
in tho V/lrttikaa must liave been so deeply impressed on his mind that 
It seems almost impo<5sibIe not to draw anotliei result from tho 
strictures of Ixu.tjA.yana And this result is no othei than that cithci 
tho words winch arc alluded to bj the author of the Varttikas in these 
criticisms did not jet exist when PAmni wrote, or that thej had in 
his time another etj mologj than that stated by Kfitj^jana. And if 
tins view be correct, it would also add anotliei fact to those I have 
advanced in favour of the argument that PAnmi and KiUjUyana cannot 
have been coutemporanes. 


CHRONOLOOICAL RCLATIOV BETWEEM PANINI AND TflE DlfATUPATIfA 
HE IS THE ADTHOU OF TUB QROONDtS ORK OP THE EXISTING DHATUPATnA 

The passage just now' quoted from Pataiijali’s Great Com- 
meiilarj, and the conclusions which Imd to he drawn from it, enablo 
us nt once to see that PAnInl roust also have been the author of 
Hic DhaiupvVha frcqucntlj referred to in his rules This list makes 
use of llio same muto letters which arc tho imiihoHd/ifis of Pdmni’s 
Grammar, and their grammatical value Is cractlj the same In holli 
works According to Patanjall’s statement, tlierefore, the DhritupUhn 
of PAijini cannot have been arranged b\ anj one elso tlian PAnInl.*** 
WUcllier another DhfltupAUia cilsicd previouslj to Pftnini does not 
concern us here, since it Is not known to us ; nor docs it belong to mj 
present purpose to examine whether the DiifVtupHlin which Ins readied 
us has rccchcil additions from those who wrote, and commented on it 
nud If no, louliat crfrnf There Is tlio same probahllltj fors’ucli 

.Nominal Mnes dorWed wlllvtlio Irfft or haviT^cftaln properties 

of dodonalon which «fo taught by Plnlnl Tho Unnl.U tiay (U 08) that «omo.of tho 
UJ?, *rhx, tloriratlvcH formwl 

with rjrr and Olhcra with Hot alnceallet thcnuJo not aharo In tho doclrn^ton 
proportlcaoftboll^ and baac* Plninl glroa a rulo, VI. 4. 11 , which ohrlatoa 
an obJorUonlhal miKht hato Ixv’ti madt Hko that brooght forward by KUtylyana In 
hU Mrttikaato Ml ], Sand MU S.CO 

m OMiparo mj pr«Tloo» < U^rratlons at pige S3 and tho following page*. 
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additions J]a\ing been made to tbe oiigiinl list as m the case of all 
othci Ganas; and ^^e maj faiil}, tlieicfoic, ascribe tlie present 
Dhatupatlias to various authors, who also, perli.ips, added meanings to 
the list composed b} PAnint, since thete is no dnect e\Klence to show 
that Panini did more than arrange tins list with the amthandlias 
attached to the radicals All these questions, however, are foreign to 
the present subject It is quite enough for the settlement of this 
questioQ that the groundwork of the only Dh\tup^tha we now possess, 
IS, like the gtouudwork of the Unn^i list, the w oik of P4nini 


CHRO^OLOGICAL RELATIO'f BETWEEN PvMVI AND THE PRaTIsAKHYAS 

The problem which coQCei OS the clnonological i elation between 
PAnini and the Pratis^khyns, more especially those of the Jligvedn and 
the V(1jnsane>/i Sniidittfi, has a still greater claim to our attention than 
that discussed in the foregoing remarks **’ The immediate connection 
of these grammatical writings with the collections of Vaidik hjmns, 
gives to them an appeal anco of importance which some may deny to 
the D/intup^tha and the UtitiMt list Besides, the speculations to 
winch they have been subjected by seieral authois show that, in spite 
of the seeming unanimity of their lesults, tbeie is no work of Hindu 
antiquit} which has caused more uncertaintj, as respects the question 
of date, than these Pr&tis^k!i>a works. 

There aie, I couceiie, two ways in winch the solution of the prob- 
lem of which I am here speaking, may be attempted, tbe one Jiterart/, 
the otliei Iitsfoncal But before I offei from the eMdenoe at mj 
disposal sucii facts as maj enable us to arrive at a settled conclusion 
on this point, it is mj diitj to state the prevalent opinion as to the 
1 elation of these woiks to Panini, and the reasons with which this 
opinion Ins hitherto been supported I take for this purpose tbe works 
of those authors who have dealt more comprehensively than others 
with subjects which concern the Vaidik literature, and whose conclu- 
sions express, I believe, on this point, the creed of actual Sanskrit 
plidologers 


*” 1 can here only spenk of those two PrStwikhyas which have become gene- 
ralh accessible— the Rik P through tho ralnablo and learned edition of Sfr 
Rcgnier iiul tho N aj3s.nneyi P throngh tbit of Professor Weber— because I am not 
siifTicientlv acquainted with the two others which are not yet published and aro 
not iitet with m the libraries of London so as to feel jostiQed in nttcriag opinions 
which I could not fully snbstintiate But as I have no ground for doubting the 
ntatler a/ /ict statements concerning these two latter worts, for which wearo 
indebted to tlic industry of Professor Weber m his preface to his edition of tho 
V ajasauo\ i P . I should infer from them that the Atharvaa oda P must bo moro recent 
tJun tho pit P and that in all probability tho Talttinya P also is posterior to tho 
Biino PrdtUiVhya. So far therefore, as this latter inforeneo— but this latter 
Morenco only— s concerned, and with all the reservation which Is Iraphod by tho 
source whence raj Information has been obtalocd, I shall feel free tospeakofall tho 
Priitisftkhjas Otherwise I shall merely treat of tho two former 
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PROPESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT ALL THE PRATIbAkHA AS PRECFOPi) 
THE QRAMMAB OP PANINI 

Piofessoi MuUer writes in his Histoiy ol Anoient Sanshiit Liteia- 
turc (p 120), as follows: “The real object of the Prati^akhyas, as shown 
before was not to teach the grammar of the old saoi od language, to lav 
down the rules of declension and conjugation or the principles of the 
formation of woids. Tins is a doctiioe which, though it could not have 
been unknown during the Vedic period, has not been embodied, as fai as 
we know, m any ancient woik The PratisMchyas are never called 
Vjakaranas, grammars, and it is onij iDCidentallj that the} allude to 
stiictli grammatical questions The perfect phonetic sjstein on which 
Panini’s Grammai is built is no doubt taken from the Pratiinkhvas ; but 
the sources of Pilnini’s strictly grammatical doctiines must be looked 
foi elsewhere " 

Thus, according to this authoi, all the Pi^ti4\kh\ as “ no itonbt* 
preceded Panini’s Grammai ; ami wo must infei, too, fiom Piofessoi 
Muller’s woids, tint he meant bj PrAtisdkhj as those eitliei edited oi 
preserved in MSS , since his conclusions cannot ( ouststentln have been 
founded on any imaginary PrAti^khya whicli maj oi may not haie 
pieceded those that we now possess,— which may oi may not have dealt 
with the same subjects m the same manner as the works we are heie 
alluding to Nor can it have been Ins object merely to state what is 
BUflloiently known, that there were other grammarians, tbongli not 
authors of Pr&tisakhyas, before PAnmi who gave rules on Vaidik wouls, 
since PAnim himself makes mention of them. 

PROPESSOn ROTHS VIEW TO THE SAME EFFECT HlS INTERESTING 
AND GRAPFIIO ACCOUNT OP THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
OP GRAMMAR IN INDIA 
UNHAPPILY THIS ACCOUNT IS rANTASTICAL 

Professor Roth, whom we have to thank for an edition of Yftska's 
Nil ukta, states Jus view to the same effect in the following words;**" 
“Grammar, therefore, took tlio same natural course of development 
as wo find It Ins taken elsewhere It did not proceed from the founda- 
tion of the living language, but owed Its origin to tho observation of 
that dilTcrencc which exists between certain forms of language in the 
actual inteicoiirso of life and those of wiitten works; and, at”flist, it 
confined itself to pointing out cliicflj these diflerences TJien, again 
it compiised not tlic whole mass of literature, but onI\ single booivs 
cspeciallj important to certain classes of societj {cimeluc m dcu he- 
trcfTcmlen Kreisen hcsomlcrs wlchtlgc Tiudicr) Tims tlio path was 
opened to a general grammar treating as well of written as of spoken 
Jnngmgo ; wc meet this first in Pdnini, and from this time all those 
specml grammars gnduallj duappear from general use ’ 

Tlicre Islmt one thing wanting to this very interesting statomcnl 
of Professor Rot1iV,tf?, tlial be slioiild Inform us wlienet ho obtained 

Id thfl profacft to lilsnliUonof theMrukta, p xliJI. — Tin orif-inat tovtnf tlil^ 
«iu f\U<ii Ills Bill rrnnoMxlo «wn»|on lalnCenmn atul In iTif Oerman too 
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this iiuaUnblc historical account of the n^o ant! ))i ogress of Sinsknt 
grammar. No doubt ho hw same Noucher of high nutlionti foi the 
iinportaut f ict tint grammar begin and pioceeilcd in Indi.i in tlit 
manner ho describes ; and th it theie spccnl grammars, the Pratls iKIiias, 
which ho euumGratt-* immedutclj uftcrw mis, weic the pionoerjj of 
Parjini’b work. But as he has forgotten to glieustlie name of Ins 
authorltj, wc mint, foi tho prtsont at least, be [lermitted to look 
upon this grapldc n irrallon of Ins ns a contribution to Vnulik poetr} . 

I'nov EsSOH NN 1 UERb VIEW OF THE CllUONOLOOlCMi ULL Vno\ IICTWTLN 
PVMM \M) VAJ\S\NEYI WliTl^vKOYA 

I’rofc'sor Weber, with a caution tbit nlrnost startles one in so 
bold a writer, who, ns wo haie seen above (p. jS), has witnessetl the 
progress of tlio Anans in their conquest of India 1500 n c., does not 
sweep over olf llie Priitiilkhjas with his chronological brusli, but merekv 
records Ins mows of the roKtioii of 1‘aniiu to one of them, the PrltiSn* 
klija of Ivitjujana, or that of the Vajasanovi SunhitA. 

“We now come to PAqiiji himself,’’ he sa^s in lus preface to his 
edition of tins work, “tint IS to sav (“ ’), to tlio description of the 

relations w Inch exist betw cen liim and the VAjas. PrAt These relations 
are, on the one liaml, verv close, —since u great munbor of tho rules con* 
tallied in It re occur, indivuIuaUj, citlicr liiernll} or ncnrl> litciall> in 
PAnini, and aioco the VAj Pr., like Plnini, now and then makes use of 
an algebraio terminology : but, on the other Innd, there is again a vast 
gulf between them, Since this algebraic teiminology does not entirely 
correspond, like that of tho Atli Pr., with that of PAnini, but, on the 
contrary, partly tliorougldy (siimTAeflortnz) diOcrsfrom it. The parti- 
culars on this point arc the following: -There correspond with PAnini 
— tin I, 27, An VI, 21 (MS A, liowcvci, reads merely A), Ink III, 12, hip 
1, 114 0 lup— “ resp,”— lopa occur several times, but already, too, in the 
Rik. Pr. anil Taitt Pr.) ; the use oft met and ot, I, 114, IV, 58, may 
likewise be added, and, amongst otiicr expressions which are not alge- 
braic, upapadam VI, 14. 23; yadvnttam Vf, 14 (compare Pun. VIII. 1, 
48, kimvntta) ; naude^a I, 143; dliltu, verbal root, V, 10 ; anyataratas 
V, 15 (Pvn. anjalarasyam); hnga, gewder, lY, 170 (only in BE); aamyna 
IV, 96. — But there belong exclusively to the VAj. Pi , and there have 
been nowhere shown to exist the algebraic teims sun 1, 11, IV, 
50, for tlie eight simple vowels , jit 1,50 167 III, 12. IV, 118, for the 
tenues inclusive of the sibilants (except h), mud 1,52 111,8.12 IV, 
119 for s, bh, 8 ; dill I, 53 IV, 35 37. 117, for the sonant 8ounda;aiid to 
these may be added fahAvin, 1, 46 III 2t 55 IV, 33 45 VII, 0, for the 
designation of all vowels except 1, rit=riphita IV, 33 VI, 9, and 
samkiama III, 148. IV, 77 165 104, foi they, too, are peculmi to the 
Vaj Pi. alone 

“ If thus, then, the ludependeuce of this Pr of Plnini be vouched for 
with a tolerable amount of certainty (mitzicniUchei Stcherheit), we 
shall be able to look upon the ouraeious literal coincidences between 
both, titlier as(theie»iilt of thejiJ having diawn {tliemj from a common 
bource, 01 of PAnini having boiiowed [tliemj from tlio Vaj Pr it , just as 
we have tlie same choice m the case of the luleb which are common 
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to the KAtija siauta sutra I 8 ,19 20, and Pan I 2,33 34. In the 
latter case tiie foimer conjectme maj he preferable (compare also Vaj 
Pr I 130) but m our present case I Qhould mj self indeed, rather (in der 
That chcr) piefer deciding for Pinmi’s having borioued [them] imme 
diately [from the V^jasaneji PiAti^aKhja] on account of the great 
speciality of some of these rides ^For, a certain posteriority (ctnc 
geivisse Postei loi itot) of the latter — independently of [Ins] having much 
more developed the algebraic terminology — seems to me to result with a 
tolerable amount of certainty (nut stcinlichci Stchci licit), from the 
circumstance also, that the pronunciation of the short o uas in his 
time alieady so much (bcreits so selir) somm ifn, covered, tliat he does 
not make tins vowel, but «, the type of the lemaining vowels, whereas 
tlie Vaj Pr (aud likewise the Ath Pi ), «t is true, agree witli him in tlie 
samvritata of tiie' vowel a, but still retain it as the purest vowel , com 
pare the note to I 72 But it is true that local differences might have 
been the cause ol Ibis, since P&mni seems to belong to the North 'West, 
but the Vaj Pi to the East of India 

“For the postorionty of tlio Vaj Pr Paniiu (fur ei«c Posterior 
tot dcs Fdj Pr imeh P««i«») it might be alleged at the very utmost 
(liochstoiis), that the authoi of the Varttikas to Panini beats tbe same 
name as the author of the ' dj Pi There are indeed, between both 
some direct points of contact,— comp HI 13 41 44},- but then again 
there are also direct diflerences , comp (HI 85) IV 119 In general, 
sameness of names, like that of KAtyayana, can never ptove the 
identity of persons [who bore them], there js nothing proved by it, 
except that both belonged to the eame family, or (‘rc^’) were 
followers of the same school,— the KatAs 

‘ Amongst the bfitras which aie identical lu the VAj Pr and in 
Pagmi, we must now point out, fiist, some general lufes which are of 
the gieatest importance for the economy of the whole arrangement of 
both texts, and which, indeed are of so special a nature that they seem 
to claim with a tolerable amouut of force (mit steinltcher EntschiedcU’ 
hcit) [the assumption of tlie one] Iiavjug borrowed from the other 
They are the three following (called parihlusha by the scholiast to 
Paniiu) tasminn iti mrdishte purvasya, VAj Pr I 134 Pan *1,66, 
tasinW ilj uttai isyruiel , Vaj Pi 1 135 Pan I 1, 67 (without Adeh, 
but see 51) , sliaslitu! stiianeyogu, Vuj Pr I, 130 Pan, I 1, 49 — 
Tlicie are verv remarkable also samkUyatAnam aimdego yatliAsain 
kbyam, \j\j Pr I, 143, compared with Pun I 3, 10 yalliAsainUijam 
anmle?aU sammAm, and vipiatisedlia uttaram balavad alope, I, 159, 
compared with vipratisedhe parain kAiyam, PAn I 4, 2 But both 
[passages] do not require [the supposition of] such a special lelation 
(bcide bediHcreii tiidesj, ntcht etn so spectellca Verhultmss), foi they 
might be Virought homo to a common source m tlie general grammatical 
tradition (soiidoriikoinitce oiif ociiiciit smite Quelle t/i der oNoemeiiicii 
(fniinmatisehcu Tradition sut itvkgefuiirt tucidcn) (tlie Simunyam of 
the Atli Pr 1,3, evnm ilicti ca vibliishipraptameAmAnye) Likewise, 

larijasnularcanam lupih I, 141, l*un I 1, 60 (without varmsya), 

iiccair iiddiluh— mean* anudUlxh— ubhayavAn siariUili, I, 108 110, 
Pan I 2 20 31 (where Hamllilrali Stan Is for ubli ) ,— tisyAdita udltta^ 
siarArdliiiiulriin, 1, 120 Paij I 2, J2 (where ardhaliraswam),— udatlAe 
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cftnudtUtf?’ 8\aritam -nodiittwaritocJaj’am IV. 134 140 luhttad anu* 
dattasja svantah— nodiUtas^antodijam, Pun VIII 4, CG G7,— saraln- 
asthlnikaran'i9\apra\atnah savarnali, I 43. tuliasjapmyatnam saviu- 
nam, PAn, I 1. OjA^id iti cottamm vicirc, 11 53, upan s\td Asid 
iti ca, Pin Vlir 2 102 (97), — nn^ cSmredite, IV, 8 kAn Amredite, 
PAn VIII 3, 12 — Tljero arc besides these a >er} {jieat number 
(cine sclir prossc Znlil) of coincidences (between them] , lor instance, 
IV 49 (Pm VI 1,84). VI 10 23 (Pin VIII I. 58 63). which. liowe\er, 
maybe accounted for simplv (c»ii/“flc7t) bv the similant} of their sub 
ject In some ot these instances the VAj Pr is decidedly inleiior 
(stcJit cntsc/iicdcii ctirucf ) to PAnini (comp the note to 11 19 20] Its 
grammatical terminology does not appear to nave attained the sur- 
aey and systematic perfection leprcsented in Plnini •** but compare 
also my former general statement on the want of skill or (“resp") 
probabh want of practice of the author (vgl iwdcs^ anch dashereits 
tin Einganf}C — p 08— iihci die Unyc^chtchhchkcit resp tuohl Unge 
ubthcft dcs Vfs iHi AUqcntfincn Bcmcrictc) In most instances, how 
e\er, from being restricted to the one text of the VAjas Samhiti, he 
is ill a better position than Plnmi, who has to deal with the whole lm» 
guistic stock, and therefore ho is enabled togiic rules witli a certain 
safety and precision, w lion Panini either wavers in indecision (balmlam) 
or decides in an erroneous and one sided way (comp the notes to 11 
30 53 III 27 05 IV, 58) **« 

REASONS FOR OIMNO PROFESSOR UEBER A FELL HBARINO 
THE WHIRLPOOL THE CERTAIN POSTERIORITl 

Two distinct reasons have induced me to give a full hearing to 
Professor Weber on this important question I do so, in the first place, 
because the lengthened passage I liave quoted from his Preface to the 
VAjasuneji Pratisikliya— 1 « tny opinion, his most important literary 
loorfc -is a thorough specimen of the manner and of the critical method 
— of the scholarship also, as I shall show' hereafter— in which he 
deals with, and which lie brings to bear on, all his learned investigations, 
iQ the second plac®, because to give him a bearing at all— and his great 

Tbo iTordsot the text arc Die gramoiatische Fixirung schemt eben 
laselbst nocb nicht zii der in Pan di repraesentirten Eebersicht und systematischen 
SoIlhommeDhe tgelangt gewesea zQ seiD I confess my atter inability tognaran- 
teo the correctness of the translation of this passage What is the grammatical 
Bxing’ and of what? I hare assnmed that these words may have beeniatended for 
term nolngy bat for aught 1 know they may mea i anything else And what 
snirey’’ is represented in PSnlni ? 

Indisclie Stndien rol IV pp 83—88 Once more ana considering the 
possibil ty of a repr ach which may be made to my translation of his vords I most 
express the conv otion that I have not only brought the or giaal before the Eng* 
Iish reader 1 terally and faithfully but even faronrably Professor Webers mode 
of composition in all h s writ ogs is not only gramtnitically meorrect anlillogi- 
cally elliptical but devoid of the very smallest amount of that care which every 
reader IS ont tied to expect in h s author I could have wished that he not I had 
been compelled to undergo the agony of rendering his original into English with 
a view of combining the consideration duo to ray readers with a scrnpnloas faith- 
fulness i 1 tl e version of b s words and thonghts The words between [ ] have 
been ad le I bj me in order to make something like sense of some of lus sentences 
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industry and his merit of having touched, with no inconsiderable damage 
tohimseU, upon all the but'jiing questions of ancient Sanskrit literature, 
entitles him to one- was togiiehim a full hearing, in tlie fullness of all 
Ins words For, though it be possible to perceive the qualities of a 
clear spring by taking a di aught from it, however small, a whirlpool 
can onlj be appreciated by seeing it entne and in the condition in 
which it happensito exist. 

PROFESSOR WEBERS FANTASTICAL STORV OP THE LETTER A 

If I had attempted, for instance, to maintain that Professor Weber 
looks upon tbe algebiaic terminology of Kfi-tjftjana’s Prati^iikhya and 
Pnnim’s Gminmar, “ on the one hand as very close to, and on'tlie other 
hand as tliorouglilj differing fioin, one aiiotlier” (p 143, lines 19-23), 
lie would have justly upbraided me with not lepresentmg him faith- 
fully, for he really says the one differs “ partly thoroughly ” fioin the 
other Again, should I have ventured upon the statement that he 
considers Pdnini‘« work as later than this PrAtisakhya, because lie says 
that It has borrowed a good deal fiom it; be would have pointed at p. 
144, boo 0, v^ here he speaks of a “certain posteriority " of Pilnini, winch 
kmdot posteriority is just as intelligible to my mind as the answer 
w Inch some one, w horn I asked about his travels, gav e me, viz , that he 
had been, but not exactlv, on the Continent Or, if I had said that lus 
chief argument for tins “certain posteriority” is the difference in the 
pronunciation of the short 0 , between r'lnmi and KAtyAyana, since tins 
difference led to lus conclusion with “a tolerable amount of certainty” 
(p 187, line 20), ho would reply; “ You are mistal en I stated that tins 
difference may liav o been caused by local reasons (line 15) ; It has, there- 
fore, not the slightest conclusiveness” Or, if I gave lus opinion on the 
relative proficiency of both mithors to tins effect, that ho considers the 
Viij'i'saiicyi Priti^^khya as being “dccidcd/v inferior” (p 115, lino 10) in 
this regard to rdniui’s work, he wouldlia\c pointed to lino 2, in show- 
ing mo how much erred In attnlmtiiig to lnm tho idea of such “a deculci 
mferioritj for it Is the PrAti^Akliyn, on tho contrary, which,” In mos 
instances, jgives the rules wjrJi acertjun amount oJsnJel^y a.oj 
when r mini either v\av ers in indecision, or decides in nn erioncous mu 
one shied wnv.” 

Wo must, therefore, leave the wliirJpool, such as it Is; and in doinf 
HO wo cmiiiot but appreciate the immense ndvnntngo whicli an authoi 
enjoys, when be Is Imparllalcnougli toarrivc at his conclusions imbiiissei: 
by a knowhilgo of tlio Rubjcct of which lio is speaking Profcssoi 
Weber has msilc up lus mind tiint tho VAjnsaney l-I’riiliKlkiiyn miist lu 
anterior to PAnini, probably bccuuso It “appears extremely ticklish” tt 
blin to df'Piiio ollii rwlsc , hence ho is not troubled witii any of those 
cnrtswhithan likch to disturb tlie minds of Rcliohirs who would first 
cndeiixoiir to study boiii xvorks beforo they ilrew tiii Ir Inferences from 
them He meets witli an oeerwlielmliig nmniint of hb ntical pis-agts 
In Hie two works- he finds that their U rmlnology is likeiviae Menticiil 
to a c« rtnin degree. -henie he com hides : eillier PArjInl has borrowed 
tbesr* (nssigts and this terminology from ICAtyAyana, or both authorn 
have Iforrnwed tliem from ncommon nource. Tor, ns to n tiilrd niter- 
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natne, — tint KiUjaj.'ina mnj In^eborrotte^l such passages from PAnini, 
It IS dispatcliecl bj him *‘with a tolerable amount of certaintj,” 
as langmg amongst things impossible, because Pamni is later than the 
Vajasancj i-PnilisaKlija ; and this postcriorit}, again, ho clneU} bases 
on the aigument that the pronunciation of the short a was, m the 
tune of Panim, ‘ alreadj so miicli co\ered'’ that he had to take the 
^o^^el 11 for his t} [lo of a \owel sound, wheieas ICatj ijilna could still 
make use of the Nowel a os the tjpical \owel in his Vaidik rules. Now, 
though I ha\e already mentioned that this great argument is stiaugled 
bj him as soon as It 13 born, 1 must nc\crthcless take tlie.. libeity of 
asking foi the authority which supplied him with the circiimst lutial 
account of this phonetic lustorj of the \owel a ? Panini and Kaljil^ana 
botii state and implj, as he himself admits, that the ^owel a is pro- 
nounced sfininrito, or w itli ttie contraction of the throat ; the} do not sa} 
one single word more on the pronunciation of this sound; nor is there 
anj grammarian known to me wlio docs so much as allude to the fan- 
tastical stori narrated bj Professor Webei relative to this vowel o An 
ordinarj cutio, then, would content himself with the authentic informa- 
tion supplied him bj both grammarians; and if he perceived that 
PaniDi, 10 his rule I 2, 27, gives the vowel n as a spcointen vowel, and 
not as a tj pe, w lule luitj ityana chooses the v ow el a for such a speointat, 
he would conclude that, even should there be a real scientific motive 
for this difference, It cannot bo founded on a different pronunciation of 
the vowel a, since It 19 icpudiated b) both giammarians But a critic 
like Professor Weber, who looks upon, facts as worsted if they do uot 
agree with las theories, concludes that this vowel o was “oircodj/so 
j»«c7{ samvTita” in the lime of Panioi, that lie must needs throw it 
overboard, and receive « into the ark of his grammatical terminology. 

DA^aCR0U6 ADVERBS 

And here I may, m passiDg, advert once more to a practice some- 
times met with m literarj arguments It consists in quietlj intro- 
ducing into the premises some such innocent words as “more,” or 
“almost,” or “already," or “so much,” or similar adverbs of small size, 
which have not the slightest claim to any such hospitality , and then, 
suddenlj these little mterlop^’rs grow into masterslup, and sway the 
discussion into winch they had stealthilj crept Thus, Panini and 
Katyayana, as I have just said, speak of the vowel a simply as sojimrifo ; 
and upon these words Professor Webei leports that “o m the time of 
Panmi was already so iiiiicfi samvnta”— that important secrets maj be 
extracted from this grand discovery 

PROFESSOR MDLLER DOE» NOT AGREE WITII PROFESSOR WEBERS 
SPL1TT1^G KATYAYANA IVTO TWO 

The loregomg illustration of Piofessor Weber’s critical remarks 
does not embrace the argumeuts in which he splits into two, ICatjajaua, 
the author of oui Prltisaklija, and Katyaj ina who wrote the Vdrttikas 
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to Panmi ; for I shall first quote the observations of Professor Muller on 
this treatment of Katy^yana »In speaking of the VAjasaneyi-PrAlisa- 
khya he expresses himself thus:*"* “it was composed by luitja- 
yana, and shons a considerable advance in grammatical teclini* 
calitles [viz, in comparison with the PnUi^akhya of the Black 
Yajurveda]. Tlieie is nothing in its style that could be used as a 
tenable argument why KfityAyana, the author of the Pratisakhja, 
should not be the same as Katyftyana, the contcmpoiary and critic 
of Pdnini. It IS true that Panlni’s rules are intended for a langu- 
age which was no longer the pure Sanskrit of the Vedas Tiie 
Vedio idiom is treated by him as an exception, wheieas KAtjdjana’s 
PrAti^lklija seems to belong to a period when there existed but one 
recognised literature, that of the Rishis This, however, is not quite 
the case. K&tyiljaiia lumself alludes to the fact that theiewereat 
least two languages. ‘There are two words,’ he says (I. 17), ‘oni and 
othfi. both used m the beginning of a chapter ; but out is used in the 
Vedas, atha m the Bli/isyas’ As Katyiljana himself writes m the 
Bhasliya, 01 the common language, there is no reason why he should 
not have composed rules on the grammai of the piofane Sanskrit, as 
well as on the pronunciation of the Vedic idiom ” 

In other words, Professoi Mullei sees tliat jii no yrauwiatical 
svoik known to luni— and I ma> safely add to anyone else— mention 
la made ot two KAtjftyanas; he sees, no doubt, too— though lie does 
not state the fact adverted toby Professor Weber himself- tfiatseveral 
Vdrttikas to Pfi.mtii coirespondm substance witli the Sfltias of the 
VAjasaneyi-PrAtisakliyd ; he deducts, moreover, from veiy coiiect and 
plausible premises, that there IS nothing in eitliei work to discounte- 
nance the possibility of the author of the VArttikas having also writ- 
ten a work on the pronunciation of Vaidik words ; and since he doubt- 
less coincides with me lu the opinion that even Sanskrit philology can 
neither gam in strength nor in esteem by fieeing itself from the fetters 
of common sense, —he arrives at the result that the hypercritical split- 
ting of the one IvdtyAyana into two, as proposed by Professor Weber, 
19 utterly fantastical. I shall support Ins view w'lth stronger pi oof 
than may be gathered from the quotations I have made ; but an Jeavju^ 
for a while the whirlpool of the Indische Studien, I must now take up 
Professoi Muller's own theory 

PROFESSOR MULLERS OWN THEORY ON THE RELATION 
or THE VAJASANBYI-PRaTIoAKUYA TO PANINI S QRAMl^rAR 

After the words just given, he continues as follows Some of 
lUtyAyana’s Sutras are now found repeated ipsissious verbis lU Pdnmi’s 
Grammar. This might seem strange ; but we know tint not all tlie 
Sutras now incorpoiatcd in bis grammar came from rimni liunsell, and 
It IS most likely that KiUjayana, in wiitiiig Ins supplementary notes 
to papini, simply repeated some of liis PrAtiS'lMjya.sutMs, and that, 
at a later time, some of these so-called VArttikas became part of the 
text of Patjini." 

Anciont KaMkrlt LUeratnro, p 188, 
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Tims, Ml order to cstablWi tlio theorj tlmt PaijIniV \\ork is later 
tJini) Djo rrntlvjkJij,a of Kat^d\aii’i, whom Muller, as neknon.coucenes 
to be a contemporary of PHniiii, ho presents us vitli tins \ejy plausi- 
blesequcnce and chUnof works;— 1 The Priti-Itklia of KAtyiU.im. 
2. The Grammar of PAnml 3 The Varttik.is of KntMUana. And 
since some rules of the second work are identic il with some of the first, 
he assumes that such I ulcs marched from tlic first into tlic third, and 
they tlien graduilly iinaded the second work. Now even supposing 
that such a migration of rules could be supported by a pai tide of cv t* 
deuce, wliat becomes of those stubborn Pritislkliya-Siltras and Vnrtti- 
kas of KutvAyana whicb are identical In tlioir contents— as I shall 
hereafter show —and which have not vcnturerl to walk into the Sutras 
of PAnmi * They become the stuiubliiig block of the wliolc theory ; for 
since PArjini, and especnlly PAqiiii the contem|)orary of Katyavana, 
could nut have written rules of wliicli the defects must have been appa* 
rent to biin, if be had seen rules so much better iii a work written 
before his own, the HUbsiauce of these Sutras of KntyAyani could not 
have simuUaneoualv preceded and followeil the Grammar of PAijini. But 
I need uot go furtlicV In showing tlic weakncs.3of this tlieory, for I have 
already explained (p 21, etc) that out of the 3990 Sutras whicliform 
the present bulk of Pnnim s Grammar, only three, cr perhaps four, 
may bo ascribed to KiUyAynna, on critical and tcim&Ic grounds A 
mere supposition, unsupported by any proof, that the VAjasaneyi- 
PriUi^ikhya is older tliau Plmnrs work, can certainly not justify the 
sweeping doubt which is levelled by Pro/esaor dialler against the whole 
work of Panim, and which is not even substantiated- ns we might have 
expected It to have been— by a distinct enumeration of all or any of 
tliose SQtras wlucli he would propose to restore to then iightful owner, 
Kutynyaoa 


of all these Iheones 

FALLACY IN THE AUQUMCVT THAT TUB FR VTIb IkHYAS AKB AMERIOR 
TO P\MM 

In now proceeding to state the reasons which induce me to look 
upon all PrAtifiikhja Sutras, not onlv as iwstenor to PAnim’s Grammar, 
but to Pvnini hunaelf, ami separated from him by at least seveial 
generations, I must, in tlie first place, point out the general fallacy 
which lias led to the assumption that these works arc anterior to 
PAnini It consists in apply mg the standard of the notion of grammar 
to both categories of works, and having done this, in translating the 
result obtained, wliicli IS less favourable to the Pnttisakhyas than to 
Panmi’s work, into categoiies of time— priority and posteriority An 
analogous fallrfcv would be too appaient to require any remark, if it 
premised conclusions concerning the chronological relation of works of 
a totally different nature and character. It mai assume, Jjowever,<as 
it has done, a certain degree of plausibilitv if it be applied to works of 
a similar category 
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I muse obsei ve therefoie, in adverting to Professoi Mullei’s ouii 
\\ords, as before quoted, that the term orniio, giammar, though 
coastantlj and emphatically given to Panini’s ^orK, has not been 
applied by anj author uitbin my knowledge to a Fiatisahhya woik ’** 
llns cucumstance, llo^^e\er, implies an important fact ■vaIjicIi mint not 
be overlooked Tradition, from immemorial limes, as eierj one knows, 
connects with the Veda a class ot woiks which stand m the most 
intimate relation to it— the Vedanga works. One of them is the 
Vy(V:aram The Prdttsdkhyas do not belong to tliem Tims, tiadition 
even in India,— and on this kind ot tiadition piobably the most squea- 
mish critic will permit me to laj some stress,— does not lank amongst 
the most immediate offsprings of the Vaidik literature, those works 
wlncli apjiaicntly stand m the closest i elation to it,— wliicli liave no 
other object than that of treating ot the Vaidik texts of the Samhitns; 
—but It has canonized Punioi’s VjAkarana, which*, on the contiarj, 
would seem to be more concerned with the language of comijion life 
than with that of the sacred lijmns Is it probable, let me ask, even 
at this earlj stage, that tiadition would have taken this course if it had 
looked upon these Pi&tisdUhjas as prior to the work of PAnini ’ 

t'^AKARANA IS A VEDAiNOA, NOT TEE PrvATI'«AKn^ AS 

But tins question will receive a more direct answer if we compare 
llio aim and the contents of both these classes of woiks Vyaharaiia 
means “«« ilomp,” t c , analjsis, and Pivnini’s GTaromar is intended to be 
a linguistic analysis: it undoes words and ttu-does sentences which 
consist of woids; it examines tho component parts of a word, and 
therefore teaches us the pioperties of base and afDx, and all the linguis- 
tic phenomena connected with both; it examines tho lolatsou, m 
btntences of one woid to anotlier, and likewise unfolds all llie linguistic 
plienomena vi Inch are inseparable from the meeting of w ords 

DIFt rni NCL BETW Et V TDC CUAIUCTLR OP THE t YaKARAN V 
AND THE rRaT^AKnAAS 

The Prdtisn/.lij/oa liavo no such aim, and their contents consc- 
qiientlj diHer materially from those of the Vyuhataua. Their object is 
iiitrclj the readj-niade woid, oi base, in the condition in vvliicli It is lit 
to enter into a sentence, or Into coinposttlou wvtli another base, and 
more csptci illj the re uij roiidc word or bnse ns part of a VahliK lomii. 
Tlitsc works arc III no wise tonccriicd in utmljrlng oi explaining the 
nature of a word or base, they take t!»cm, such as thej occur In tho 
I’ada text, and leacii llio changes vvhleli llioy undergo v\licii they 
become part of tlie spoken sentence, fe, of tlio spoken lonin And 

•“ I may Imre oltiflrrn til'll the full title of rstaiijaliii OrtJt Commt iitirj In 
liolxlruily ih^i, I ill V y Aantii Va1a}hl$*j-i Tho < iid for lii'tatKo, of k 

rhapU^r In tbn aixtli Ixx 1. of tl o On*al Comm« wtary rnnn thun : 

IjvfnjTtx mnirffpni 
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tlio conscfitiencD impUcil bj those Jattet words cotails, inorco\er, 
on tlio PcAtivilxlijns the duty of jmJn/* ospLchl attention to ill the 
pbenomonn which nccoinpanj the spof cii words, lie nee the) eleal 
largel) with the ficts of prommclatioii, aceuit, ami the particnlu 
mode of souiulliig a sa liable or word in connection with ritual arts 

POINT or CONTNCT RETWFLN BOTH HOW F\U A COMPVRISON 

nriwrcN both is AnMi^siBi e 

This brief comparison will nircad) lia\o hinted at the point 
of contact which exists between Pimm and tlie antliors of these 
Prltisilvhja works LeaMng aside the widoi ranfie of the domain 
of the former, and the narrower flcid of the Vaidick pursuits of tlie 
latter, we maj at once infer that both will meet on the ground of 
phonetic rules, ot accentuation, anel of the pi-operties of sound, but we 
shall likewise infer that uii\ other comparison between both would be 
as irrelciant as if wo compared Pdnini w jthSu»puta,or the Pr itisAkhjas 
with the Tjotislm 

The aim of both catcgoiies of works being ontireh different, 
there is neither a logical nor an historical necessitj, nor does there 
exist a fact oi a circinnstanco which woiihl enable us to conclude, 
from tho alisonco in these Pritf>»ikh)rt9 of certain grammatical matter 
that thcli authors were not as niuch conversant writh it as Pinini, 
who treats of It, because it is Ins object, and therefore his dutj, to 
treat of It 

ANOTHf-R t PfllORf AROCMFNT FOR TUB PRECEnENOP 
OP Pl^IMS WORK 

These facts being bejondthe leach of doubt, we maj again raise 
aao prior* q lestion whether it is more probable that the plan of 
PaniQi s work pieceded la time the plan of a Pr\tis.ikhja work, or the 
reverse ’ 

Throughout a great portion of liisadinuable lutrodiiction to PAnini, 
Pitanjah endeaiours to impress on tbe reader the great importance 
of gramniatic d stuclj for promoliog the objects of religion and holiness 
He shows that a knowledge of langiage is necessarj to a proper 
undei standing of the sacred text that uo priest is safe in tht practice 
of iites without a thorough comprehension of the grammatical laws 
which define the natuie of sound:, and words — in sliort that nothing 
less than eternal bliss depends \erj much on the proper and correct use 
made of words and as a consequence on the study of Panmi 

Here then we ha\e a distinct defliiitiou of the relation of Pdmni 
to the N aulio texts —a distinct statement of the causes which have 
produce I the Vijnl arana And what do thej show else than that 
Pxnini must have stood in the midst ot a living religion, ot a cieed 
which understood itself, or at least had still the Mgour to trj to 
understand itself’ 

In Panini there IS organism and life In the Pratisakhjas there 
13 mechanism and death They do not care for the sense of a woid 
A word antuh lor instance, is to them njerel) a combination of five 
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sounds, nothing else; for \\lietber it represent the nominative of (into, 
“end,’ 01 the ad\erb antar, “between,” Is perfectly indiffeient to 
them The rule of KatyflyanVs Prati^Uhya on this word (II. 20), is, 
therefoie, as dreary as a giamraatical role could ever be imagined to 
he, and the critical lemarhs which Professor Webei has attaclied to this 
rule merely prove that, on this occasion, also ho beats the air. , 

It does not follow, as I have before observed, that, because 
linguistic death reigns in these Siitras, Kdtjajana or then othei 
authors must have been as ignorant of grammar as it would seem 
if these works made any claim to be grammars at all. It merely 
follows that, in the pel lod in which they were written, theie existed 
a class of priests who had to be drilled vnto apioper recital of the 
sacied texts ; and it may follow, too, that this set of men had none 
of the spirit, learning, and intelligence, which Patanjali would wish 
to find in a man who practises religious rites 

In other words, it seems to me that between Panini’s liMiig 
grammar and these dead Pr^ti4akliyas, there lies i space of time 
sufficient to create a want, of which a very insignificant trace is perhaps 
perceptible m some of PAnini’s Vaulick rules, but whicli must Iia\e 
been irresistible at the period of the PiAtisAkhya works 

In substantiating with material proofs the priority of Pdnmi’b 
work, I may dispense w'lth giving evidence that Pdnmi meant, m his 
eight grammatical books, to concern himself with "Vaidik language as 
well as the language of common life For I should have simply to 
quote hundreds of his rules which are entirely devoted to Vaidik texts, 
and I atiould have to cany the reader through the whole Introduction 
of Patnnjali, which proves, as I have already mentioned, that one of the 
chief objects of grammar is the correct appreliension of tlie liymns 
I will merely therefore compare, first, some matter treated by Pfinmv 
with some matter treated by the Kik-Pratl^akhya,--8UCli mattei, of 
course, as admits of a point of contact between both, and theiefore of a 
comparison at all 

THF BIK PRaTI&AKHYA IS MORE COMPLETE TUAN PaNINIS GRAMMAR 
SO PAR AS BOTH WORKS CAN BE COMPARED AT ALL 

The fifth chapter of the latter work treats of the cases m which 
the consonant s becomes sh, the aame subject is comprised in the lat« 
ter partof the thud chapter ofPnnmi’s eighth book , but this book does 
not contain the smallest number of the cases mentioned in the Rik- 
PrAtiiikhya The same work enumerates m the same chapter the 
words and classes of words in winch « becomes «, and very few only 
of theoc instances are taught b> P&mul In the last chapter of lus w ork 
A similar remark applies with still greatei force to a comparison of 
Pilnlni’s lules on the prolongation of vowelswitii tliose given by the 
Uik-Pritistkliya in Its seventh eighth, and ninth chapters In short, 
there Is not a 8in„’lo ciiaptcr m tins work which, whonovei it allows of 
a comparison betw ecn Us contents and Iho contents of aimlogoiis chap- 
ters of PAnini’s Gr immar, must not at once be ileclarcd to be infinitelv 
more complete than the rules on tlicm dUIvere*! J>\ PAninl, 
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In addressing mjsell lorn liko purpose to tlio Vnjasanoji-Prati- 
aikhya,I miglit seem to do that which is superfluous For, as I have 
shown before tint PAijmi was not acriuaintocl with a Vajasaiieji Sara- 
hllfl, it would require no further proof tint lie must have preceded a 
work which is entirely do^oted to this collection of hjmns But as 
such a comparison, being extended Also to the V»\rttikas, would involve 
at the same time the question whether the author of the Vdrttikas 
and the author of the PrAti^akh^a is the same person or not , and as it 
would, too, bear on the \ cry appreciatioa of the character of this Vai- 
dik work, I will enter into It with greater detail tlian was required for 
the conclusions winch follow from a comparison between the Rik Pr&- 
tiSdkb^aand Puqini 

PROFESSOR ^EQER SCHOOLS KaT\ \Y\NA FOR WANT OP PRACTICE 
AND SKILL— KATNaNAVA APPLIES THIS REPROACH TO PROPE?»SOR 
WEBER BN SHOWING HIM THAT HE DID NOT UNDERSTAND 
HIS PRaTISaKHNA. 

It IS a remarkable feature in the explanatory gloss w Inch Professor 
Weber has attached to his edition of the VAjasaoeyi Prntisikhya, that 
he evinces much pleasure m schooling Kdty&yana for iotroducing irre- 
levant matter into his work, now upbraiding liim for bis remarks on 
the common dialect, which ought uot to have coucerned him m a Sfltra 
of this kind , then flodiog fault with him for treating of words which do 
not occur in the Vajasaneyi SambitA, and which, likewise, ought not to 
have troubled him Professor Weber has giveu us too in the begmning 
of his preface, a valuable collectiou of instances which in his opinion 
prove either that ICatyayana must have had before him a different ver- 
sion of the White Yajurveda than the one known to us or that he has 
botched on to his Frlti^dkhya a number of rules which, for his purpose, 
were out of place , or, to sum up in the words of the Indische Studien, 
afreaify referred (o tbat i^fydyana sftowa netCfter stiff nor practice 
ID his treatment of the matter edited and commented upon by Profes 
sor Weber But what would the latter think it Katydyana applied this 
very reproach to him ’ if he told Professor Weber that he did not even 
understand the character of the PrdtisakUya which he was editing and 
subjecting to all this learned criticism 

Let me then, take the place of ICdtyayana and maintain for bim, 
that lie IS not only tlie very same KdtySyana who wrote the Vdrttikas 
to Panini, but that hts VAjasaneji Pratisikhya has the double aim of 
being a Vaidik treatise as well as of containing cnfieisiiis on Pamm 
And let me, therefore, tell Professor Weber that since there is abundant 
proof ol this view in Kdtyayanas Vaidik work all his handsome epi 
thets are put out of court And this, I hold will also settle the question 
why we meet with so many Sutras m Katyayana which are identical 
with those of Panim,forwe shall presently see that this identity is 
merely an apparent, one, and, in reality, no identity at all 
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KaTYaYANA SOMETIMES REPEATS THE MORHS OF PANINI MERELY 
IN ORDER TO MAKE HIS CRITICISMS MORE PROMINENT. 

I will take this point up first, and show that Katyayana merely 
repeated the words of Panini in order to attach his critical notes to 
them, just as I sometimes literally repeated the words of Professor 
■Vfebet Tnetely lor the of ivwptowng ow him 

Papini says (I. 1, 60) ctdor^jmiii lopah “ This is not distinct 
enough,” I lieai Katyayana say ; hence he writes (1. 141) varnasyadarsa- 
nam lopah— Ptinint giies the difinition : (I. 2, 29. 30) tichchair udattah 
and jitehair aniiddttah “ So far so good,” I suppose Kdtyayana to saj ; 
“ but you give the necessary complement of these two rules in the 
words (1. 2, 31) ‘ sotiidltdrah swatitah*; I object to this definition, for the 
swarita would better have been defined thus,” tibhayavdn swaritah (K. 
I. 108— 110).— P. 1, 2, 32: tasyddtta iidattanj nrdhohrflStyOHt; but K. I. 
126 ; tasyadita udattam swarardhmatraut.—'P. VIII. 4, 67, 66: nodatta- 
stuaritodayam (with the quotation of a dissent on the part of Glrgya, 
IC&^japa, and G&lava) ; iiddtfad aduuddttasya swarttah. The former 
rule IS approved of bj KAtyayana, who repeats it literally, but the latter 
he words thus . iidfittdch chdimddttojit stoorttoni (IV. 140, 134) — P 
1, 8; irtnWiaHflSt/cavacIiajio ’«»«dst/coft ; but K I 75 i inukhhnundsikdha- 
rano ’nuiiastfrali.— P. 1. 1, 9 : tuli;dsj/ap» at/of satnrnant ” Would it 
not be clearer,” we hear KatyAyana say, ** to give tins definition thus: 
(K.1. 43) aajtjfl«osthd»abaroHasy<iprai/afMo7» sam»«n?»”-P. VI 1, 84: 
ekah pfirtaparayoU *, hut K IV. 49 : etkatfcaiu tittnroch clia.— P. 1> 66 '• 
tosminn ttt nirdtahte pfirvasyo. “Tins rule I adopt,” KAtyAyana pro- 
bably thought, (I 134) “ but for your next rule (I. 1, 67), fosindd tty 
nttarasya, I prefer the clearer wording’ (I 135) tnsutdd tty tittorasyd- 
rich, “and your shaslit/il sthdncyoyd (1. 1, 49), evidently a rule which 
you ought to have put with those two preceding PanbhAsliA rules 
which are its complement, instead of separating it from them by seven- 
teen otliei rules, I place it, therefore, immediately after these” (1. 136) 

I will not add more instances of the same kind ; they have all been 
carefully collected by Professor Weber; but he is far from perceiving 
that the identity between tho language of both authors is merely an 
apparent one, and that the additional words of KAtyAyana, either m the 
same Sutra or in one immediately folloa’ing, bift intimately connected 
with it, are so many criticisms on PAnini, which are even made more pro- 
minent by the repetition of a certain amount of Paijini’s -words. For to 
assume, oven \sItlioutany of the further proofs a Inch I shall adduce, that 
KAtyAyana first delivered his clearer and betterSQtras, and that PAmnl 
hobbled after him with his imperfect ones, Is not \ ery probable. 

FURTHER INSTANCES OP CRITICISMB OP IIIS I’RaTI&AKUVA 
ON THE GRAMMAR OF PaNINI THE YALGE OP THE CENSURE 
NVRICU PROl ESSOR WEDER ASSIDUOUSLY PASSES ON KaTYAYANA 

The following synopsis of rules is an extract from those I have 
collected lor the purpose of determining whether it could bo a matter of 
accutont Uiat tlio PnUtokliya SuWaa ol K&tyayana are, to a considerable 
extent, nothing but VArttikaa to PAijInl. 
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PiiniQi writes (VIII. 2, 87), **o« ahhyadane” wliicU rule proves 
tbatin his time om ^as not confined to Vaidikuse only ; but Katydyana 
writes (1. 18 anti 19), “ omfedrani vedcshu*’ and “ athakaram hhashyeshu ” 
No doubt if KatyAyana had not written with a direct glance at Panini, 
this latter rule would be out of place, but m this combination its origin 
becomes intelligible P. sajs (VIII. 1, 46), “e/it manije prahase Irlt.'' 
Though tills rule does not treat of the accent of lutmi/c, it ne\ertheless 
would follow from other rules of PAnmi, that tnanye is AdyudAtta in its 
combination with chi. This inference is emphatically corrected by K 
2, 15 : iiianye padaptirLfim sartatra Professor Weber, it is true, says 
that this word soruotro— ^hich embodies the’cnip/iosis of the censure 
of Katyayana— 13 meaningless* once more, no doubt, KAtyAyana has 
bungled through “ want of practice and skill *’ How much PAnini’s rules 
Vin. 1, 19 and 72, oiiinnti itasya cha, and amantritam pilrvam avulyam-- 
anavatj are the torment of commentators, may be seen from many 
instances in SAj ana’s Commentary on the Rig\eila K. improves them 
considerably by 11 17 and 18 • podopilrtom Amantritam ananarthe ’pad- 
ddati and tCHniiafitarn s/ms7ity elapadaiat— IC. writes II 22:Mifltir 
ddyiidottom : this rule again rouses the critical indignation of Professor 
Weber. “ Why,” he exclaims, “ is this word singled out (by KAtyAyana) ’ 
Assuredly, it is not the single kUn formation m the V. S ” My answer 
IS, because KAtyAyana had studied PAninl, and Professor Weber, it is 
clear, has not ; for PAnioi says. III 3, 96, that hhAU is antodAtta m the 
Veda; KAtyAyana therefore singled this word out with the decided 
intention of stating tint in the Vajasaueyi^SamhitA PAijini’s rule would 
be erroneous Tins instance, I hold, moreover, is one of those which 
add some weight to the proof I have already given, that PAnmi did not 
know, and therefore preceded, the VAjasaneyi*SamhitA.— K. says, II. 
48, devatativandwaui chanamantritAni; andliis words are a distinct 
criticism on P VI 2, 141, devatudwamlive cha —In rule VIII 3, 
36, Panini teaches that Visarjaniya may remain such (or, as the Sutra 
expresses itself, on account of pievious Sutras, may become Visar* 
yaniya), before sibilants, oi may become assimilated to the follow- 
ing sibilant But he committed the \enial offence of not stating that 
this latter alternative rests on the authority of ^AkatAyana, and the 
former on that of SAkalya Could KAtyAyana, therefore, forego the 
opportunity of writing (III 8) “pratyoyosarornon; Jinidt iSat/rnfAya- 
tioii,” and (III. 9), “awi/cArnm ^aJcalyah soshascshii” ?— In VI 1, 134, 
FAnini gives a comprehensive rule on the elision of the final s in regard 
to the Vaidik use of the nominative of tod “No,” says KAtyAyana 
(HI 14), “in the V S this elision occure before vowels only in two 
instances* so osliadhhnayoh”~K (III 22>8aysat>irrtiridoj(ifly4 rnsotir 
varivah, and thus criticises the imperfection of P’s rule VIII. 3, 54, 
idaya va.—Jn HI 27, adhvano rojoso rishah sprisas patau, he shows the 
clumsiness of P ’s rule VIH 3,52 pataa cha bahulam; in III 30, poroo 
onosonc, the imperfection of P’s VIII 3,51, panchamyah parav adhar- 
fJie;inIII 55, bhavibhyah anh sham samanapade, thnt of P’s VIH. 3, 
59,5dcJoprofyoi/ayoJi -In the Sutras III 56 and 57, KAtyAyana teaches 
that the intervention of ouiistyoro, 7c and r do not prevent s from be- 
coming s7i, if this change would have to take place otherwise. “These 
yules,” says Professor Weber, “have no business here, for SamhitAand 
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Pada-text agree in tins respect, and these rules are quite general gram- 
matical rules >" and m support of this argument he quotes UNata, who 
also points out the superfluity. The latter consoles us for it, it istiue, 
by the remarb that a man ebonld not complam if he found, honey though 
lie intended only to fetch fuel, or a fish though liis object were to fetch 
water, or fruits though he went out merely to pluck flowers. But as 
Professor Weber is not so easily consoled, and not so leniently disposed 
towards KatyAyana as Uvata is, I may tell him that these rules are 
levelled against PAnini’a rules VIII 3, 57 and 58, which omit to include 
r At II. 55, dtvandwam gendrasomapOrvam ptislitiynimynshu, Profes- 
sor Weber discharges a witticism. “None of the compounds ’’ (referred 
to in the Sutia), lie says, “occur m the V S. or the Sat, Br. . . . 
How 18 that to be explained*’ Did our Homer nod when he composed 
this rule? or did he have before him passages of the V S. which it no 
longer contains LProfessor Weber probablj meant to say, ‘ which was 
not the V S.we now possess']? oi is the text of our Sutra currupt, 
and have we to read another woid for soiuft?" I will try to relieve 
his anxiety by expressing the belief that this Sutra and the next, II 
5G, are criticisms on PAnim’s general rule VI. 2, 141, aud on Ins special 
rule VI 2, 142.— The rule of PAniui VIII. S, 107, siinah, is criticised m 
three Sutras of Kaly &yana 111 50, 60. 61, okorfit sh ; och chSpi iktat, and 
obhei oha, 

COINCIDENCES DETUEEV THE PRATIbAKHYA, AND THE VaRTTIKAS 
OP KaTYAYANA. 

Tlie VSrttika 3 to III. 3, 108 savs rorm/f Icniah ; K.I 37, hdretia 
cha '.both are identical in their contents, and complete Pimm’s rule III* 
3, 108. The same i emark applies to the VArtt ika 4 to P. Ill 3, 108, rtid 
tphahf and to K 1 40, m ephena c/m, in rcfeieiice to the same rule of 
PAnini — K. Ill 38, aJmrpotau repUain, poiots out au omission in P. VlH 
2,70. the same criticism isconvejed bj tJie V&rttjka 2 to tins Siitra of 
PAnini, abanlduidm patijodishu — K. Ill 12, liiiip mud* jitpare fills up a 
blank in P VIII. 3, 30, va sort , aud likewise a Vftrttika on this SOtra to 
tlie same effect, vd farpraharanc kbarpare lopah ’—P.’s rule VI. 3, 100, 
prishodarodini yathopadishtam, is criticised by IC III. 41 and 42, ukarahi 
diif de and ndse cha, as welt as by a VArttika to the former rule, which 
baa the same contents; duro dasanaaadahhadhyeshiltvam vaktavyani 
iittarapadudea chashtultain, — A VArttika to the same rule of P., shashar 
lifvom dafrida^osiitfarapudadeb s/((uttaiH cha, is identical m contents* 
with K. HI 40, s/iad d«snd<i«{ayoJ» samkhyavayorthayos cha both are 
criticisms on P. VI 3, 109. —The first VArttika to III, 2, 49, (improperly 
marked, like the tno others, in the Calcutta edition, as if these Vurt- 
tikas did not occur in tlie MahibliAslija), d«rnt> o/miio ’««anfi/asyo c/m 
fab saiiJiKlyflni, IS similar in contents with K‘llJ.47,ta6ghadanddam‘ 
borat : both complete P. Ill 2, 40,dil«/it hanah, — Tlie important omission 
in P.'s Sfltra VIII. 4, 1, rnsbaWiydn flo wall snindimpodc, is, nith almost 
a literal reference to tiieso words, criticised by IC.’8 III. 83, nsharcbhyo 
nakdro nakdram sanxdnapadc, and by Iiis Vdrttlka tO the former rule, 
rasJitUhyam natt'o rlUuragrahanam, . 
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I need not increase tbe foregoing quotations by a comparison of 
the contents of whole chapters of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhja with the 
analogous contents of whole chapters in Pamni For, though the result 
would be exactly the same as it has been m the case of our comparison 
between the Rik Prattsakhya and Panim's woik, e\en the isolated 
Sutras which I have contrasted in these quotations sutBciently 
show that Panini could never have laid his Grammar open to such 
numerous criticisms as he has done, if the work of Kat^dyana had been 
composed befofe his own My synopsis, moreover, shows that many 
rules of Katyayana become utterly inexplicable in his PratisSkhya w ork 
unless they he judged tti thetr uittmate connection with the Grammar 
of Panim. And, as it is simply ridiculous to assume that “ Homer 
constantly nodded ” in writing an elaborate w ork, w hicli evidences con- 
siderable skill and practice in the art of arranging the matter of which 
he treats, there is no other concliisiou left than that the Pratisakhya 
of KStyS^yana had the twofold aim which 1 have indicated above 

HIS PRATISaKH\A was WRITTEN BEFORE HIS VaRTTIKAS. 

There might, however, remain a doubt, as to whether ICatyayana 
first wrote his Prdtisakhyas or Ins Vdrttikas to Panini Two reasons 
induce me to think that his PratisAkliya preceded liis Varttikas In 
the first place, because the contrary assumption would lead to the very 
improbable inference that a scholar like Kdtyayana, wJio has given 
such ahundaot proof of his thorough knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, 
left a considerable number of Paniois rules witliout tho»e emendations 
which, as we must now admit, are embodied inliis Prdtisdkhya work. 

If we made a supposition of this 1 ind wc should imply by it that ho 
belongs to that class of authors who preseat their writings m a hurried 
and immature state, and upon an iftei thought, make tlieir apology m 
an appendix or an additional book If we assume, on the other hand, 
that he first w rote his PratisdkUya Sutias, which neither imposed upon 
him the task, nor gave him an opportunity, of making a thorough review 
of Pdnini, we can understand that they might have seduced him now 
and then into allowing himself to be earned away by the critical tend- 
ency which he afterwards fully developed in his Vdrttikas ; and we can 
then, too, understand why these Varttikas treat merely of those Sutras 
of Pdqml w hich w ere not included in bis former work 

FURTHER PROOF FOR THE PRIORITN OF THE GRAMMAR OP PaMM 
TO TOE VaJASANEVI PRATIfaAKUNA 
The hiitorieal arsament 

My second reason for this view is derived from a comparison bet- 
ween such of his Sutras and such of bis Vdrttikas as are closely related 
to one another. For If Wo examine the contents and the wording of 
either, wc cannot fail to perceive that some of KAtydyana’s Vdritllkas 
show an Improvement on some of his Sutras, and wo may Infer that 
they were given on account of this very improvement. Thus the VArt- 
tlkatoVIII 3, 30, quoted before, contains the word tvi, which Is not 
In the SQlras IlL 12 ; the Vdrttikn duni, iX.c,to VI 3,109 embraces 
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more formations tlian the Sutras III il and 42 ; the Vdrttikas 1-3 to 
III. 2, 49 do not contain, it is true, the word acjainhara alluded to in 
HI. 47-perhaps because it was already contained in this Sutra— but 
increase consideiahly the eontents of this rule ; the Vnrttika 2 to VIII. 
2, 70 treats of a whole Gana, while the Sutra III 38 merelj names its 
heading woid ; and so on Nor could we forego such a comparison on 
the ground that tlieie is a difference of purpose in the Sutras which 
are attached to the Vnjasaneji SamhitS, and m the VSrttikas, which 
are connected with Panini,— that, consequent!}, an improvement of the 
Vnrttikas on the PratisAklija need not tell on the chronologieal relation 
between both. Tor we haie seen that Katya}an’s Priitisakh}a does 
not strictly confine itself to the language of his Samhifi or even to that 
of the Vedas in genera! Already the instances given before would 
suffice to hear out this fact, m the appreciation of which I so entirely 
differ from Professor Weber’s views ; and a striking instance of this kind 
18 afforded by KatyAy ana’s Sutra III 42, quoted before. It treats of 
a case entirely irrelevant lor the VAjasaneyi SamhitA : tins case is 
taken up again and enlaiged upon in a VArttika to VI. 3, 109 and there 
IS no reason why the additions made in this Vnrttika might not have 
been entitled with eq^-'i right to a place amongst KAtvAvana’s Sutras 

that this -VArttika is later tlian this rule of the PrAtisAkhya work. 

It will readily be seen that I have arrived at the result of the 
priority of Pamm’s work to the PrAti4ikhja of KAtyAyana, in enti 0 
Independence of all the assistanee which I might liLe denved from 
my prey lous arguments I have liitlicrto nbstnined from nv i.i.L 
sellottlieirnid.heeause an infeienee musrgnin in strennS iMt be' 
able to show tint two entirely distinct imwo strength ir it be 
sard, lead to the same ffoal Such ", tb^ ease wTtI.“Sm‘o 
before us Per if w o now appeal, once more, to the imimrtnnf ? ^ 

tlon ^\hich Pitaiijali supplied vis, that the /i.rt.i >? 
grammarians Inv o no grammatical effect in tlio w ork o"pimni '"''.'J'®'' 
words, .bat If ngramm. nan use, niiiitnudf.o^V^,” "in 

tlio Ramo manner as lie did. Ins work inn<it i ranlni In 

ran.m-s uork.-wc need oulj ^o.nt to 

vanas Sutra I 27, m order to he relieved from any dmibt ha P? , 
grammar is prior to the Sfilra of KAtiAiam Timt i- » « ® 

In bis Sutras other teclinlcal terms’ those of P.bi'm’i'r””' 
matter of surprise, indeed, it Iseven less remarkable Jhnn it v^nm l 
under ordinary circumstances It wo consider Hint he me i 
Inventor or ns borrowing from older crammnpinnV '^ tnfiJo—cItlier ns 
the tcrmlnolog> of Pnniiil, In Ins ycry VArtUkns to 

think there was the least necessity for »i ono "ould 
ho raiglit have easily 'l™o 'vlthoutLch new tcVms 

Olni, In thoHcnse In which lie uses iliem’** Mi/ift, 

n ir«ITTP>H -tnhUkSrIfcitoMI i nt , ^ 

•4 from the comaenUrj of PaUnJall.— 
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Thus far mj literary argument on the chronological relation be* 
tween Panini and the Pritis^kbja works Tlie /ustonenl proof, that 
not only the work of Panini, but P««iot /iiuisclf, preceded, 61/ at Icost 
tttJo peueraf ions, the author of fftc oldest PiattsaUiya, requires, in the 
first place, the remark that by the latter designation I mean the Prati- 
sakhya of the PigNeda hymns 

Since Professor NVeber, m his introduction to his edition of the 
Vajasaneji-Pratisakhya has guen proofs that this work as well 
as the Atharva\eda-Prati^akhya— and I infer too, that oftheTait- 
tin^a Samldtd— are more recent th-in the Rik Pratisatliva, and since 
these reasons are conclusive to mj mind, I need not, bj tiie addition 
of other proof to that winch he has afforded us on this point, weaken 
the great pleasure I feel, in being able, for once in a wav, to coincide 
with him in his views 

feAUNAKA WAS NOT THE AUTHOR OP THE RIK PRvTIsaKHNA 

It IS necessarj, however, that I should, first touch in a few words 
on the question of the authorship of this Rik Pritu ikhra It is adverted 
to m the first verse of this work, in a passage which contains all the 
informatioin we possess on this point Tlie passage in question runs 
thus. “After having adored Brahma, ^aunaka expressed thechai-ac- 
tonstio feature of the Rig*vcda verses ’ 

Now, as It IS not unusual in Sanskrit w rilings for the author to 
introduce himself in the commencement of Jus work b} giving his name, 
and speaking of bireself >0 the third person, this verse alone would 
not justify us in looking upon the words quoted as necessarily contain* 
ing a mere report of Saunaka’s having delivered certain rules which 
another later author brouglit into the shape of the Rik^Pritis^khia as 
wo now find it But it must bo admitted, also, that it docs not ab* 
solutclj compel us to ascribe this work to 6aunaka liimaclf It Icav cs us 
freo to interpret its sense according to the conclusions which must be 
derived from the contents of the work itself 

These contents fiavc already requircilus tocstnhiisli the prion tj of 
PAijlnl’s Grammar to this Pralisakbja work If, then, vve find that 
Pfininl speaks of 6aunaka as of an ancient autlioritv,*’* while there is 
no evidence to show that the $»aunaka named m both works is not the 
same personage, tlicre Is from thepomt of view of roj formcrWitcrory* 
argument, a certaintv that 6aunaka was not tlie aullior of the Prdti&l- 
klija hero named ‘ Tins lofcrcncc, however, it roust bo admliied, 

KIrikt sJruO; etc.— paun/ih I fTWHTJT ^fr 

ctc.~Thc umo term ^ occurs In INUanJali 9 Kirlki to V ) 4 149 (sco note 131) . . . 

§T etc , when K*lyyats obserres 

*“ iv a, 103 gi yqa. ' ?^ i compimiw 

pago 115 

•** This is the rlow too oflttila thocomraontalor en this IViUslkby*. Ho 
9JJTI that hsaoska* oacoo 1 « OJontJOoiNl /’rthr Mko of moomberju^ Uta. 
flRljrhj 4x0 Mr Rcjnlcr a edition of the Rik P la the Jonnial AiUtjqse toL 
VIL (l*5«kMS3. 
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IS only entitled to be mentioned thus at the beginning of the historical 
argument, in so far as it may aftertvards strengthen and corroborate 
it, but not, if it had to be used in order to premise the conclusions which 
will ha^e to be drawn. 

ANOTHER WORD ON THE CRITICAL PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSOR WEBER 

Another preliminarj remark, also, must be devoted to the sweeping 
assertion of Professor Weber, already quoted, which is to this eflect, 
that “sameness of names can neveriprove the identity of the persons ’ 
who bear these names It la true lie qualifies this dictum bj adding 
after “ names, ” “like KatySyana,” blit, even with this restriction, I 
cannot convince mj self that literary criticism gams m strength by 
carrying Pyrrhonism beyond the confines of common sense. If great 
celebrity attaches to a name in certain portions of Sanskrit literature ; 
and if the same name re-occurs mother and himlred portions of this 
same literature, I believe we are not only free, but compelled, to infer 
that the personage bearing this name in both such places is the 
same personage, unless there be particular and pood reasons which 
would induce us to arrive at a contrary conclusion I thus hold that 
a crvUc has no right to obtrude his doubts upon us until he has given 
good and substantial reasons for them 

Alter this expression of dissent from the critical principles of 
Professor Weber, I may now recall the fact I have mentioned on 
a previous occasion (p CO), that there is a grammatical work, in a 
hundred thousand Slokas, called Sowpmlifl, whose author is Vyadi or 
VySli 1 know of no other grammatical work bearing tiiis name 
Sauprafia, nor of any other celebrated grammarian named Vyadi, 
Botli names, however, are not unfrequently met with m the 
grammatical literature Vyadi is quoted several limes in the Kifc- 
Prdttsdkhi/a, *’* and there is no valid reason for doubting that ho 
is there the same person as the author of the Sangraha. This 
same work and its author are sometimes alluded to in the illustrations 
winch the commentators give of the Sutras to Pdijini or the Vdrttikas 
of KatjAyana, **' and both, indeed, As I shall show hereaftei,, appear 
to haie stood in a close relation to the MaliAbliAsbya of Patanjali. 
We are, however, only concerned liere with one instance with which 
Patanjali illustrates the second Varttika of PAnini's rule II. 3, 66 

PATANJALI CALLS VyAni, DAKSHAYANA 

It is this; ** beautiful indeed ts Dakshuj/ana's creation of the 
Saiigrohn ” •’* 

*** Rik P III, 14 17 , VI, l2 , XIII, 12, 15 See Mr Regnior a Index dcs noms 
proprei to hia cdltloa of tho Rlk Pr&tia&kbya, « t VydU 

i« Patanlall a cotfimontary on Y 6 (of tho Calcutta odlttoa) to IV. 2 60 gives tho 
Instances I 1 I or tho KUsikH to M 3, 70 

This InatancO follows another which aaya “bcautlfnl Indoocl la Pdnfnl'a 
creation of fhlal Satra Virtllka 2 to II 8, 66 f^TTTTT —Patanjali 
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From it we learn, then, m connection with the information we 
already possess of the proper name of the author of the Sangraha, 
that Vjadi and DlkshS-yana are one and the same grammatical 
autliontj, Dlkshayana, liowever, IS not onlj a descendant of Dofcsfia, 
but of D(il shi also, and of the latter, at least in tlie third generation, 
while he may possibly have held a far more distant place in the lineage 
of this personage w’ho is so often named in the ancient literature. 
For PAnini, who deTines the term yuvau as the son of a grandson or 
of a more r'^mote degree in the lineage of a family chief,*** guesa 
rule in reference to this term, ‘which the principal commentators 
illustrate by the name of Dahshayaita. *’* 


”• Panim.lV. 1, 95* — ^Katyayana ^ 

Palanjali ^ | t ^1%: 

etc— Kisikfi 

•” P3ninl IV, 1, 162; «nnf 163 g gm, 1G4 

3313^, 165 • 

IV 1, 101 This saira Las do direct commentary by Patanjili, anti 

I shall therefore first quote- the KIsikt on it I 

fTTT 3 ?*nrs I n i i ^f 7 r?!T«g? in (iv 3 lo) 

(IV 2 80) gHTnrrf^-q h 11 *?ru7^3 1 

sngg: (comp IV. t, 94) — Qat theie IS no occasion for doubting tho gcnnincncss of 
tbis Sutra on account of tbero being no Bliaabya tO it (compare note 139), 
for Patinjali refers to it in his comment on the fifth Panllushi (in tho Calc 
od ) to 1 1, 72 and has also amongst others, tho instanco vu (ed 

Ballantyne, p 793) , PiribashS | ^ 

I I i i i 

I etc —That Daisbayaoa is the not tho son of DaLsbi 

Is sufficiently clear from the Ra^iLa jlsclf, since it refers to IV 1,04 Fortius 
reason it also gires as an iiisCanco of a tjuiaa to I 2, 66, besides tumft p f j. aod 
(omitted ID tho Calc ed ) the word ^TgRPlir-Patanjali contents himself 
avith the instance HT'hFhhj;. bnt it commences its conntor-instance toll 4, S3m 
this way ; tlflllMlRfcl I Wo must, consequently, consi- 

der it an inaccuracy when the same KAsiLa gives its counter-instance loll 4,60 
m these words Jn^filld | ^1%. pRlT I ^IsTPRII* 5^1 Tho Calcutta edition 
contiQuos it, and Dr Dochtlingk, of course, reprints It without a single remark 
In short, whcnoTCr wo open his discreditable reprint, wo understand perfectly 
well why he writes in his preface, p xsxriii “The Calcutta edition is Tory 
correct, so ranch so that only on the Tory rarest occasions have 1 had an opportunity 
of prcforrlog the readings of the Manoseripts. ’ 
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PaNINI is the sox of HaESIU he therefore preceded X YADI 
BY AT LEAST TWO GENERATIONS 

If ^ e now turn to Pfintnj lumsell, we lM\e it on tlie aut1ionf\ of Pa- 
tanjali that I is inotliei bore the niinei f Oaf •ihi And Dal shi a^aio, 
is on the all con int nialois t n a lulc of Pinim the female faini 

ly head of tl e progei 3 of Dakvha stHiiding in thesnno relationship to 
Daksha as the male family chief Dalshi, she is, m other words the 
oldest sister (iriddlio) of the latter peisonage’ * Vyildi, therefoie, 
was a near rclntive o/ 1 < niM», and Paniui must have preceded him by 
at least ttuo flcncratious 

VYaDI is QUOTED IN THE OLDEST PRaTIJsAKHYA PaNIM IS THEREFORE 
ANTERIOR TO IT CONFIRMATION OP PaNINIS PRIORITY TO VYADI 
BY THE LAGHDlARIBIlAbHANRlTTI AND PATANJALI 

Now Since the Rik PiatnfAkhja <iuotes Vjadi as we have seen on 
seNeral occasions and since the PiatiiJakhya of Kitjayana is more 
recent than this work I must leave it to the leadei to detei mine how 
many generations must in all piobability, have sepaiated Pnnini from 
the author of the Hil Prati4d hja on the one hand and from the author 
of the V jasaney i Pr iti4al hya and the Vai ttil as on the other 

After tins statement which I feai, is entirely fatal to a gi eat many 
chronological assumptions which lave hitherto been i egarded as fully 
established and to the cntuol and liiipiitsftc i tohic/i ficino been 
iuilt on these asssumptions it is not necessary —but it will nevertheless 
be interesting— to see tliat modern and ancient grammatical authorities 
contain additional testimony to the conclusion I have heie nriived at 
■When explaining the uncnlical condition of the Pariblilsh'l collection 
I pointed out that if they were looked upon as au iiulivisible whole, 
there could be no doubt that thev must bo latei than PXnini —since one 
of them uses the word PaniHiya I pointed out too, ti at the compilers 
of these collections Vaidjanitlm for instance, must liave taken this 
view of Iheir chronological relation to Plnini Now at the end of tho 

Kdriki to 1 1 20 eto 

•• lanini VI 4 148 *5 — 1 atanjvh | t 

(ms ^ ) (iv 1 C5) g’lfrr ^ 

5^ ^ctc— IV I 6 j —I iaika —IV 1 04 

I ^*1 I 2 00 ^ gu?: (^ l cro ^ i npllea 
In rrfircncc totlo j reccl ng Sutra Ic tl e cldistUn gl tor of a eniUson 

or a furtl er d scci dapt conillcrcd os Iho few le 1 ea 1 of tl o fan lly) -K4s ki 
(I •* a) ^ I ^*1 ^ inm i 

IJXRqr (llns MS S’» VIS 2440 ) tEW Viqfd \ ptpj 

I mA\ sj nn^ i mnifl si q iH n itid w i g 

^mrnaa (thus mb iho ms 62j ) 
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Lnqhup'irihhlsli'ivrttti we read tliat“Bome ascribe the composition of 
al! the Paribh^slns to the Muni Pi/nrfi”**® They must consequeiitlj 
have considered him as pnsleiior to Pimm 

I ^ill at once, howevei, ascend to the author of the Great 
Commentary. In illustr\tiD" the first Varttika to Pflniiii’s rule 
VI 2, 36, Patanjali writes down the folIovMng compound: Api^ala 
PAnmiya Vyadiya Gautamtyah *** It tells its own tale it names 
first the disciples of yjpisnli—of whom we know, through Pimm 
hira-elf, that he pieceded him- then those of Panini, afterwaids 
those of Vy'idi, and ultimately those of Gautama There can be 
no doubt that we ln\e here a sequence of grammarians who 
wrote one after the othei ; but, if any doubt still existed, it 
would be dispelled by the grammatical properties of the compound 
Itself ; for a Varttika to II 2, 34, teaches that— unless there be reason 
to prevent It the name of the more important pait must come first 
m aDwandwa compound, and foi a similar reason other Varttikas 
teach that, for instance, informing such a compound of the names of 
seasons, the name of tlie earliest season in the year must precede that 
of a subsequent one, ot in compounding the names of castes, they 
must follow one another m their naturil order;orin inakingaDwan 
dwa of the names of two brothers, the name of tlie older has precedence 
of tUo nam^ of the younger*** But as none of the grammatical 
reasons taught by Pimm lu pievious rules would compel the compo- 
nent paits of tiie compound alleged to assume another order tli in that 
which thev lia\e, wo c III only luterpret tlieir beqiienco m the mauuer 
1 liaio stated 


• • Lighiipanbliashavritti ^ I H 57TCi|PTcT (tke Orat Pan- 

bhisbi) 

Piiini M 2 33 -Kjtj-aiani 

— Pitinjaii TrfgrHTqji\5\7*qT'^ ^Tq% I 

’•’Panlin II 2 3t 3 (of tho Cilc ed ) ^ 

Patanjali ST«tV?T I — iarttiLa2 (of tbo 

Cilc ed) — Patanhh 

I — 'fi ti ka 5 ( f tbo (iiic cd j qijjf- 

qjqM'i'q’ir itaiijili qiJifqf q^Rqi^ qT»qH P zn?n3I 

— \4rttlfi0(ol Cho C.Ic oil WTI» — atnnjall 

sqjqR qfrqn i 

*■' uoUaria-ioi v ull h f>rinitiic If one part of tho componnd bclon^otl 
to tho words teehn c illy cnlled fir * ■* '<>*■ In such a ci^o tho base fq worild 

lisToprcctdtiicoofahxso cniUn^ m w On this aecoant tho 

names ot Iho threo g imman ns nikalya 01fcr»anl ^y4^i form la tho Rile 
PritUlkbya, XML 12 tbo dwandwa tsiIwid-f-saMi-sT 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN PaMM AND THE PHITSUTRAS 

PROFESSOR NIULLER HOLDS THAT THESE StlTRAS HANE PRECEDED 
THE GRAMMAR OF PaNIM 

The descent from the lieight of the Pratisalchjas^to the level 
plauiofthePIntsutras ^\onlcl almost seem to leqiuie an explanation 
Before I give it, however, I will refer to Piofessor Mullers Ancient 
Sanskrit Literatuie, .and state its opinion on the lelation of these 
Sfitras to Panmi It is contained m the following words ** * 

“ As to ^intanas PliilsulraB, we known with less certamtj to 
uliat period tliei belong A knowledge of them is not presupposed 
bj Plnmi, and the grammatical terms used bi <^Antana aie different 
from tliose employed bj Pnmm,— a fact from which Piofessor Boelit- 
lingk has ingeniously concluded that Sdotana must Iiave belonged to 
the eastern school ol grammarians As, however, these Sutras treat 
only of the accent and tiie accent is used in the Vedic language only, 
the subject of ^vntana’s work would lead us to suppose that he was 
anterior to PXnmljtUougU It would bo unsafe to draw any further con* 
clusi'on from this ’ 


REPUTATION OP THIS NHEW 

Once inoic I am unable tonssent to the arguments of my learned 
predecessor on thissubject If the Knowledge of a work, ns lie admits, 
is nut pre supposed by Puqinl, it would seem to follow that Buch a work 
is not anterior but posterior to bun, since it is scarcely probable that 
be could have ignored the information it contains ^ol 1ms Professor 
Muller gneii any evidence to show that the contents of the Phitsfitras 
nre rcstiicttd to the Vaidik tangiingc only On the contrary, the great 
bulk ol the w Olds treated of m tbeso Sutras belongs with equal right, 
uikI, in some respect, with mucli greater right, to the cl isslctil language, 
In preference to that of the Vuidik hymns or Biubmanas Aiul as uo 
word can bo pronounced wiiliout an Accent it is not liitelllgiblo why 
sueh a iieilisc wlioulU not be of ns great Importance foi the student 
who rtelics the Mali ibtilrata ns for the priest who rends Iho Rlgvcda 
poetr\ riqiiii liiinself has, indeed einbiaced in his rules on accentua- 
tion a great number of words no trace of wJiieli occurs In the Sarnliltils 
But even if iho statement made bj ProfcHsor Muller were uoobjectlon 
nbh why kIduLI It follow that an author who— 'und bccauso lio writes 
on a \nuUk subject, must, or iseven IlkUj to, bo anterior to an author 
who ire its of the classleal litemture ■» And morover treated of 

both 


A DQLllT AS TO TUP INOt NLIT\ OF UR. HOI IlTl ISOK 

As Utile ns I can nlopl, on Iheso premises, ibo conclusions 
Prof MlilUr draws, HO little can I Join in thceoini Ilmen ts lio (rays to the 


** Aackat bA&«krit LU«rattire. p US 
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mgenviitj of Dr. BoehtliDgk*** Foi since Pfinim himself, as I have 
shown before, makes use of the terms prothoiiiM, dwtthja, tiitUja 
ehnturthi, etc , and of atitig, atig (id the sense of an instrumental in the 
singular),**® all of which are terms of the eastern grammarians, and 
as e^erione knows that Fanmi did not belong to them, I can see no 
ingenuity in assigning Santana to this school on the sole ground of his 
having used terms which differ fiom those of Plnmi; especially when 
these teims have no grammatical influence whatever, like the anuban- 
dhas of Panini, and are uot distmctl3 defined in the commentary as 
terms of the eastern grammarians.*** 


Asm the case of the Calcatta edition of Pimm, anti of the Unnadi Satras the 
edition of the Phitsufcrasalsowaseotrostodbjnr BoehtliDg'h to his coraposttor 
•who reprinted the test of these Sdtras from the Calcntta edition of the SiddbSnta- 

banmndi.— The difflcalties offered by these Sfltras are not inconsiderible, and might 
have yjeldLd good materials for many re narks Dr Boehtlingks Commentary on 
them consists of 33 lines, which contain the sabstanee ofnbont 12, ne-irlj all of 
which are insignificant Even his very small ludei to the sltris is imperfect, for 
it omits the Sfitra which he mistook for a part of the commentary on 

IV 13, and the Sutra which also he has reprinted as if it were a 

portion of the commontary on IV 13, thongh he himself is donbtful as to its proper 
position there lie professes, too to have given an Index of the contents, ‘ for 
those who mean to parsue (he subject But as one of the littee, I had to make a 
thorough Index of all the technical symbols in the Sutras, and also of a good number 
of real words which occur in the commentary and text, bnt which, in aeeordanee 
with his notion of an Index or through bis nsual inaocnracy, are omitted in his Index; 

n IS, IV 15. ^ !V 13, 1 2, WFsI 1 4, IV U, 

HI lO, ^11 22. II 22. I 21, flfen II 8 atd very many 

more Of compoands he has never enabled the reader to find the latter part; and 
snch general terms as etc , which are as indispensable 

for a student as the individual words themseUes, are of course, also omitted And 
all these remarks are suggested by the edition of a te^t which comprises no more 
tbanSSsfitras It is of course needless for me to add that the trouble of consult- 
ing or usiug a aery valnable commentary on these 'fitras the P/iUsutra ruti, docs 
not enter into the plan of an editor whose activity in editing gram nsticaf Sans&rit 
texts only consists in putting the printed Calcutta works into different type 
*" See notes 107, 220 and PIiiidi VII 3, 103 

Dr Boebtlingk enumerates the terms which induced him to draw the in- 
ference allndeil to by SIQller, that Santana belonged to the eastern grammarians , 
and he adds also the Sutras where they occur, viz ST? II 4, 10 26, STT If 3^ 

I 1, II IS, ^ II to. ^ n 25 Amongst these does 

not occur in the text of the SQt^ of Bhattop, but is a wrions rradni'; mentioned 
by him in his commentary, which reports on fhi# various rmdinj that it is a term of 
the eastern grammarians The text of bis Siftras has instead of As to 

the other quotations givcu by Dr Bochtlingk not one tells us that these terms are 
terms of the eastern grammarians Thero was consequently, not a particio of 
evidence to draw from them that lufereaco which he so positively draws It Is a 
mere guess the probable earrcctness of which is corrobomteJ, but by such evidence 
as never occurr^ to him. , 
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ANAtOay BETWEEN THE PHIT&OTRAS AND THE PBATIbAKHYAS. 

Tlie real reasons for tins assumption* w Inch I share in, must, in ray 
opinion, be sought foi elae^lieie; and as they are connected with the 
question of the chronologica! lelation of the Plutsutras to PAmm, I o,ill 
first explain win I speak of them aftei the Piatisukloa woiks. 

It IS because they stand on the same linguistic ground as the latter 
writings, and because it was safer tosuivev tins gioiiud in the wider 
field of the Pnvtisakhya literature than iii the nariow' piecinots of the 
Sutras of 6^ntana. Tins having been done, we need now meielj recall 
the results obtained. 

FDRTUEU ANALOGY BETWEEN THE PIIITsOTBAS AND THE PRaTI&'KHYAS 

We have seen that the PrAtisAklijas represent the mechanic treat- 
ment of the language, unlike P\ijmi’8 method, which is organic and 
shows the growth and life of the language he spoke The same is tlie 
case in these Plutsutias Whereas PAiunl endeavours to evplain in the 
accent of words bj connecting it with tlie propeities of tlie word,— 
whereas he seeks for organic lotos in the accents of uncompounded or 
compounded words and, onlj reluctantly* as It -wore, abandons this 
path whenever ho is unable to assign a general reason for bis rules,— 
the PhiV®^itraa, like the PrutisAkhjas, deal merely with liie readj -mado 
word, *** and attach to It those mechanical rules which bewilder and 
contuse, but must have been well adapted for an intellectual condition 
fitted for admiring the PrAti^Aklija works Thej belong, m my opinion, 
like the PrAti^akhjns, not to the noiinshiog times of Hindu nutlquit}, 
but toils decadence 

In the second place, wo have seen that on the ground whicli is 
common to both, the Prilti^tklijas possess a far greater amount of 
linguistic material than rAniiu does ; and wo had to cuiicludo that 
PAi)lm cowld on no account have Ignored tlio knowledge they enu- 
vejed, had they existed before his time Precisely tlm same remark 
applies to iho little Irealiso of ; for, brief as it is, It Is rlchei in 

many respects thin tlio oimlofloiis chapter which PAninl devoted to 
the same subject , and it would bo inconceivable that PAnInl should 
bring forward Ills rules, so much more incomploto In snbsfoHCC than 
the PhiisCitnis, had they been the precursor of Ills woik. 

but, thirdly, we were compelled to ailmit that, at leant, one of 
tlio Praii«\khyan, that of KAlyAynnn, was written with the* direct 
inlcntloii of completing and criticNing PAqinl ; and I may hero olisorvc 
that rrofes^or Weber has, with xtry goovl rrisoiis. nsslgned to this 
grammarian u place wlihtn tho l^stcrn school These features loo 
chamcicrise tho tnict of ^tntnna ’ ‘ 

sAvtana nri.oNOs to the ENSirus orammariana 
S ome of his rtiUs are lUllvercd wUh the evldc nt piirjiosp of crltlcls- 

**• I blt*Qlr», 1 I HfriS-h «^id — •Ililf'-Otrovfiltl • . 

(eomp Titi ! 5 fV?; I (comp pio. I 5, (Cj -Cowparo Also 

tbo C&4 of note 2^5 
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ing Pigini, and we meet on one occasion witli the remark of the com- 
mentator that the eastern Qmiiiiiiar)a»s point out the difference bet- 
\\eeo a rule of Panini and one of ^liitana, when the context m which 
this passage occurs leaves no doubt tliat tliey meant a criticism on 
Panini And from this remark alone I should conclude that Santana 
was one of tlieir school, while, from all tliese reasons combined, I draw 
the infeience that he must ha\e written after Panini. 

I will give some proof to substantiate this % lew, and to show, more- 
over, that theie are grammatical authorities in India who expressly 
imply the view heie taken of the posteriority of these Sutras to Panini. 

BHATTOJIDl^HITA MAlVPAINS THAT THE PHITS&TRAS 
ARE POSTERIOR TO THE GRAMMAR OP PAMM 


According to Panini a rule, VI. 1, 213, a word thhtja would have the 
udfitta on the first syllable ; Bliattojidikshita, in his comment on the 
P/i»fsntras, quotes this rule in order to show that Slntana gave his 
Sutra I. 5, with a Mew of stating that Panini’s rule would not apply 
to this word**® He quotes the same rule of Panini for a similar 
purpose when he comments on I. 18,**® for, according to this rule, 
nri/a is not udatta on the first, but on the last 6;y liable; and also in 
his comment on IV 8, for, according to this Sutra, the words Ulya, 
8ilchya{martija),dh<intja&iid lanyd, are not udatta on the first, but 
swarnta on the last syllable ** ' On the rule I 7, Bhattoji reports that, 
m the opmiou of certain grammarians, Santana gave it in order to 
“fcifl” Paijim’s rule VI 2, 2*** Santana’s aule I 23, Bhaltoji says 
contravenes PAnini’srule VI 1,197*** And it is the same gramma- 
rian who, when explaining that snfm, as a part of l^aotana’s rule IV. 
13, IS udAtta on the last syllable, reports* “The eastern grammarians 
inform us that saho in Panim’s rule VI 3, 78, is udatta on the first 
syllable, “ and he adds the advice. “ ffiink putlfintlno 


**’P5nmi, M 1,213 «T#TS?rn — PliitsAtr*, I, C — Dhatto- 

Phitsfifra, 1 18 BuatlO]icI 

(IH 13) ^ JTfei ^r?r SfT^ (wbero lio vo'djn^ «uflJcienC/y indi- 

.catG 3 Bhattoji 8 view of tho chronological rcIa*ion between bSntana and Pdntoi The 
saroo rule Is gnen by kfityayaoa tn his Virttika to Panini III 1, 103) 

• frRTHT 31^ ^ I ^ — Tho PhitsfllraTylltl 

rcadi tnls tOtra 

“• PbUsfltr* I 7 fly-! — Uhatlojid I 

(conui Pin M2 2) S'lDIV^-ld 

•** Phltsatr., I 23 Hhattojid 27S?I ^7^ I ^ 


.. I ^ (conp Pill Ml 107) 

* • Phluatra 1\ 14 not IS) — BhattoJ d 

I *5^ I I I I ^ ^ ^ 
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evidence m the arguments of Dr Boehtlingk, as regards tlie relation 
of ^^Qtana to the eastern grammarians, of Ins having followed the advice 
of Bliattojidiksliita 

NfljjojiWmtta says that '* tht PJiitsuti os lohcii constdo ed in reference to Pa >tnt 
are as if they wet e made to-day 

Of equal importance with these observations of Biiattoji, is a pas 
sage 111 the notes of Nagojibhatta on Kaiyjata, when the lattei accom- 
panies the gloss ot PalanjaV to Kat>fi>aoa’s YAttliUa G, to Panuw 
VI 1, 158, with his own remarks Foi Nagojibhatta, after having 
observed that a rule of Panini would contain a fault when compared 
with the standard of the Pliilsutras, pointedly winds up with the 
following words “But, on the other hand, these Phifsiifrns^ when cok- 
sidercd in icfcreiicc to Pontnt, are as tf they were vwclc to clay 
It is clear, theiefore, that the best Hindu grammaiians, too, looked 
upon these Sutras not only as not anterior to Ptlnmi, but as quite 
receut, when compared with his work 


(Pin VI 8 78) I — T'le statement of th» 

PrSnehas ineutioned by Dbat(oJI<likshita is that of Patanjah in liis commout on 
M 8 78 V \ n* Kaijyala la relcirm:; 

l\ 12 oUcr\cs f^Rrar But this rofereneo of 

Kaijjata by no n oils admits of tbo conclusion that holootol upon Piimis rule 
as wore recent than tins Phitshtra tor this rule is not concorncil with tlio aocent 
of^, It Is PataiO^U who alludes to it ami Kaljjota comments in tho words 
alleged on Xatanjah notonPAnini 

’ * NirttikaO (of tho Calc c<I > to AT I lo8 ^TR^RHIT^IT- 

— I itanjali I 

*nR I I TrRi I 'rRt II I qiTT^RTf 

RfH I fen hh 1 I iFdoRT I RrMtiRf i 

1 sn tl 4 2» R 1?^ i ^ I 

I Tr — AirlliVas 7 (of lh‘o Calc cd ) 

RRn ^ ’R'^nrmT^VnTurn pataojaii 

ikdiHi I I rlfTiuRf I RtdliRt I w ^fir 1 «nu-^ 

I R?r«renmn 1 i Rfvrfhr^-Knij lata on tlio prccodiiig 

lumstgea f^fdTVjrf^ I I tn^fTTR I tFT«ruftArTR!I 

— '4gol«blia(ta i ^ (» * H- 

sQlra IV 10) Sr^ftl^ldl | RiRtR: ^TT^ffaf ^ (1 1 ItaQtra 11 2l)Ra7f 

VR* I RTS tr^rfri «FtfM sPr ^ t irji inftnf 

VTon tn^dTVjlIcflf?! itTR RTWrq— Tho IhHaOtrall 5l rert^cd toby N4pi>. 
jn b»((*, u r. ad diff rt ntly In lthst(oJI « lost ff.in that of thn V flttl I sal J ,ln 
rcallnga with their comm'-ntary. In onlorto lltuatrato at tl o sanio tiron tho naliirt 
of the cotoinAnUry as compartd ■wUU that ol m»a(\njl Tho latter read* 
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OHROXOLOGIO VL TIELATFON BKTWREV PAN^INI AND YASKA 

PROEESSOR mOlLER HOLOS TUVT PAMM IS ANTERIOR TO NAsKA 

On Ydslci, Prolessoi Miillei expresses liimself thus.**® 

“Tlieie arc some discussions m the beginning of tlie Nirukta wliicli 
aie of the liigliest interest with legaid to etymolog>. Y hile in Greece 
the notions of one of hei greatest thinkers, as expressed in the Crat^* 
lus, repiesent the %eiy infanc\ of etjmological science, the Brahmans 
of India had treated some of the Altai piohlems ofetjmologj with the 
utmost sobiiLt}. In the Prltisakhja of Katj lyana ue find, besides 
the philosopliical di\ision of speech into nouns, >erbs, prepositions, 
and pai tides, anothei division of a puiel} grammatical nature and 
CNpiessed in the most strictlj technical language ‘T’‘ci&s with their 
congugntioml toimmations; Koniis, derived from verbs h^ means of 
KutsuHixes ; Noiuis, derived fiom nouns bj means of taddhita*snffi\es, 
and foil! Kinds’ of compounds,— these constitute language’ [Vijas Prit. 

I 27.] 

“In the Nuukta tuis divison is no longer consideied siiflicient. A 
new^ problem lias been started, one of the most important problems in 
the philosophi of language, whetliei all nouns are derived from verbs? 
No one would deny that ceitain nouns, or the majoritj of nouns, were 
derived from verbs The early grammarians of India weie fiillj ngieed 
tliat / nrtri, a doer, was derived from f ri, to do; pndin/ n, a cook, fiom 
pnch, to cook But did the same applj to all words’ Stkntilyana, an 
ancient giammaiian and philosoplier, answeicd the qiiosion boldly m 
the afUi mative, and he became the founder of a large sciiool, called the 
Nflnnkfns(oi Etvmologi^ts), who made the veibsl origin of all words 
the leading principle of all tiieincsearches” •*’ 

And commenU 1 — The Pint 

sfltrav fitti roads sij'fidi ^ comments ^Tjf^TrRnTT 

i i I ii 

I II I I I ““f may quoto 

'V’'anuvihr/rj Wfg'S'Ktc.’. ’« 

nilsunderitandmg of it With regani to the accent of tho Mord Sjflllie writes 
ITP^ ^ vng: TI esc words 

need not moan that Cilrgrya tho predecessor of PJnini dwlucts from Phltsatra I 1, 
thoacceiit of^lRlj Ijnt they maj — and I concladc, do — mean ‘Bitico, according to 
tho opinion of GSrgya ajitt f-' an indivisible baso^ir a base which must not lio 
analysotl , compare note 21S) its accent is the u luttu on tho last syllable agreeably 
to Pliitsfltra T 1 —Tho last refercnci. therefore would belong to S-lyana not to 
OSrgya and tho only inference wc might be allowed to draw from tho words of 
Siyans wouH be that flfirgra looked npon o^ni as an UnnUdi-forraalion feomparo 
p 131) an I iiorliaps— but not necessarily —that already In his time thcro Lxisted 
a rule on accentuation simil ir 1 1 j iirjwi t to that of tho Phitsatraalloged Itianot 
admissible' therefore toaldnco this pissa^o in proof that in fivyanas opinion tho 
Phljsfltros were kno«n to OSrgya 

*"• Ancient Sanskrit LUcratnri p Itkl 

•’•In tho continuation of this passage Professor 'irillcr gives tho statement 
Blaiilar tn that which is containwl above on pago 131 
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[t w siilBcieiUh clear fiom the pieoedmg \Aor(ls that Pjofessoi 
Mullci coiisider«! YasKa as nioic leccnt thin KAtj;l>ana, ami since he 
liunseU admits (see above u 148) “that theie is nothing in thefltvleof 
the Pratisdlvh j a composed by ICiltj ay ana that could be used as a tenable 
aiguineifit win Katjajana, the aiithoi ol the rivtisakhya, should not 
be tiic same as Kutjajana, the conteiupoiai j and cutic of PAnini, 
he must also consider the aiithoi of the Niiukta as subsequent to 
pj\nmi. 

liefutation of Hits tirii 

To refute 1 m 8 view on the lelativo position of KAtyMana and YAsUa, 
we need now meielv point to the facts with which we ate alieady 
lamihar. MuUei a leason lot Yaskas posteriority to K^tyivyana is 
founded, as we sec, on the assumption that the problem of the denva- 
bvUU OY wow denv ability of nil woviws flora \evbs liad not yet been 
proposed in the time of KatjAyana But whence does lie know' this*^ 
The Pralisakbya of KatyAyanais wo suCBcient testimony for establishing 
this theory When KAtyuyana there says tliat nouns are either nouns 
derived from verbs, or nouns deuved from nouns,— either knt or 
tuddhita deiivatives,— he has already said too muchni a work of this 
kind, which has uotliiug to do with the oHgm of words, and which alludes 
to tills and otliei mattei, foreign to a PrAtisdkliya Itself, only tocausc, 
and in so frtj'os. It concerns its other purpose, v/*, that of criticizing 
PAniiii. Whetlier oi not thercfoie it dealt witli a problem such as 
that of which Mullei is speaking, is merely a matter of chanoo. 

» But this pioblem itself, as wo have seen, is epitomized in the toim 
Agiammanati who uses this term shows at the same time 
that be is cognizant of tint division between the old grammarians which 
Yaska describes For whichevei side he espouse, lie’lias expressed by 
the term iimu'di, that there ire kill derivatives which aie of an excep- 
tional kind ami which -are looked upon by some as being, stuctly 
speaking, no deiivativc-. at all Now, I have quoted several instances 
'whicli ptove that lOitvAi’ana dealt, w^jtli the question of Unnddi vvoids 
Ilencc lie itfls aware of that pioblcin discussed in the Nirukta; it was 
not “anew pioblem” to him ; and nil tho Infeiences that may or may 
not be built on its absence in tho Vftjasaneji-Prdtisdkhya become 
invalidated at once 

- But the knowledge possessed by PAnini, of this problem itself would, 
of course, not prove.anj thing as loins priority or poSicrionty to YAska, 
who speaks of It it leaves this question just where wofliulft, and wo 
iwMst seek for other ov hlencc to scUlo U * _ . 

TaRKA is named by pAmni. 

Such, I hold, Is Afforded by the fact that Pdtjlni knows tho name of 
Ydska, for he teaches the formation of this word and heads a Oaija 
withlt,*** And as^wo know fit present of but ono of real YAska In the 
whole ancient Utcratwre, a doubt ns to tho identity of tho author of the 


"VJnlni. 11 1,63 




Yaska and pa^ini on tIie prepositions. iji 

Nirukta ajicl the family chief adduced by Panioi, would ha\e flist to be 
suppoited with plausible arguments before it could be assented to. 

A second and equally strong reason is, in mj belief, afforded by the 
test I have established above, ou tlie ground of thegiamraatical sanjnas 
which occur in Panini’s work. 

YASKA on toe PREPOSITION'S., 

' PAN’INI ON THE PREPOSITIONS, 

A.mongst these terms there is one especialfy which allows 'us to 
judge of, the relative position of Yaska and PAniui, viz., the term 
iipnsnf’fja, prefix or preposition. Panini employs it in many Sutras; ho 
does not define it ; it must consequently have been in nse before lie 
Wrote. I'nsfca, hov, ever, outers fully Into the notion expressed by It, 
as wo ma^ conclude fioin the following woids of his Xuukta:— **’ 

“’Nirnkla, 1. S (iccordlng to the c«1i(ion of Professor Roth) Tj irlRifT 

TTOnf 

dHqWtl tr^ R I 

q arfd^iwiHfd g 

sqtfR l%f^!iRrafqT Jirfli^rwi 

qfffit sNig^lTqqRqfsii^ 3^f^a;qi».-— 

Of the coniaeatary of Darga oa this passage I«aI>jo<n hero only those passages 
which arc required for a JiistiQoatloaof my traoslatioo, and of tho losCaucos added 
to tlio text of Ydsku <MS. E. 1. H„ 20«) • qmr' I t qitT.nqra^Ifq 

.qts»4: i ^ 

11...^ I qqi: <»*<?) q^rof nwo; i \ traR^ 

(*»c}| g ^ i i q n i: 1 «f|!I5FRT ^4: t tprrg'RPTq^wqf: q^Tqf | fqjJdiRmfq 

H i qR-^ i druufffid iTpqi \ qr^q^rq: 1 gTqi ip^r qmrqqrct* 

^5lf5iqiq! 11. ..11 vnfq J q 

qT|^q aq^inq^fq^qi: ^qnfq qj: qq^rfd^vq^ I 

qwic- qR4n:4 1qi><m q 11...11 trr ^qqfnv 1 qwr 1 w ql^rf^Rr 1 qjqffnfq ipq# 
II... q q ^'qaw srrRi^RqR 1 qqtif^ 4ldi3iRn^4d*--i^i6is4?q qiRrrtRqqifg: 1 smq:l 
qinpi: II 1 I) Hdl 1 qfqqq ^Rr If 

qiRi g I 1 11 jnRrirrqq; 1 

RrqqV I ^edgnii 11 sq^Rr f^fqq^iqfqi I h ^ 

snfq^Rqqr? 1 n ^R? ^^ftqrwJqrf 1 qtfqarrq- 

qrsgs I f q n^ i gnn^ i rf t P i 11 tiRqfk Ri«qw(*iMHi^i 1 ^■ 

nHyJl-qit qng 11 '^ifd ^*inRig 1 Jtfq’^sfq wPt 1 ■qsqisfq 11 Trgqq^ j 

TRTmrfqqqR I T^inq^ iqfifq »i54i*iwm? jqftqiqqfff^ ij^frgqRwrqnn? i^qq 

qi I wfqRreRt I sjf^RrRfq 1 wr? 1 qron^qiq'^ ■odK ^mggTq TT 1 ^ 

wq frT*q: tRWqj^^nqiq^ sTqqflRt i qq q l < ihmII feqr^^fq rran T.1.6J, 

qfq^ y ^ q qqfi g ! ftiqiqtq qinr q qq*7n^ ^ fafqrjraqq qTqrsqiTqis^nfifq* 
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“Sakatayana sajs that ‘tU® piepositioiis when detached (from 
noun or verb) do not distiuctlj express a sense, ’ but Gaig}a mamtams 
that ‘ they illustrate the acUon which is the s use oxpiessed bj a noun 
01 lerb (m modifiin? it), and that their sense is lauous (even when 
they are detachfd from a noun or verb) ’ Now tliej express (even in 
their isolated condition) that sense winch inheres in them; it Is this 
sense which modifies the sense ol nuoun oi \eib Tiie pieposition 
« expresses the sense of limit (c g , up to the mountain) , pin and porn ^ 
expiess, the reveiae of ti (c {/ gone /'orth oi atumj) , abhi, the sense of 
towauls (c ly , gone toionufs— in a fiieutUi sense , pioti, tlie reierse of 
alhi (e (/ , gone ogoinst) ;a£» and sir, excellence (e i; , navingJimc/i wealtli, 
an eaJcenejitBiabmana), nii and dur, the leieise of these tw^/ (eg, 
having VO wealth, a bad Brahmana) , nt and am, downwarduess (c g , he 
takes doioii) , nd, the reieise oHhese two (ei7,he takes up) , saiu, 
junction (c <■/, be takes tof/efhei) ; tit and npo, tiio reveise of sam (e,g , 
he takes riitinp), aiiif, similarity oi being after (eg, having a smnfai 
appeaiance, he goes after) , apt, co exiJ^tencc (e 0 , let it be a di oj) of 
butter, a drop of honey) ;*®® upa, excess (c^, he is born ngain) , pan, 
smroumbng (c g , he puts toimd), ad/n, being above and supeiiouty (o g , 
he stands over, a supi emc lord) In this manner they express various 
senses, and these have to be considered “ 

This passage records, as we see, besides the definition of Y&ska, the 
opinions of Sikatayaua and of G^igya; it is silent on PAnini Yet how 
much more complete and scieutinc is fits treatment of the piepositions ' 
Durga, the commeotatoi of YAska, feels tins defect in Yaska, foi at the 
end of his gloss he says “njMisnroos can only be joined to a verb, not 
to a noun , it 18 theretoie only through the mediation of the former 
that they can ascend also to the lattei”{ei-, in So far as nouns are 
derived from \erbal roots) 

Panlni teaches that the Hrst and geneial category to Avhich preposi- 
tions belong, is that of nip^tnsor particles lie then continues, that 
they are i(pflsar< 7 as when they arc joined to ** \erbal action ” (* c , to a 
verb), pafis, it the \erbal roots to which they aie attached become 
dexcloped into a iiowD , and that they aie frttmmpictvachoniyns if they 
are detached and govern a uouo *• Of such a distinction there 
is no trace in the Nirul ta, which stops, as we see, at the specu 
lations of Sikaf ijana and Gdrgyn, both predecessors of Paniiii Noi 
can the meanings which Ydslia assigns to the [irepositions, so f ii as 
completeness IS concerned, be compaved to those we meet with m the 
rules of Panim ^Wii, foi instance, has with lutn not only the sense 
inentiouccl by Ydska, but that of “towards, by (severally), with logard 
to, nti, tliat of "exccncnco and transgression , opn, that of “excep- 
tion, oiin, that or^“iu consequence of, connected with, less than 
towards, by (severally), xyitU regaul to, to the bhaio of , ’ pj nti, the 
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sense of “towards, by (severally), regard to, to the share of, instead 
of, in letiirn of pan, the sense of prafi, except in tlie two last mean- 
ings, and that of an “expletive;” offhi*, tliat of “supenoritj and of an 
expletive ” *** 

PaMM is I»0STER10R to YAIsKA 

It seems impossible, therefore, to assume that Yaska could lia\e 
known the classes of upasa}ga as defined by Panini, and their meanings 
as enumerated by him wlien he wrote the words before quoted But 
not knowing the grammai of PAqini, is, in the case o' Ydska, tanta- 
mount to having preceded it f 


CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION’ BETWEEN PANIM AND BUDDHA 

Though YAska be older than Ptnini, and Pinmi older than Katyt- 
^ana, there still lemains the mjsterj as to the era of Panini No nork 
of the ancient htenture, witliin my knowledge, gives us the means 
of peuetratiog it But as tlie remotest date of Hindu antiquitv, winch 
nnj be called a real date, is that of Biidd/m’s death, it must be of 
interest to know whether PaniQi IS likelv to have lived befoie or after 
this event 


isak^amum is not mentioned by p1m.ni 

Not only' is the name ohSnf yowiiin, or Sakjo, never adverted to 
m the Sutras of Pdnini, **’ but there is another fact connected with 
tins name which is still more remarkable 

nirnAna 

The great schism winch divided ancient India luto two liostile 
creeds, centres in the notion v%liicli each enlertaiued of the nature of 
eternal bliss The Brahmanic.Hindus hope that their soul will ultimate- 
ly become united with the universal spirit, vvJnch, in tlie language of 
tlic UpanioUads, is the neuter Brahman ; and, in that of the sects, the 
srfpnjrne , n Ax? tsCkes tlte plftee <jl this (iittlosopitics} sod impenjunaf 
god And however indefinite this god Brahman may be, it is neverthe- 
less, to the mind of the Bialimanic Hindu, an cntitu The final salvation 
of a Buddhist is entire hoh entttif' This difference between the goal of 
both created tint deep and irrcconcilcable antagonism which allowed 
of none of the rompiomisi, which was pO'>sible between all tlie sliades 
and degrees of the Brabmanic faith, from the most enlightened to tJie 
moat degenemte The various expressions for Kitcrnal bliss in the 
Bialinmmc creed, like opororj/fli, iiiof sfto, luiifcti, fii/isreynsa, all mean 
either “liberation from this eailhly career’ or the “ibsolute good ,” 

Coniparol 4,81—07 

*•» Tlic formation ?rTFl occurs m three Oanas , as a Ucriratno frvm with 
tTsr mlhcnaiiatoIV I 105 withSlItolN 3,05, hut there it htcomis ilouhtfuf, 
through the difference m the readings of the VISS and as a dcri%ation from 
with ia the Cana to IV' 1,151. 
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tUey tlieiefoie nnply a couthtion of hope, Tlio absolute end of a 
Buddhist IS without hope ; it is mtvana oi extinction This woidmeaiis 
liteially “bloiini out;” but theie is this diffeience, if I am not mistaken, 
between its use in the Biahmamc aud m the Buddhistic Iiteiatme,— 
that, m the formei, it is employed, like otlier past participles, in any of 
the three genders, wheieas in the latter it occms only in the neuter 
gender, and theie, too, only m the sense of an abstract noun, in that of 
eaitniction, t c , absolute 'innihilation of the soul. I have no instance 
at my command in which when used in the classical literature, 

implies any othev sense than the sense“Wotuit out,” or a sense imme- 
diately connected with it Tims Pataojah, when illnstiatmg the use of 
tins past participle, gi\es the instances : “the Hre is blotim out by the 
wind, the lamp 13 bloioii out by the wind and Kaiyyata wlio, on the 
same occasion, oosei ves that a pinase, “ the wind has ceased to blow 
would not be expressed by “miwiiio vatali, but by nire^to vfttab,” 
conoboiates the instances of Patanjali with one of liis own : “ blowing 
out (has been elTected) by the wind’ But Panini, who teaclies the 
formation of this paiticiplo in rule VIII 2,50, which has indirectly 
called forth all these instances, says, “(the past paiticjple of vo with 
prefix 1 UV is) mruoiin (if the word means) ‘free f»*Dui lyiyd*, (or, ‘ not 
blowing, as wind’) 

This IS the natural interpretation of PAnini's rules Katydiimm, it is 
true, gives a VArluka which corrects the word nvdtc into nrAfubhi- 
iViSito “ (if it have) not the sense of wind (or of blowing) yet it is very 
remniknble that Patanjali, in commenting on this VArttika, does not 
luteipcet Its words ui Uis usual manner, but meieU adds to them the 
instances I ha>e just named; it is lemarkable, too,that ho instiodiices 
them with the observation • “(tins VArttika is given in order to show) 
that (nirvAna) is also or is emphatically used in the following instances " 
Still he has no instance whatever foi the sense stated by Pomui, and 
his word "also” or “emphatically” does not appeal to be justified by the 
criticism of Katy ay ana, which simply coriects the vvoid utidtc into «w- 
tdbltid/uiiic without any additional leiuaik 

i'anim is ANrcuiou ro iiuDniiA 

In bhoiL, iny opinion on tins Vfirttika is analogous to tliatwiuolil 
lia\c expressed in previous instances The sense of unvaiia, “ fiee 
fioin wind (or not blow mg), ’ had become obsolete in the timeoflCat- 
% ay am, who merely knew that sense of it which found its iiUtrioi and 
special application in the ntitdimof the Buddhistic faith But since 

•'* viii 2 , to 

^ «tW®IfC(tlicso wonU liavo!»ocn uiistakcn foe tho \firttika Itself, in tlio Calciit- 
lacdition) I i sr^ — Kaijyit i 

rrrojfstr \ gm. \ g qm spturfqfe 

qfiwjTOiq* 
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tlicic IS no logic'll link betvieen this lattpi word iiul the iin v/imi, “wind 
still,” ot Panini; and since it is not iiroliahlc tliat lie would lia\e pissed 
o\ei 111 silence tint sense of the woid wliicli fiimlli liecime itsonh 
sense, I liold that this sense did not letevistmhis time, in other 
woids. that his silence affords a sliong probability of Ins having prececN 
ed the origin of the Buddhistic creed 


D\TE AM) rARL\ HISTOR\ OF THE MAHaBaSU\A 

The task Iliad proposed to mvsclf vvoiifd now seem to have reached 
its natural close for the |iie-»ent, if, after this biiefand imperfect 
attempt to do justice to one of the most difficult questions of Sanskrit 
Iitciatiiie, t wcie non to tale leaieof PAnini,even tcmporarilj, with- 
out devoting a special word to P.itanjali, I slioul ' fad In giatitude to 
this great teacliei, who has supplied iiswith neaih all the inateiiats 
foi tins discussion and ils lesults. 

rUOIES-sOR MLELER HOLDS THAT IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO DETERMINE 
THE DATE OF THE MaUaDHaSMIi A . BV7 PATANJALI HIMSBLr 
STATES MHI N HE DID NOT LIVl AND ^HEN HE DID 

“ At what time,” says Piofessor Miillei, *** “the Malitbliilsliva was 
first composed, it is impossible to say Patanjab, tlie author of the 
Gieat Oommeotaij, issometimes ideuliOed with Piogala; and on this 
view, as Pnigala is called the jounger brother, or at least the descon- 
daiU of PAnim, It might be supposed that the oiiginal composition of 
the MabAbbAslija belonged to the third contiiij. But the identity of 
PingaK and Pataiijali IS far from piobable, anditwould benash to use 
It as a foundation for other calculations ” 

Tins is tbc only date, the fixing ol which is called “impossible," in 
Mullei’s Ancient Sanskiit Literature; and as it has liitlieito been mj 
fate to iliffei tiora tins work in all its clironological views, I seem inerc- 
Ij to follow apiedestmcd necessitj in looking upon tliedateofPatan- 
I lb as the onlj one which I should \entureto determine with anj thing 
like certamtj. 

I do so, because P.itaiijali, as if foieseeing tlie conjectural date 
winch some future Pandit would attach to his life, or the doubt tliat 
iniglit lift him out of all historical reacli,once took the opjioitunitj of 
statingaperiod before vsliich woinu>,t«ot imagine him tohaielived, 
wiule on nnotliei occasion lie mentions the timo wlien lie actiiallj 
did live. 

P\TANJAL1 8PLAKS OP THE MAURYAS \S A PAST DYNASTV 

“If a thing,’ sajs P'mini, hcrves for a li\clihood, but is not foi sale 
(it has not the affix /o) Thisrule Palanjaln}Iuslniti.s with the words 
“6i\a,Skanda. Viiakha," meaning theidols that represent tliesc <b\i- 
nitics and at the same time give a living to the men wlio jiosscss them, 

••‘Ancient Sanskrit Literatnrc, p 2M 
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Vt 

— while tliej are not foi ‘sale And ‘ \\h\ ’ he asks “The Mam /os 
wanted gold, and thoiefoie established leligious festivities Good 
(Pimm s nile) inaj appl^ to such (idol*? as the/ sold) bnt as to ilols 
which are hawked about (bj common people) foi the sake of such woi 
ship as brings an immediate piofit, their names will have the afl]\ 
ha * ® ® 

"W bethel or not this inteiesting bit of history w as giv en b^ Patau 
jab irnmcalli, to show that even affivesaie the obedient sei v ants of 
lings and must vanish befoie the idols which tbei/ sell because tliej 
do not tal e tbe inonev at the same lime that the bargain is made—as 
pool Tieople do — I know not But, at all events be tells us distmctlj 
bv these w Olds that he did nothvebefore tho first king of the Maun a 
djnastj wliowas Oliandiagupta, and who lived 3Io n c And I believe, 
too il vve arc to give a laluial mlt rprctatinn to Ins w Olds lint he 
tells us, on the contiarv, that he lived afta the last 1 tiir/ of this 
di nasty, 01 in othci words latei than 180 before Ohiist But he Ins 
even been gool enough to icheve us from a possibility of this doubt 
w hen commenting on a,i\othcr uvle of Pvmni or lather onaciitiosm 
attached to it hj Kiit^ ijana 

PATANJALI MENTION^ THAT AlODHlA AND lUC MaDHIAMIKAS 
WERE BESIEGED DY THE YAIANA AND THAT THESE EVENTS 
TOOK PEVCE WHEN HE LIVED 

In Sutra III 2 Ul, Punini teacUes that tbo imperfect must bo 
used when tbo spcakci relates a pastfict belonging to a time which 
precedes the present daj Kut^ujana improves on this rule by obsorv 
ing that It is use 1 too who i the fict relate 1 is out of sipftf iiotoiimis 
fc»t could 6c seen lu the jet sou who uses the verb And Patanjali 
again appends to tins Vfiittika the following instances and remark 
The 1 fiioiio hcsieped (iraj cifcct) AyotVnjd , the \ aiamt bcstcnctl (im 
ierfect)ffic Iffidlivmni; ni IMiv docs Kttjaj ana saj, ‘out of siplif’’ 
(because in such an instance as)*thoRun lose (the verb must be in the 
nonst) V\ lij not 01 lojis ? (because In such an instance ns) Pov ndntia 
madoamat (tl c verb must be m the j relent) 1111 } docs ho saj ‘hut 

5 V 5 00 •=fi{trrw Sirwr^ _ Patanjati H I 

’wrt, 1 i nnj'iFi'vqfh — i nij^iii jjfn i *n 

mfppw \ mg ^ vrrFr i 

Siigoj bMiH ^rn f?tT 3 flpfvidtivis, ji^i /WI 3 

ms roe ^ nfani .in fmfi- 

Irda ipnnnnj tini 1 tnt srsiqyjiyfbeiJaPi 

^TroTfi f 1 ^ ^ 1 tferfriTiTqf 1 AjtFtpi 

Fthtufthttwipi ^ ifdVT *n( )T?n sfifuTiavyd i in 

h I fir^‘«TTg 

'm i ra - V tf q 
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when the fact cohM be seen by the person tvho uses the verb ?’ (because 
m such an instance as) ‘According to a legend ■Vasude\ a killed Kansa ’ 
(the verb must likewise be in the preterit) •*’ 

Hence he plainly informs us, and this is acknowledged also bj 
Mgojibhatta, that he li\ed at the time— though he was not on the 
spot— when “ the Yarana besieged Ayodhya,' and at the time when 
“ the Yfliaiia besieged the Mddhyantikas** For the very contrast Vrhich 
he marks between these and the other instances proves that he in- 
tended practically to impress hia contemporaries with a* proper use of 
the imperfect tense 


PROFESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT BUDDHAS DEATH fOOk PLACE 477 BC 


No^^, the 3/ad/ii/(iniif OS are the well known Buddhistic sect 
which was founded hj But here, it would seem, that 

at this early stage we aie alreadj at a chronological standstill. 
For the Northern Buddhists say that Nagarjuna lived 400, and the 
Southern Buddhists that he h\ed 500, jears after Buddha’s death And 
again, while we believed that the lesearcbes of that admirable work of 
Professor Lassen bad floally settled this latter date, and “for a last 
time,”— while we believed, in other words that it was 543 before Christ, 
Professor Muller seizes and shakes it once more and makes Buddha die 
477 before Christ Were I to agree with the opinion which he has 
elsewhere expressed, that ‘ in the history of ludiau literature, dates 
are mostly so precauous Chat a cooflrmatiou, eveu within a centur} or 
two, 13 not to be despised,” I sliould be out of all my difBculties For 


V HI 2 111 — Kilyiyana 5 

— Pataiijah *7^1^ ^ ST? I 

I ll ^ i i ^ 

I 11 1 5 niR ^ f^ 5 r 

— Kai^yata qftg 1 RST^^ITUcimrTTW^ 5% 

— >agojibhatta on these instaovesof Batanjah I ?T 

—That the^o msUneca couceru the uioioeat at which Patanjali wrote them 


is therefore certain beyond all doabt Cat ve obtain at the same timo an insight 
mtotho critical condition of the later romaientarics on Panini when wo find for 
instance, that the K4sik& copies these instances but without saying that thej 
belong to Patanjali The same is the case in the present edition of PAnmt On 
sccount of the imporUnco of this passage of the Uahibhfisbya I will remind tho 
reader that It is contained in tho Mj> E.I H \o 330 the only one I could touanlt 
Tho two MSs of the K4s fed m tho I brary of the £ f H hare ixistoacJ 


a word JrctrfiT^TH, but since the latter is not only nioiimgless but grammatically 
wrong there can be no doubt that the readiD„ of the MS MO h the only correct 
one 

» •fcoo UurnoufB Introduction Ubistoire due Ou Idhism Indieu to! 1 p 8J9 
Lassen s IndiscJio Mlorthomsh xnde vol II p IDlInnllho quotations thnre 
T Ancient Sanskrit I tteraturo, p 243. 
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Since Ibo diffeience stated as legaids Uie life of Nagdijuna ttould not 
amount to more than 166 j ears, it would fall within the allotted space 
But I am not so easily sUiafled DatcsinSausl(ritliteiatiue,asan)' 
where else, aie either no dates at all-aud then thej are not so much 

as piecaiious — 01 thej are dates, and then we must lool closely at 

them , 

Ihe doubts which Pro! Mullei has expiessed in lefeience to tue 
assumed date of Buddhas death, 543 n c , aie bj no means meie 
vague and peisonal doubts On the contr ir^, the^ aie embodied in in 
elaborate discussion which not only proves a conscientious reseaich, 
but IS extiemely valuable on account of the opportunity it givea of 
surveying the leal difScuIties of the question, and of foimiiig one’s own 
opinion, with greater safety and ease and, vvliether dissenting fiom 
him 01 not, one is happy to deal with Ins aigninents 

0I^JLCT10^^ lO mb ARQUMENTb 

My objcotiou to them may be summed up m the commencing and 
the closing words of lus own investigation 

‘ It has been usual, he says m Ins Ancient Saiisl nt Liteiature 
(p 204), to prelei the clironology of Oeylon which places Buddlias 
death in 543 DC But the piincipal argument m favour of this date is 
extiemely wevh It is said that the fact of the Ceylonese eia being 
used as au era toi practical purposes spealcs m favour of its coirectness 
This may be true witli legard to the times aftei tlie leign of \8oka In 
historical tunes auy era howevei fabulous its begmniiig will bo 
practically useful, hut no conclusion can be drawn Iiom this its later 
use, as to the conectoess of its begioniug As a conventional era that 
of Ceylon may be letatued, but until new evidence can be biought 
forward to substantiate tbe authenticity of the early hibtorv of 
Buddhism, as told by the Ceylonese priests, it would be lasli to use the 
dates of tlie feoutlien Buddhists is a coriective staoclai d foi those of the 
Northern Buddhists or of the Brahmans 

And towards the close of his inquiry, le expresses himself thus 
(p 298) At the time of Asokas inauguiatioii 218 years had elapsed 
since the conventional date of the death of Buddha Ileuce it we 
translate the language of Buddhist chronology into tint of Greek 
chronology, Buddha was really supposed to liave died 477 n c and not 
543 n c Again at tiie time of Ohnndragupta s ticcession 162 y ears w ere 
believed to have elapsed since the conventional date of Buddhas death 
Hence Buddha was supjvoscil to have died ^15+162=477 no 

In quoting these two passages, I show at once that Piofessoi 
Muller atlivclies no faith to the tradition wliich concems the date of 
Buddlia s death but tliat he attaches f iitli to tliat w inch places Af»oka 
218 and Ciiandngupta 162 ycatsaUei that event But if tradition is 
to bo behoved in one pm lion of tbo history connected witli tlio rise and 
progress of tiic Buddhist faith why not m anotiiei iiid in in'* Ihc 
arguments \^inch aie good foi tbe one case will equally ajiply to the 
other and If tr iditlou be wrong in fixing Buddha s death at 543 b c we 
must also reject it when giving the dates !62 and 218 ami tlie sum total 
will then 1 ivc no quautiii<.s out of which it can he proiluce I \nd tins 
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objection would seem to deii\o additional foice fiom tbe ^erj words 0 / 
Professor Muller just quoted; foi lie snjs lilm‘*elf tliat the argument in 
favour of tlio date o^3 n c , so far hs ft is founded on the practical use 
made of this date, “inaj be true with logard to the times after the reign 
of Aiioka ” But 218 after BttdiUia'B death, fs the date of Asoka himself, 
and 102 that of Cliandragupta, who preceded that king. Both, coiise- 
quentlj, would, in Professor Muller’s opinion, desen e the same amount 
of belief as tiie date of Buddlm’s death itself 

PROFESSOR LiVSSFN HOLDS fllAT DUDDHAS DEAIH TOOK PLACE B43 bc 
The grounds on which Profcssoi Mullci diffeis fiom Professor 
Lassen lm\o been fulh discussed b^ him, ns already obser\ed ; but 
ns the cssentnls of this discussion lie in a nutshell, they admit of being 
heio stated in reference to the question winch actually concerns us 
Both scliolais assume— and so long ns Greek chronology deserve® any 
credit at all, they do so, 1 hold, without the possibility of a contradic- 
tion— that Olnndragupia, who is Sandrocotus, leignedSISBC Bud- 
dhistic tr-iditioii, Jioweiei, says l/iat he liied JC2 years after Buddha’s 
death, which means that If tins event took place 543 n c , he reigned 
381 nc But since 3n must be right, and 381 must be wrong, either 
Buddha’s deatli occurred 477 nc , 01 Clnndrngupta lived 66 years later 
than Hindu tradition allowshim to live, tli, 228 years after 543 b c. 
Lassen decules in favour of the lattei nltenmtne, no doubt, by saving 
to lumsclf that since there is an error of CCyeal^, it was nioie likely 
committed by tradition m remembering the duration of the reign of 
kings who preceded Chandragupta, than in lecouliog an event that was 
engrossing the national mind, and much more important to the national 
feeling and Interest than an exact chronicle of by -gone, and some 
of them losigiJiflcant, kings Muiler prefers the precise tradition of 102 
vears, and therefore arrives at 477 nc as the dvle of Buddha’s death 

Let us return, after this sintement to the events winch Patanjali 
tells 118 occurred lu his tnie, and confront them with the opinions of 
the two scholars named 

If Jfagaijuna lived 400 years aftei Buddha's deatli ins date, accoid- 
ing to Professoi Lassen’s concltisioDs, would be 143,— or, if he lived 
SOOyearsaftei this event, 43years BC Again, his date, according to 
Professor Muller’s conclusioos, would be 77 bc,oi 23 after Christ 
But I must mention, too, that Professor Lassen, on the giound occupied 
by him, supposes a furtiier mistake of 66 yeaisin the tradition which 
places Nagarjima 500 years after Buddha’s death, and that he thus 
also advocates the date of the founder of the Madhyamikas as 23 years 
after Christ Now since the sect winch was founded bv ^ngarJunn 
existed not only simultaneously with, but after, him, that event which 
w as contemporaneous with Patanyali and the Madhyamikas, “ the siege 
of Ayodhya by the Yatniui' must have occurriert within or ftefoio the 
circle of these dates The latter alternative, liowev er, is again checked 
by the date of Abhimany u, who reigned about 60 years after Ciinst , 
for we know from the chronicle of Kashmir that he introduced into bis 
country the Commentary of Patanjali, which must consequently liave 

been in existence during his l eign 

loclisch© AUerthnraslfnnde to! II p 412 413 
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III otliei woids, the extieme points within which this histoiical 
event must have fallen, are the 143 before, and 60 after Christ, 
and as in the time of Abhimanju, the Gieat Oommentai^ had already 
suffered much, according to tlie report of Rgataraogini, it is necessan 
to limit e\ en the latter date by , at least, 8e\ eral y ears 

Yet the woid “ Yauatm ” cairies with it anotliei conective of this 
uncertainty Accoiding to the researches of Professor Lassen it is 
impossible to doubt that luifhin this period, viz , between 143 before 
and CO after Christ, this ^\ord Yavana can only apply to the Grmco 
Indian kings, nine of ^ horn reigned from ICO to 85 bc*^* And if we 
examine the exploits of these kings, we find that there is but one of 
^ horn It can be assumed that he in his conquests of Indian ten itory, 
came as fu asAyodliyi It is Meiiandrot, of whom so early a writei 
as Strabo reports that he extended his conquests as fai as the Jumna 
river, and of whom one com has actuillv been found at Mathura He 
reigned, according to Lassen’s resoarclies, more than twenty years, 
from about 144 n c ” * j j » 


TBC EVENTS ALLEDED TO Bl PATANJAU MUST HAVE FALLEN WITHIN 
THE YEAHS 140 AND 120 BO, AND THIS MUaT BE THBKBFOHE 
^THE DATE OP THE MAHaBHAsH^A 

CO, mist imvswnttenhls 
IMbc 

^lucli in hnl.Af ^ <late in the ancient literature of India 

"liieli, in mj boliet, rests on more than mere hypothesis 

PROmSOR r ARSEN 6 TIEW m Tims CONFIRMED BY TUP MABABBaSHYA 

Prole® oVM,'rr'*rr ®'8'''ng that “ nea- evideneo” which 

tn loorunon Me .aln I "ave mentioned aillnllowis 

ceprtho Tam 43 ivh.Ar a® as eontemporaries, et- 

jima’8 li?e And nn t extreme limit of the date of NdgAr- 

Impossible —unlest? w'f oi i tiaditlon, tins date again becomes 

mere cpcc.all, to those whore“t“n 


THE NAME OP lATANJALls MOTDER IS OOMKA , 
IS OONAIIDA 


HIS BIRTHPLACF 


the n?me‘';^ mZlut wa " 


• • IbM Tol II jT 822 
*” ibfJ Tol II p 328. 

ron.iUrrjirT/rr:,':''.,::” r.'irr \:r 

UMu ' cm Ao 171) Bftnmr i^iRmvwj — Nigoji. 
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of PatanjaU on ft KAnkfi to F&nini Of more importance, Lone\er, is 
the information he gnes us of Ins having lesuled tempoianlj in Ansli- 
tiifr,*’* for this circumstance throws some liglit on the interest which 
certain kings of this countrv took lathe preservation of tlie Great 
Oommentarv. 

HE BELONGS TO THF FAST OP ITfift AND TO THE EASTERA 
onAMMAm\NS 

His birthplace must have been situated in tlie Cast of India, for 
he calls liimself Goimidii/a,*’* and this woid is given by the Knsiku in 
order to cxemplifj names of places in the East Patanjah’s birthplace 
bad tlicrefore the name of Gowniihi **• But tint he is one of the eastern 
gnmmainns IS borne Out also b\ othei evidence irai^yata calls him 
on several occn^ions Achori/ndis^i/n *** If wo interpreted this word 


**111 2 114 I 

I fTT I I tnr 

i 1 5 ^* g ^ i 

Patanjali qrr »sn. I S I *lf^ ^ II trf^ hH'l. I 

It I T^rfhcrsTTfirarra i tp?*ft7PtrFgTTt i 

501^ I II 

PitTn;a1itoI 1 21 v 2 (of the Caicntta ertition p 412 ed Ballanttyne) 
etc — Kalryata vrr=T*IW^elc Nfigojibhatta WTl-sIvS | 

wr^=t>H — Itjson tins anthontj that the word Gonarrfjja hi? fonnd a place 
amongst the epithets ol Tatanjali in nemachandra s Glossary 

’•The Kh^ikS to 1 1, 75 gnes the instances | 

rfld^iy* I I iTrOr (thus Mb E I H 2410 , the Mb 829, which is gener 

ally more incorrect than the former has the p/iirafs in'ifeaiJ of fhe singnlars otjj ^ 
Professor Lassen (Indisehe Alterthanisknnde toI II p 481) assames a connection 
between Gonardiya and Gonarda the name ofa kingof Kashmir bat I believe that 
my explanation is supported by the whole evuleiice combined 

’’ For instance PatanjaU to Ml lo8 t t {of the Caicntta edition) writes 

etc and Kaivyata introduces his comment on these 
words with and so on m a similar manner on other 

occasions An instance however which will better bear out my conclusion, fs 
afforded by the combined N arttikfl Karikaof Katy4yana (see note lit) andthecom- 

mentanes to \ 2 ^0 After the words of the Shtra Patanjali savs Tf^nuy 

I ^ sfirrar 

I , ‘hen follws the first Narttika (or first 

portion of the Kflr.ka of KStyAyans) which agsm 
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according to PAnini’a rules V. 3, C7 and 68, it would mean “ an unaccoin 
plished teacher but as there is not the slightest reason for assuming 
that Kaiyyata intended anj ironv or blame when ho applied this epithet 
to Patanjali, itis necessarj toiendei the woid by tlie teachei “ wiio 
belongs to the countiy of thc”Achlrya”No\v, since Kaiyjata alsodis- 
tinctlj contrasts tichai }/«, as the aiithoi of the VArttikas, ith ucharyo- 
des»?/n,the lattei epithet can onl} imph tint Patanjali was a country- 
man of Kntyfijaiia Kutjilyana, liowevei, as Piofessor Webei has 
shounbi lery good arguments, is one of the eastein school , Kaiyiata, 
theiefore, must lia\e looked upon Pvtanjali also as belonging to it 

Anotliei pi oof is alToided l>j a passage in the comment of Bliatlo 
jidikshita on the Plutsutias which 1 lia\e quoted aboie For when 
this grammarnn tells us that the cnHern giamniarnns attiibiito the 
accent in question of saha to Pininisiule VI 3,78, we find tiiat it is 
Potnjijnli liiraseU who gives us this mfoimation aud without anj intima- 
tion of lua ha\ mg obtained it fiom othei authorities 

BITARTRIHARIS ACCOUNT OP THE EAUfA HLSTORA 
OP IHt MAllABirASinA 

I couohulo these few lemarl s on oul gieat teacher with an nccount 
which BIicm ti limn giiesof the eailj histoij of the MahlblAsliya It is 
of considerable mteiest, masnmcli as wo learn fiom it that tlieie was a 
paitj of giammarians who pieforred to it tl © Sangialia (of VyAdi , and 
still more so, as it informs us, that'Patanjah’s Commentaij was founded 
on this great giammatical work of the relative of Panmi The passage 
in question occurs at the end of the second chaptei of Bhoi ti i/ioi I's 
Vdhycpodlyo, and, iniefeience to thewoid Bhfishqn, which immediately 
precedes it, makes the following statement 

IS followecl by tlio further comment of Patinjali In refcronce to this paasige Kaiy- 
yata expresses himself in this way PkuAnifu i 

^ srgnii ^ 1 ipliii l 

etc He therefore contrasts ilcJwr^ who is tho author oftho \ irttika 
with ifdifiiyodca/ijn who is Patanjali 

* ' See page 107 

» 'The toxt of this pissage l>tlMi3«, to the No 054 in tho Iibrarj of thi 
Hfinic Oovernmci t for India which In a few tlajs will Invo ceased to bo tho T Ibnrv 
of tho East Ind a Hons It bears on its outer leaf tlic corru[ t titlo 
but at the end of Its three cl apters II o words ^ 

hlihu+ls (*(c) ,, — T call It N Skyapadiya bo 

eanvo the ilS in question being Tory incorrect I cannot giro Its reading any pre 
terenco to tho reading I y wl ich this work Is several tiu es quoted In tl e 

jxirllon of the MahSbh'lshya edited b> Dr Ballantyne For tho identity of both 
rosnlls ffom a comparison 1 1 aio made between the passages quoted In this highly 
Tslnahlo edition and t> o MR Icforomo It is right howeter tomentlon that tho 
second chapter of tho work concledra In this MS in tho following manner 
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“ After Patanjali had obtained tlie aid of [oi had come to] gramma- 
nans ^ho liad masteied the new sciences more or less [litoally: 
111 their full extent and in their abudged foim], and after he had 
acquired tbe Sa»gioho[of VjSdi], he, the Guiu, well versed m the 
sacred sciences, connected all the oiiginal uiajas in the Mahabha- 
shja But when it was discovered that this Commentaiy could not be 
fathomed on account of its depth, and that the minds of those who weie 
not quite accomplished floated, as it were, on the surface, in consequence, 
of tlieir levitj, those graininariaus who liked dry reasoning, Vaiji, 
Saubhava, and Hatiaksba, who were partisans of the Sangraha, cut in 
pieces the book of the Rishi [Pataujali] That grammatical document 
[or raanuscript of the Mahabliashja], which was obtained from the 
pupils of Patanjah, tlien leinauied foi some time preserved in one cop^ 
oriiv amongst the inhabitaats of tbe Dekhan Chandia, again, and 
other giammarians, who went aftet tlie original of the BhAshja, ob 
tamed this document from Parvata, and convei ted it into man} books 
[that is to SOI/, took manv copiesofitj, andmjGuru, who thorough!} 
knew the w aj s of logical discussion aod ln» ow n Dai-sana, taught me the 
compendium of this grammatical woiK.”**“ 

I where the reading 

when corrected to adcnits of a sense, bat suggests also the eoDjcctaro that 
it may be n corruption of I now transcribe the passage in quostioo 

literally, m order to show the condition of the MS , and also to enable tbe reader to 
supply better coQjcctares ttivn I may have made , but some cenjectores I havoboen 
compelled to make m order to unpart a meaning to a few v err desperate lines These 
conjectures are added 111 [ ] ‘After tbe wer Is ST^fstra which 

are connected with tho subject treated of lu the second chapter Hlmr/n/iarf continues 

* sjiqiT j i ^Srsrpai 

[f?npg?r] i w- 

^ [ w^*iw »iT«7]qf^dn ^ ] I 

^"Inf \ Q | i 1*1 gtivdsfdaifTRT i 

TtTJ t ^3 * ^ '<iU'nidii(i'-H*<li 

[ri tq ^dl^u t w * 

rTT^qt 5Trq^'3iTqmi7f« I sftdl qg^ira^ ^^rgrqff^Rr j qq i sgTqqOT- 

qqmRqR«lRi trj sq I qijfitll gt^JTTqTT^qqqmq^q? [ffi l fl aT 

q>l 4 q ] riie snb'icquciil >«urds which concliulo tho second chapter, concern 
the subject matter of tho work not tbe history of tho Vtalilbhishya 

lit infcrcstiiij jw«sij from the Uijttirjn'ftni bhjhteJ bj Dr lIoeUltliiQf 
***This \ assago will now aid ns also iu i correct nnderstaudlngof tho lu tores t- 
ing verse from the RijaUraoglni srhich has been qooted bat MIghted by Hr 
Boehtlingk in tho version he gives of It (vol II p s> and svi) This vorsoroads 
m th* Cslonfia edition of the latter work (I ITC) d»qiR- 

I Jrqpfq tlgivi r .4 fq q cqm^ Mr Tnwer In hisoliUon suljslitntcs 
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BEARING OP THE FOREGOING INVESTIGATION ON THE STUDY 
OP ANCIENl SANSKRIT LITFRATURE 

A peiusal of the foiegoing pages will probably ba\e laised the 
question in the reader’s mind, wlij 1 have attached an investigation 
of the place which Panmi holds m Sanskrit hteratuie to the text of the 
piesent iitual woik’ 

I will answer this question without leseive It is because I hold 
that an inquiry like this was grcatlj needed in the present critical 
position of Sauski it philology tha.t no ancient te\t, whatever its 
nature, should lemam anj longei,- much less should come for a first 
time,- before the public without pie supposing m its readers a full 
knowledge of the literarj piobleins I have here been dealing with Foi 
whether mj views meet with approval or not, I Inve, I believe, at least 
shown that the mode m which these pioblcms have Intherto been dis- 
cussed, IS neithei adequate to the difOculties with which thev aie beset, 
noi to their beaimgs ou the scientific tieatment of the Sanskrit 
language itself. 

No one, indeed, cau be mote alive than I am mj self to the convic- 
tion of how much may bo added, lo tlicwaj of detail, to the facts I 
have adduced 5 for, however impel feet mv present attempt and my own 
knowledge maj be, I still could have laigely mci eased the foiegoing 
inquirj with mateiials taken from the BrAhmana-, Upamshad-, and the 
plulosopliical literature. I have not done more than allude to the con- 
tents of Pawuu’e Orammai and I have scarcelj hinted afthe linguistic 
lesults winch maj bo deiivcd fiom a comjiauson between KAtyAjaua 
and Patanjali, on the one side and tlieiecent grammatical literature 
(which is repiesented bj the KAsika, the Siddhanta-kaumudi with its 
Fraud liamanoramA, and tlie commentators on the DliAtupAtlia and the, 
artificial poetry), on the othei, Poi mj present object was meielv to 


for the lUtci words Both rcidjugs aie aliLo good, for thoy 

comcj the 6irae hcnso aud the correcUon for as proposed 

bj Dr Bochtliiigk is no doubt also good But the doiibJo mistake he bos com 
mitied in tl is single ' erst consists first lu gi\ mg to WUR the sense of ‘coming 
whereas the passage from the 1 pty<ipodii;a proves tint it must there have the sense 
oI a wntlin documcnc or niniiHscript , and secondly, in arbitrarily assigning to 
the causal of the sense of ttitiodncfi q m its European figurative sense, which 
the causal of never lias The verse in fiuostion would therefore nob mean, aa 
Dr Uochllinglv translates it After tho teacher Chandra and others bad received 
from him (tho King Abhimanyn) tho order to come tlicrc (or to him) they intro- 
duced the Mnhdbbaslija and composed a grammar of their own’— but “ Vftcr 
Chandra and tho other grammarians bad received from him (tho King AbhlmaDyn) 
tho order, ih^i/ ralabluhcd a text of the RalcAbhaalit/n aiich aj il could be e*Mb»»lied 
l)jm«-an»oJhitM8 of this trorft (lifcrallt; they established a Mahlbhdshva which 
posstsbul his— tho King s— gr immatical document, or, after thoy had received from 
him Ihr ordc, n,,,! lifs MS (hetj eatubUthed the text of the Mah ibt athufi) and 
composed (heir own grammars lorwc know now that Chandra and the other 
grammarians of King Abldmanyn obtained such an « f/nma or roainiscript of the Maha- 
bhishya fn m Barvata, and acconllng to the coritsjiondmg verso of tho JUja- 
larangi i n I s nmes pr< I able (hat this VIS. tamo into possession of Vbhlniauya 
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con\ ci A «!enge of t!je jnljerent diiUcuitic? of tijo <|uc«tions I e been 
speaking of, and while tracing the outlines of mi ow n results, to oflei 
so much evidence as wasstiictlj necessan foi suppoitihg them with 
substantial pi oof 

Before, howeier^ I add some woids on the 7)rncfteof object I had 
in Mew in entering upon this imestigation, both justice and fairness 
icquircmc to avow that , the immediate impulse whicii led to the 
present attempt was due to Max Aliillet’s Ancient Sanskiit Liteiature 
So great is my reluctance to the public discussion of hterarj questions, 
if such a discussion leqmres a considetablc amount of contioversj, and 
so aierse am I to raising an edifice of inj own, if, in order to do so, I 
am compelled to damage structures alieadj in existence, that this 
feeling would m all probahibtj Ime pi evented me now, as it has done 
hitherto, from giMng public expression to mj Mews, liad it not been for 
the importance I attach to Mullei’s work Tins work reached me, as 
alreadj mentioned, when the first pages of this Preface were com* 
pletcd ; and It was the new inateiial it bioiight to light, and the sjs- 
teraatic and finished form bi which its author imparted to his theories 
a high degree of plausibility, which induced me to oppose to it the facts 
I have here made known and tlie results I have drawn from them 

And, as CNerjone has lus own way of pa)ing compliments, this 
a>owal IS the complunont which 1 pa^ to Piofessor Muller’s, work Foi 
as I mjself care but little for blame, and miicli lcs<, for praise, so long as, 
I consider that 1 lia\o fulfilled my duty, I could not but assume tliat he, 
too, would much prefer, to uniiistructive panegjncs which anjone 
could inflict on him, such dissent as I ha\eliere expressed, as it can onlv 
lead oitlier to confirmation of tlie opinions lie has adianced, oi, by 
coirecting them, to an attainment of that scientific truth foi winch 
both of us are earnestly labouring.**' 

And now I shall speak my mind as to the necessitj I felt for 
writing these pages in 'lew of the jfresent enhenj position of Sanskrit 
Iihilologij 

The study of Sanskrit commenced, not with the beginning but with 
the end of Sanskrit literature It could not have done otherwise, since 
It had to discover, as it were, the rudiments of the language itself, and 
e\cn the most necessary meanings of the most necessarj words We 
have all been thankful and our gratitude will never suffer through 
forgetfulness— for the great advantage we have derived fiom an insight 
into the Mahabliilrata, the Ham »j ana, the Hitopadesa, the Sakuntalfi, 
through the labours of those great scholars, Sii Tl illnm Jones, Schlegel, 
Bopp, and others, who are bcfoie tlie minds eye of everv Sanskntist. 
But the time of pleasure had to give wav to a tune of more serious 
research The plavs aiid fables are delightful m tiiemselves, but thej 
do not satisfj the great interests of Sanskrit philology Our attention 
IS now engiosscd.and riglitl) so, bv thostudj of grammar, of philosophy, 
and above all, of that literature of ancient India, nhicli-verv vagticlv 

^vAI nost sinuuTaneotislj with tho Ivtt proof Bhcets I received Uio second 
edition of Profesoor M'lllcrs II».itory of S-»nskrit Literntnro As both clltlons 
entirely correspond in their typORr-ipbieal arniigcinent and I believe. In their 
contents also tho qnolnlions hero mate from the first eUtlon, will l>e foond on tho 
same pages of tho seconiL 
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'111(1, in some lespects, ^^longl}, but at all events convenientlj -goes bj 
tlie n'lme of the Vsidil*. literature M ith tbe commencement of tint 
stud\ v\e ninajs 'issociate m our miods such great names ns those of a 

Colebi ooke, a Wilson, a Bui noiif, a Lassen, the courageous and ingenious 
pioneers who opened the path on which we aie now tiavelhng with 
greater safety and ease 

IMPORTANCE OP THE HINIW COMMENTARILS 

But whence was it that thej were able to unfold to us the first 
secrets of ancient Hindu religion of ancient Hindu philosophy and 
scientific research’ It was thiough the aid of the commentaries, m 
the first lank of which stands tint of Patanjah , in the second the works 
of those mastei minds, the most prominent of whom aie ^ankaia and 
MAdhava Sajai a Without the vast information these commentators 
have disclosed to us,— without then method of explaining the obscurest 
texts,— in one word, without their scholai ship, we should still stand at 
the outer doors of Hindu antiqiutj 

THE GRAMMATICAL ELEMENT IN THESE COMMENTARIES 
THE TRADITfONAL ELEMENT IN THEM 

But to understand the value of these great commentators and 
*exegotes, wo must beai in mind the two essentials which have given 
them the vast influence which they have acquired The first 19 tlio 
trndftioiial, and tlie second the flroimnnticol, element that pervades 
tlieir works 

The whole religious life of ancient tlndia is based on tradition 
orVechi was revealed to the Rislns ol the Vaidik hymns Next 
to it comes Smrtti, or tradition, which is bnsetl on the revealed texts 
and winch 18 aiithontativo only in so fai as it is m accordance with 
them Hence a commentator like MutViata Saynna, foi instance, 
considered it as im iimbeiit on him to prove that he had not merely 
mastered tlio "V aulik texts but tlic Mimuns i also, one portion of which 
¥v v'.v.w’ieA At. A\vVa VjVWSrVVwft v/, vViV? vtAwAVwi V/oAwueti^raVi aTidSmriti 
works It is known that he is ono of the principal writers on the 
MimflnsA phdosopliv Without tradition, the whole religious develop- 
inent of Ind a would bo n shadow without leality, a phantom too vagiio 
to be grasped bv ilie mind Tradition tells us»tlirougli tlio voice of tlio 
commentators, who re echo the voice of their ancestors, how the nation, 
from immemorial times understood the sacrod^'toxts, what Inferences 
they drew from them, what influence they allowed them to oxerciso on 
their religious, philosophical ethical —in a word, on tlicIr national, 
development And this Is tho real, the practical, and tlicrcforc the 
truly scientific interest they liavo for us, for all other interest is 
founded on theories devoid of substance and proof Is and 

jfifiHtnatfeoI 

Ihit it wotill 1 e utterly erroneous to assume tlmt a scholar 
like fiiiynna, or even a copy of him. like Afalddlmra, contentc 1 him 
^11 with Iwbig tho mouth piece of his predecessors or ancestors 
Tlmy not only rocor! Hie sense of the Vnidlk texts and the sense 
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of the words of which these texts coosist, but the} eudeavour to show 
that the interpretations which the> give are consiatont with the 
grammatical requirements of the language itself. And this proof, 
which the} give whenever there is the slightest necessity for it— 
and in the beginning of their exegesis, even when tliere is no apparent 
necessity for It, metelj in order to impress on the readei the basis on 
which they stand, — this proof is the great grammatical element in 
these commentatorial woiks. 

In short, these great Hindu commentators do not merely explain the 
meaiungs of words, but they justify them, oi endeavour to justifj them, 
on the ground of the giammar of Pamni, the Varttihas of ICatviyana, 
and the Mtihabhashga of Patanjali 

Let us recall, then, the position we ha\e vindicated foi Panini and 
ICatyajaua in the ancient liteiature, and consider how far this giound is 
solid ground, and how far, and when, we may feel justified in attaching 
a doubt to the decisions of so great a scholar as SAjana 

We have seen that witluu tlie wliole range of Sanskrit literature, 
so far as it is known to us, onlj the Samliitas of the ttig-Sama and 
Black'Yajurveda, and among iodi\ idual autliors, only the exegete Yaska 
preceded P«ntni,- tliat the whole bulk of the remaining known litera- 
ture is posterior to his eight grammatical books. We have seen, 
moreover, that K^ti/dj/ana knew the VAjAsaneyi-Samhita and the 
Satapatha-brAhmana, and that, lo consequence, we ma> assign to him, 
without feai of contradiction, a knowledge of the principal other* 
Brahmanas known to us, and probably of the Atharvaveda also 

Such being the case, ne must then conclude tl]ntSi>ana was right 
in assenting to Patanjali, who, throiigliout his Introduction to P\nini, 
shows that Pamni’s Grammai was written in strict reference to the 
Vaidik Samlutds, which, as I may now contend, were the three imucipal 
Samhltas He is right, too, in appealing, wherever there is need, to 
the VArttikas of IviltjAjain; for the latter endorses the rules of P^II)lnl 
when he does not criticise them, and completes them wherever he thinks 
that Pdqini lus omitted to notice a fact And siiico we have found that 
the Rik-Prdtislklija fiilQls the same object as these Virttikas, vi3 , that 
of completing Ifio lules of PAnini, and that Katya^aua’s Prdtislklija, 
which IS later than that attributed to 6aunaka preceded lus own 
Varttikas, wo must gnat, too, tint ho was right in availing himself of 
the assistance of tIio:90 vv orks, all of \ Inch are prior to the Vilrttikas of 
Kutjioaim 

That analogous conclusions applj totliclshtis of Patanjili and to 
t!ie Phitsutras of 6\ntana is obvious 

111 cliroii^lujtciii of the tfrummtiltcut UurAis is the onlj critic il Uuit 

for jiulgiitg of the eorrcctneaa of the Coinnieitlariea 

lint it IS from Ihcchro/wlofftcal /toalltoit in which tliesc workHnUmd 
to one another that wo maj feci jiistlUfKlin occ isiomllj criiitlsing the 
decisions of S\v ana \Mthout a knowledge of It, or at least w ithout a 
hcnoiis and toustienlious ullcinpt at obuimiiig it, all crilii.i*»iiis on 
Soanalav ihcm'.oUeS open to Hit repro m-U of lUtro arbitr iriULss .ind 
Mupcifluiahtj. 
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For, if tlie lesults here niaiutained be adopted, good aud bubstaiitial 
reasons— ^\hlcll, ho\Yevei, would fiist have to be pio\ed niiglit allo^^ 
us to doubt llieconectness of a decision of ^ajaiia : if, for instance, lie 
lejected an interpretation of a \\oid that would follow from a rule of 
Panini, on the sole ground tli.it Katjajana did not agieewith Panim; 
01, if lie inteipreted a word merelj on tbe basis of a Varttika of Kilt- 
jajaua, we might faiil> question ins decision, if we saw leason to applj 
to the case a lule of Panini, peiliaps not criticised by Katjajann. 
Again, if we bad substaiitml reasons for doing so, we might oppose our 
views to tbo'je of 8^3 ana when be justified a meaning bj tbe aid of the 
Plu.sutras alone, though these Sutras may be at ^allaDce with Panini, 
for we should saj that these SiUras,“ when compared to PAnini, aie as 
if tbej were made to-daj.” 

In short, the gieater the distance becomes between a Veda aud 
the grammarian who appended to it Ins notes, the moie we sliall 
have a plausible giound for looking forward, in pieference to 
him, to that grammarian who stood nearei to the fountain head. 
Even l*ftnini would cease to be our ultimate refuge, if we fouud Yaska 
opposed to him; and G&igja, ^akalja, ^dkal&jana, oi the other 
piedecessois of Pfimni, would dcserie moie serious consideration 
than himself, if wo* weic able to see that they maintained a sense of a 
Vaidik woid winch is differentlj lendered byliira. 

Thisis tho critical piocess to which 1 hold tliat tlie commentaries 
ofSdjanamaj be subjected, should it be deemed necessary to diflei 
from them 

These remaiks applj, of couise, only to the Saralutas which pre- 
ceded PAnini ; for, as to the literature which was posterior to iiim, KAt- 
yfiyana becomes necessanlj our first exegelic authoritj, and after him 
comes Patanjalt I need not go further, for I ha\ e sufTioiently erplainecl 
the method I advocate, and the exception I take to that dogmatical 
schooling of these ancient authorities, which, so far from taking the 
trouble of conscientiously ascei taming their relative chrowo/o^tcnl 
position III the htcroture merely exhibits, at eveiy step, itsown waut 
of scholarship. 


IHB PIlEbEM CRITICAL FOSinOY OF SANSKRIT PHILOLOGY 

TUC SANSKRIT WORfERBDClI PUBLIHilCD BY THE RUSSIAN 
IMPERIAL ACADEMY 


1 must now, tlunigh jeliictanlLj, Utko.iBli„ceattIieramnei in 
aliioli tlic \ .uJik toils, ramc cspoeiaHj llioirgrouiKlaoil, tlie Saniliilus, 
iraj, how iliovliolc Sanskrit literature itscll, is ilc,nU with bj those 
who profess to ho oiii teachers anil oar aillliorities Ami still more 
reliictantli must 1 ailiert to one woik especiallj, which, atioic all 
utlici s, has set itself tip as oiii ttaeliLr,iiicl autliontj —the ci eat Sanskrit 
nirtinmrj puhlislicil bj the Itiissian Inipeunl Ac.silcinj 

'riit principles on winch this work ilcaU with the V.iiihl, Icslo is 
c prcsstilhy I rolcssor Itotli in his profnoo to it, in the lollowins 
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^\Olds.**' “ Tlierefore %Ne do not belie\e, as H H. Wilson does,**’ that 
S'Tjana better understood the expiessioos of the Veda than any 
European exegete, and that we lia\e nothing to do 'but repeat what 
he sajs ; ou the contrary, we believe tliat a conscientious European 
exegete ma\ understand the Veda much more correctly and bettei 
than S^jana We do not consider it the [our] immediate purpose 
to obtain that undeistanding of the Veda which was current in India 
some ceutuiieb ago,*** hut we search for the meamng'which the poets 
themselves ga\e to their songs and phrases- We consequently hold that 
the wiitings of Sajana and of the other commentators must uot be an 
autlioritj to the exegete, but merely one of the means of which he has 
to ax ail himself in the accomplishment of his task, which certainly 
is difficult, and not to be effected at a first attempt, nor by a single 
individual Ou this account we have much regretted tint the 

meritorious edition of the eonimentar> on the Rigvcda, by Miillei, is 
not yet more advanced.*** 

“We have, tberefoie, endeavoured to take the road whicii is pre- 
sciibed bi philologj 1 to elicit the seu«e of the text bj putting together 
all the passages which are kindred either in regard to then words or 
then sense, a load which IS slow and tedious, and winch, indeed, has 
not been trodden befoie, either b^ the commentators or the translators 
Oui double lot has, therefore, been that of esegotes as well aslexico- 
giapliers The purelj etMuological proceeding, as it must be followed 
up by those who endeaxour to guess thesens© of a word, without having 
before them the ten or twenty other passages m which the same word 
recurs, cannot possibly lead to a correct result *** 

It would be but common fairness to allow these words of 
Professor Roth to be followed by the eutiie preface which the lamented 
Piofessoi Wilson has prefixed to] the second volume of lus mxnluable 
translation ol tlie ll.gveda. the more to, as Jns v.ens hate been 
nnscrupulousl) distorted in Hie elatement here quoted, tor t lOugh 
liisMenn are supposed to be ret, .led bj- tins inssage, tbej could not 


Wortcrbiich horausgcgobcn von rtor Kaiserhchcn AkaHomiodcr 
tt ,.sc™c,S”n b=i.rbc..cl .o„ Otto Booh.bngt nod R.dolpb Roth Preface, r v 
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slime blighter, m genuine modestj, m true scliolarbliiji, and in thorougli 
common sense, than when placed by the side of tins passage, wincli 
I will not qualify biitanaljze But as I could not easiij quote some 
twentj pages fioin Prof essoi Wilson’s excellent woik, and as I should 
scarcely do justice to the manes of tint distinguished man if I did not 
allo^^ him to give his full answer, 1 must leave it to the reader to obtain 
foi himself that contrast to which I here advert 

Stv Dicl« and Cntical Piiwiples of Professor Jlodt 

It, then, we analyze the ideas and principles presented in the 
passage just quoted, they come before us to the following effect — 

(1) Sijana gues us onI> that sense of the Veda which was 
curient iii India some centuries ago 

(2) Professor Roth is fai more able than Sajana and other 
commentators to give us the coriect sense of the Veda 

(3) Poi, he can put together some ten or twenty passages 
leferring to the same word, wlieieas Sayana and other commentatois 
could not do this, but had to guess its sense 

(4) He is above conOning Inmsell to the purelj etymological 
piocess, which is that of these commentators 

(5) His object 18 not to understand the sense of the Veda which 
was current in India a few centuries bade, but to know the mean* 
mg which the authors of the hymns themselves gave to their songs 
and phiases 

(6) Professor Roth is h conscientious European ezegete 

Before 1 give my VArttikas to these six Sutrasi which define 
the exegetical position of tlie Sanskrit Worterbuch I must observe 
that 1 am compelled, bj the very nature ot this Preface, to leave them 
in a similar position to that occupied by the Preface of Professoi 
Roth itself His Bictibnaiy is the test of the assertions he makes 
The test of mj leraaiks would be aciitical leview of Ins Dictionan 
I hereby promise him that my earliest letsin e luill be devoted to this 
review, especially as mymatcitals for it me not only collected and 
ready, hilt so abundant as to give me a difficulty of choice But ray 
present answei must, of necessity, deal with Ins generalities onij in 
general terms 

(1) Sljnna or the other commentators give us, he intimates, 
only that sense of the Veda which was current in India some centuries 
ago 

A boldei statement I defj anj scholar to have met with in any 
booh S ijana incessantly refers to Yaska All his explanations show 
that he stands on the ground of the oldest lepeiirts and tradilio«s- 
of such tiaditions, moreover, as have no connection whatever with the 
creed of those sects which represent the degenerated Hindu faith 
inhistmio, jet Professor Roth veutmes to tell the public at large, 
authontatiielj and xuithoiit a particle of cwidcnce, that these legends 
and his lersion of the Iligvcdaare but some centuries old I believe, 
andtvciy learned Hindu will hold witli me, tint 8 ijana would have 
been hooted out of the coiintij where he lived, had he daied to commit 
the impusitiou iinphed lu Hus cliarge, on King Bukka, his lord, or on 
his couutijmen I hope, however, that Professoi Roth will free 
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Inmself from the lepioach e\pipwtl these \\oi Is by showing on 
what authoiit^ he gi\es such n piece of nifonnation winch is either 
all important for Euiope as ^\eU as for In ha ni places him in the most 
ridiculous position that is concei\able 

(2) When an anthoi tells us that he is able to do that winch 
another author cannot do, weaie entitled to infer that he is at all 
events, thoroughly acquainted with all that this author has done I am 
well aware,— I may add tlnough the pleasine of personal remem 
brances, — that Professoi Roth passed some time at Pans and some 
little time in London also when collecting Ins valuable materials for his 
edition of \ashas NIrukta Onl^ iii London and at Oxfoid and in 
some small measuie at Pans also are the mateiials requisite for 
studj mg tlie ^aidik commentators of Sijana obtainable in Europe 
Does Professor Rothintimate b^ the statement above quoted, that 
Ins staj in these cities enabled Inm to study and copy, for Ins lexicogra 
pineal purposes— then not thought of— all tlie works of Siyana m that 
he, at Tubingen, IS in possesion of all those materials the knowledge 
of which alone could entitle linn to claim credit foi a statement like 
that which ho has ventured to make’ But I need not panso foi his 
reply He regiets as we have read *that tlie raentoiious edition by 
Mullei ofS\yanas Commentary was oot further advanced when he 
closed the first volume of his Dictionary Thus when Jie began his 
“oxegetical work he was only aenuamted with the Commentary 
of Siyaija as far as tlie first Ashtaka and when he wrote these lines he 
may poihapa have <Qown its continuation np to n portion of tlie third 
Ashtaka— m other words no more than a third of Slyanas whole 
Commentary on the Rigveda and yet heventnres to speak of the whole 
Commentary of Siyana, and to say that he can do what S&yana was 
unable to perform ’ Gut we almost foigettliat the woids of Professor 
Rotli are by no means restrictclto the Rigveda Cominentarv alone, 
it embraces the commentaries to all (/to Snmhitds And here I am 
once more compelled to ask— Does he assert that he knew, when he 
wrote these words Siyanas Oommentarr on the Simaveda and tlie 
Taittiriya Samliiti or even Sljanis Commentary on the 6atapatha 
Brdimana? For siiielv lie would not think of calling that SUanas 
Commentary to this Brtltmiaa nlurtt has been presented to ns 
evtnetedand mangle 1 in Professor Webers eltion of the Satapatlia 
Brdimana And vet he lias the courage to pass this sweeping 
con lemnatioiu n all these gigantic labours of tlie Hindu mini while 
ignor Hit of all but the merest fraction of tliem ’ 

(3) Professor Roth no doubt enjoys a great advantage wlien 
he can put together some ten oi twenty passages for cvaralnlng the 
sense of a word which occurs in them bull beg to submit that 
there arc man* instances m whuha ^ ai hk word does not occur 
twenty Often nor vet live or four times m the Samliitis How does 
he tlien muster Ins ten or twenty passages when nevertlielcss ho 
rejects the interpretation of Slyann ? Forlt would seem that in such 
a case the guessing of Slvana as 1i calls it stan Is on as goo I 
ground ns Ids own But the assurance with which ho implies that 
S\>ana was not capable of mustering ten or twenty passages which 
are at the comman 1 of Professor Rotli pre supposes In Iced In Ids 
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rcailcjsa clesice of nnltocilo credulitj wliioli h, no doubt, a Inppv 
condition of mind foi tlio«so t\1io rejoice in it, and poilnp'i (Imt host 
fitted for leading asscitions like tliC'=ie, but wliicli maj not be quite ko 
unncjsal as lie seems to assume Mi1dlia\a'Shana, one of tlie [uo 
founcicst scliolars of India, the cxcgetc of all the three Vedas, as lie 
tells us himself,— of the most inipoitant Brnlimanas and a ICalpa 
i^oik,— M’ld!ia\a, the icnoaned Wimrnisist — he, the great granimaiian, 
who ^vroto the learned commentarj on the Sanskiit radicals, ^\llo slioas 
at every step that ho has Pilnini and Kiitjil^ana at Ins fingers’ ends, — 
MAdhava, ^lio, on account of his gigantic learning and Ins deep 
sense of religion, lues in the legends of India as an incarnation of 
6iva, in short, the great MfldhaN a, w o ni o told, had not the pi oficiencj 
of combining in Ins mind or olheralso those ten oi twenty passages of 
Jits oiun Veda, which Piofessoi Uotli has the powerful ad%aiitago 
of bringing togcthei In means of his little memoranda * 

(4) "The puiclv etymological proceeding,^' be sals, “ as it must 
be followed up by those who endeavour to guess the sense of a word, 
cannot possibly lead to a conect icsiilt.” 

By these woids ho compels us to infei, m the first Instance, 
that the meanings wliicli Siyana gives to Vnulik words are purely 
etymological; for when ho illustrates his statement in a subsequent 
passage, by allegtog such instances as“povvoi, sacrifice, food, wisdom, 
to go, to move,” it is dear llial Ins sweeping nsseition cannot be 
consideied as meiely embia'cmg these six words, winch, m hisopituon, 
sometimes admit of a modification of sense Just as he cancels the 
whole spuit of SAyana’s commentary, he tells us with the utmost 
assurance that the whole commentary of S\j ana is pm ely ety mological 
Tliere is, I admit an advantage m boldness ; foi if you tell a man while 
gazing on the noon day sun that he is actually in the daikness of mid- 
night, be may probably prefer todoubt'tlie evidence of Jus senses latliei 
than venture to reject the extiaoidinarv news you bung him I open 
at random the thiee quaitos of Max Midler, I look at eveiv page once, 
twice, many times No'doubt Piofessor Roth must be quite conect, for 
my ey es are blind But, since I siilfci uiidci tins sudden disability , I may 
aa/ VroiA vta-v fjHge Irom 'Iv iison s preface 

to the second volume of his tiaiislation which Professoi Roth quotes 
above, as if it bore out Ins statement concerning tlie “ some centuries ” 
“As many instances'of this elliptical construction," w e read there, 
“ have been given in* the notes of both' this and tJie former volume, a 
few additional instances will lieie be sufficient —thus (p 301, v 9) we 

have the ‘ giandsou of tlie.wateis has ascended above tlie ciooked 

‘thebroid and golden —spiead around ’ What would tlie Euiopea'n 
scholar do lieio without the Scholiast’ He might, perhaps, su«pect that 
the teim crooked, cur\e«l,*nr bent, or, as here explained" crookeil-going, 
tortuous, might apply to the cfotids; but be would liesitate as to what 
he should attacli the other epithets to, and the original authoi alone 
could say with confidence’that^ejmeant \rtvcrs,' which thenceforward 
became the traditional and admitted explanation, and is, accoiclingh.so 
supplied bj the Scholiast” 

Thus, has SAyppa stoppeo at tlie etymological sense of “crooked- 
going, ’ or of “gold-coloured’ ’ 
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But, 111 the secouil instaace, tbougii Piofesboi Rotli, of course, 
possesses all tlie knowledge winch these iguoront Hindu commenta- 
tors were wanting m, lie implies by Ins words, tliat the meanings he 
creates in ONersteppmg the puiely etymological process, ne\ertheless 
rest on it Since mj replj on this point would have to enter into 
detail, and since I haie promised to gi\e much detail in the renew 
which will be the commentary on my present remarks, I will merely 
here state that I know of no work which has come before the public 
with such unmeasured pretensions of soholarslnp ami critical ingenuity 
as tins Woj terbncJj^sjjd -ahtch }ns, fit thesame tune, hid itse}/ open to 
sucli serious reproaches of the pt of ouudest qrnuimnttcol ignorance 
And, as an etymological proceeding without a thorough knowledge of 
grammar is ety moJogical thimblerig, I mil at least here prepare the 
readei who tabes an interest in such plays, foi a peiformance on the 
most magnificent scale Qi to speak plain prose, I shall proie to 
Professoi Roth by means of tliose same authorities which I haie so 
often inipiessed on the reader’s mind, that liis Dictionary has created 
many meanings without tlie sliglitest regard to the giarainatical pro- 
pel ties of the word, and, m consequence, that Jus Vaidik exegesis 
in all these numerous and important instances has just that worth 
which a Veda leiealed by Profe»oi Roth lias in comparison witJi the 
Veda of India 

( 5 ) The object of Professor Roth is “ uot to obtain that understand- 
ing of the V^Ua which was out rent m India a few centuries 'back, but 
to know the meaning winch the poets themselves ga\e to tiieir songs 
and phrases " 

niB BEN FLATIOVS RCCEIVED BY PKOFCSSOB BOTH IN BEOARD 
TO THE BIGNEDA 

This IS unqnestionabli most important mteJhgecce Slyana gives vs 
tiie sense of the Veda, such as it was li inded down to lum— not indeed 
a few centuries ago, but fcom generation to geneiation immemorial -yet 
within this Knhyuga, T suppose NNgojibhatta, again, we Iiaio seen.*” 
tells us that m the \aiious destructions of the world, the Rishis lecened 
new reielations from the cliiinitv, which did uot affect the eleitial 
sense of the Veda, but merely the order of its words But now wo 
barn, foi the first time, that Professor Roth has received a revelation 
at Tubingen, w hicli as yet has iieitlier reaclietl the hanks of the Tliames 
nor those of the Ganges He is going Jo tell ns the sense winch the 
original Rishis gave to tlieir songs and phrases, at a period of Hindu 
antiquity whicliisas nmoli w illwo scientific reach as the coinineiice- 
ment of the world itself Who will not hail this revelation winch 
dispenses witli grammar and nil that sort of tiling, and who will not 
behove in it^ 

the nCMLATIONS RFCilMnDa niM IS riFtlAUIl to TUCbvMA 
ASn NAJLR-aEOA 

And vet 1 have one word more to add In regartl to Profe^s^or 


‘ ' Sec note- 171 
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Roth’s “ diiect commimication with the Hindu divuiities." He does not 
attach anj impoitaoce, as he tells us, and abundantly proves, to that 
Veda which 18 the foundation of the religious development of India; 
for that Veda is the Veda of S 3 .yana, and that Veda, too, \vliich 
atone conceins us uninspired mortals But even Piofessor Roth 
himself professes, in anotlier part of his Preface, tlie gieatest 
respect for the native commentaries on theological and ritual books 
There he emphatically exclaims (p. iv)* “Indeed, for one of the two 
portions of the Vaidik liteiatuie, for tlie w orks on tlieologj and the 
iites, we cannot wish for any better guides than these commentators, 
accm ate m every respect, who follow then texts word for word, who 
are untiling lu lepeating pvervwheie that which they have already said 
whenevei there could aiise even the appearance of a misunderstanding, 
and who sometimes seem rather to have written lor us foreigners than 
for then priestl) pupils grown up under these ideas and impiessions,” 
How far his woiklias embodied the conviction expressed in these words 
which could not have been expressed with greater truth, I shall have to ^ 
examine in mj review. But I feai that these eloquent words must 
have escaped hia meraorj m the midst of all the revelations he'received. 
On the Rigveda we have already exchanged our views; but not yet on 
the other Vedqs These are avowedly extracted, or “ milked,” as the 
Hindus saj, from the Rik That the S'lmaveda is entirely taken from it, 
we have proof,*’* and that the metrical part of the Yajus likewise rests 
onaveision of it, no one will dispute. But both tliese Vedas are 
professedly not poetical anthologies They are purely and simply ritual 
Vedas, and therefore belong— not only from a Hindu, but from an 
European poiat of view also^to the ritual literature At the Jyotish* 
loma, for instance, the priest chants, not the Rig>, but the 8 &ma*veda 
hymns, though the verses are apparently the same in both At the 
Aswamedlia he mutters, not the Rig , but tlie Yajiir- veda hymns This 
means that, whatever may have been the “original sense" of such 
Rigveda veises, in their Sama- or Yajur- veda arrangement which, m 
numerous instances, has brought Rigveda verses of diflerent hymns or 
books, into u new liymii,— the Slmaveda hymns and the Yajurveda 
hymns liave only a value so fat ns tlicir immediate object, the sacrifice, 
is concerned Hence even the most transcendental and the most 
inspired critic has notliing to do in these two Vedas with “ the sense 
wlilch the poets tliemselves gave to thoir songs and phrases,” he lias 
simply to deal with that seiiso which religion or superstition imparted 
to these verses, in order to adipt them to the imaginary eilects of 
thosacnllco As little as it would bo our immediate object, when 
nssisting at the liorse-sacrlllce, to ask what Is the etymology of 
horse? or as little as it would bo seasonable to trace the linguistic 
origin of a cannon-ball when It whistles past our ears, just ‘so 
lUllo have wo to impart “the original sense”— I mean that sense 
revealed to Professor Roth— to the verses of the Silraa- and Yajur- 
veda, even when wo arc “both ciegctes and lexicographers” Andyot 
Isliall give abundant proof that, even on these two Vedas, Professor 
Uoth has had revelations of a most astounding character 

*** Soo noto7S 
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(6) “We believe that a conscientious European exegete might 
understand much more correctli and thoroughlj the sense ol the Veda 
than Stj ana’ I should encroach on the judgment of the reader, if I 

ventured upon anj remarks on this lattei 81 itement after B hat I have 

already said 


THE TREATMENT OB THE SCIENTIFIC ANJ) CLASSICAL LITERATURE 
IN THE NSORTERBOCH B\ 1)R BOEHILIAGK 

lu nou adverting to the tieatmeat wJiich the scieatiflc aud 
classical literature iias leceived m the Sanskrit Woiteibucb, I need 
oqIj say that this department is in the hands of Dr Boehtlingk In 
saving this, I ha\e said e^ei^ thing Aftei bucli an expression of 
opinion, it Mill, of course be dut3 to shoa, at the earliest opportu 
uitj, that Dr Boehtlingk is incapable of Untlerstanding exen eas^ rules 
of PiJfrtiK, men?* /esi? Ciase of KaCyayan^, and stiff less is fie capable of 
making use of them m the understaoding of classical texts The errors 
m lus department of tlie Dictionarx are numerous and of so peculiar 
a kmd-yet, on the whole, so thoroughly in accordance with the 
specimens I ha\e adduced fiom his Coronjentarj on Panmi, that it will 
fill e\eri serious Sanskntist with dismay, when he calculates the 
mischievous influence whicli they must esercise on the study of Sanskrit 
philology 

THE NVORTERBECH CANCELS AUTBORlTAllNELN AND WITHOUT 
OINING ANN REASON WHATEVER ALL THE BASES IN Rl Rl LRI LTC 

t)u the preseut occaslou,! must coiiliue myself to these prelimi 
uary reniaiks, or at best couteut myself with adverting to one other 
passage m the Pieface to the NSorteibucIi It runs thus (p >ii) ‘In 
order to facilitate tlie finding {of the wonis) for tliose who will make 
use of our Dictionary, we have to make the following observation We 
have banished completely iiom the verbal roots the vowels ri, ri, and 
If I, as well as the diphthongs at their end foi m at the end of uomuial 
bases we have substituted fu 

Tlius the Worteibucli does not give like the Hiudu grdmmainnb 
a radical ku, but it gives kar, not Irfrip, but /ro/p, not jri, but yor, not 
pttrb but fufai , not dotr* but dntor, etc ^ow, this Dictlonaiy | ro 
fessea to be a Dictionary of the Saoslnt language, not of some imagi 
uary idiom wlncli may be current at Tubingen oi St Petersburg One 
would theiefore have supposed that the ptjblic was entitled to expect 
some leason foi these changes, — to know by wluit scientific considera 
tions the autliora of this work vveie ghided when they took h|)oii 
themselves the responsibility of thus oftolishfuj; the radlcahionduoiniml 
bases taught by J’« «i»i and subsequent grauiuiaiiuiis But in Hit 
fullness of its authoritv, tins work doe% not condescend to iiitct any 
such demand it simplv cancels whole cattgorirs of grammaticnl form*- 
and those of the greatest importance and oompreliensiveness Whether 
I nm riglit or not in mferi mg the arguments « hich w ere in the rolndo of 
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its wnters v\hen they presumed thus dictatonallj to impose their 
theories on Sanshrit philology, maj be a matter of doubt, but mj 
supposition IS that this mnovation is founded on lesearches belonging to 
domparative philology It cannot lest on mere Sanakiitic giound, since 
all the forms thej lia\e cancelled leallj occur as thematic foims m the 
Sanskrit language itself. Thus, to use the same instances : / » i occurs 
m hri-ta, I h ip in /fl» ip to, piti i in pitrt 6hts, dati t in datri bins , and as 
to can onij follow from i, not from ;or. Their reasons, 

founded on comparative giammai, must then be these • that some bases 
in ri are represented in Latin by cr and or, and m Greek by «P, W, and 
op, pitri-, for instance coriesnonds with Latin pater-, Gieek jrarcp-, 
cWii i with dator- and SotVP, etc 

THE Ol'lMOiN WHICH MUST BE F^TEllTAlNFD OF SLCH A I’ROCEEDIAG 

Now even supposing that such an argument had an> weight at all 
in A dictionary of the Sanskrit language, tlie application made of it 
would be incongiuous For though pitar- corresponds with pafei-, 
dotnr does not correspond with dator- , its iepiesentati\e wcAild have 
had to assume the form daWr- The whole theorj , therefore, on tho 
supposition I lidvo made, would practically break down, and the innova- 
tion would be inconsistent with itself as well as at variance with 
compaiative lesults 

But -can such an aigument be at alt admissible? If a Sanskrit 
Diotionarv were conceuied, like Professor Bopp's Comparative 
Grammar, with eliciting fiom the foims of sistei languages tho forms of 
that parental language whence thej may be supposed to have derived 
their 01 igin, It would be defensible to give the forms of that paiental 
language itself But a SansI nt Dictionaij can have no such aim Its 
immediate object IS the actuallanguago winch It has to deal with It 
mubt take it hucli as it is, in its very deviations fioni the germ whence 
It has sprung Its function is not to coriect the ical histoiic.al lan- 
guage, but to lecord its facts; and iii doing so, to collect the materials 
whiLh are to be used as well bj the special as bj tho compaiative 
Avivi \VnB is 

It has to do Anj observations it maj choose to attach to the real 
lustoiical facts inaj of course be given ; but it shows an utter want of 
judgment, to saj nothing else, when it presumes to alter the vcij foims 
of the language itself 

I mav ventuie also to add a few other ubscivntiuns on the forms 
thus cancelled in this “conscientious’ Sanskrit Woiteibuch It is' 
known that manj Saii'iknt bases, and amongst them the basis in j i 
undergo various changes 111 their declension and otliciwise. J’ifrf, foi 
instance, becomes pffnr, in the accusative pffnj-orii, \a1iIIc it remains ns 
It is, in the iiislruiiienlal pltpi-Wils, dadlu remains so in dad/ii-bhls, but 
its base is dadfiaii with tho loss of a. In if»(lhK>ri ; nslltl forms onf/if-t/ua, 
blit aathii d Now there caistsa jiapei of Br»Doclitlliigk on tho Sanskiit 
declension, lint wliocvei rcids It must fincv tint the language cither 
plaj td du o with iln se and simlt ir forms, or Is undergoing some remark- 
able cure lit t dks of btscs “whu’li arc Htmigtiiencii aswcll ns wiak- 
tnc 1,” t)f biles “ wliuli irt onlv xtrLiigtheiicd, and of bnsas “ which are 
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onl3 weakened TSIij Innginge should mir*je and plnsic its bases as ue 
learn trom him, no one nmU understand But a saddei spectacle of tlie 
treatment of a language or of, ’'linguistic facts than is piesenttd in that 
paper, it !•> not possible to {maguie The icasonuiQ there is eiactly 
on the same le\el as the rcisoinng iii tlic cihtion of Purjmi,'’of winch 
so manj specimens liaie 110114 become familiar to the reader 0/ this 
Preface Exactlj the same game at dice or the same ^aga^le8o^ 
disease reign in this Dictionari thus, though the declension phenomena 
of al shi, ost/u, dnd/ti aie identical and acknbwlcdgcd to be so b> Dr 
Bochthngk himself in lus paper on Declension (§69) in his Dictionary 
he discouises on the first noun under al slum, and again under aJ sin 
while on the contrary if we look to osl/it he refers us to ost/inn , and 
if under lus gucdauce we uow go to <tad/iau he ref|iiests us to seek for 
informatiou under dmlht 

THF SANSKRIT L\NGU\GE UNDLR DR UOEnTLINGkS TREATMENT 

But Since the linguistic iiospital which is opened in the works of 
Dr Boehthujjk, is foitunately not the place m whioli the Sanskrit 
language lies —for this language has had a sound and raffooal deielop 
ment— It will he ob\ious to even one who happens not to be place 1 
under Dr Boehtlingk s treatment that there must be reasons for this 
aanet> of thematic forms which couatitute tli^* declension oftliesame 
base And as there are such reasons the immediate consequence 1$ 
that we cannot decide, a priori, whether kartnr be the “ strengthened 
form of the original base I orti 1, or knrhi the “weakened form of 
the original base fartai Such a decision can onh betnken after a 
thorough iniestigation of the influences winch cause this change of 
the uature of these influences themsehes and of the manner m which 
they work And as language does not sit down lil e a schoolboy first 
to master the declensions then the conjugations and so on —but as 
the influences I am Speaking ofaie influences which aie traceable in 
the whole organism of language itself it i» oUmous too that such 
an iQiestigation would not restiictitself to the phenomena of declen 
sioQ merely but esteud 01 er the whole area of the linguistic develop 
jseiii 

WUenI myself assumed the responsibiliti of wiitmga Sanskrit 
Dictionary I considered it incumbent on me to devote a most serious 
research to those little facts which as we have seen aie despatche I 
m live hoes by our modern exegetes lu I lexicOorapber-i Sixyeais 
have elapsed siuce I laid luy Jhrst lesults so far ns lexicographical pur 
poses aie cuacerued befoie the Loudon PhilolOoU-al Society, and it is 
ouly the desire of giving them in their full bearing and extent that has 
hitherto delayed their pieseotatiou tlirougli the press "Now it is ques 
tioDs like these q lestions which 10 my mmd ought to be decided with 
the very utmost circumspection 'and which ’'cannot be decided without 
very laborious research —it is questions like these which hare been 
trifled with in this ^orterbuch m the most unwarranted manner It 
does cot show that it even uaderstauds the important problem which 
lies in Its path it briefly informs the readei,that it has cancelle I all tlic 
* bases m 1 1, n In etc , and bids him good by e 
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MTANJAH AND THB POrrEUfe 


PAfANOALI A^D IHB POTTFRS 

Patanjali, — let us foi a moment lepose aftei this clreai} journej 
through the Worteibuch,— Patanjali on one ocnasion thus speaks to us : 
“When a man is in want of a pot, he goes to the house of a potter and 
says (pottei), make me a pot, foi I liave occasion for it But (surely) 
a man who wants to employ words will not go, like the other, to the 
house of a grammaiiaii and saj (giaiiimarian) make me some words, 
I have occasion for them *** Happj Patanjih' blessed in thy igno- 
lance ' Here we have potteis who can fabricate— and not simplj mean- 
ings of words, but the ven wQids theinseUes, and words, too, which 
you labouietl so eamesUj, so leainedlv, so conscientiously, to save from 
the pottering of all future * evegetes and levicograpliers” Nay, we 
have, too, men who can lepau to these jiotters, and call for, and adiniie, 
their linguistic wares • 


THE CHAMPIONS OF IHC WORTEBBUCIl AND THEIR MEANS 
OrnClENCE PROFESSOR KDHN 

lien in the presence of these eitinoidinaiy facts, which, un- 
happily , must silence the expression of all the acknowledgment —nay, of 
nU the nrliiurntioK I rcnifi/ eHtcrtain for the immense tnilusti t/ dia 
played m tins Wortertiuch,— when with that deep sense winch I entei- 
tarn of the duties and of the influence of aBictionaiy , ami, in tho actual 
conditfon of Sanskrit philology, more especmlh of -a Sanskrit Diction- 
ary —when with these convictions, the eainestness of winch, I believe, 
18 proved throughout tlie whole of this investigation, -wlien— I will not 
coucealit— undci the indignation and giiefi felt in seeing a magtiiH- 
cent opporlnmly thrown away— as I shall abundantly prove that 11 
has been thrown away lu tho case-jof the Sanskrit Woiteibuch— wlien 
under these impressions I ntteied 'll waining, live yeais ago, m the 
estminstei Review, a waimng contained in three pages, theie en 
sued tV spectacle winch, dmtng iny lilcrniv evpeuenco, stands without 
a iKiraWel 

rrolcbsoi Kuhn,— not iwlecd a ptoflcunt iii Sauskiit, uoi having 
ever obt unctl any position amongst those who aro earnestly engaged 
luSauskrit philology, but asa coiitiibutor of quotations tothe Wm- 
teibuch, laiiiichod against iiic the grossest perboiia! invectives which 
ever Oisgiaccd the pages of a scientific jdmnal As sound, litoniiy 
argument was bevonil his range, he Inderamned liimsclf, ind gratilled 
Ins cmployeis, by calling me names Unfoitunately for him, Ins abuse 
could produce no effect upon me, for tlio following reason Amongst 
tho few critical remarks for which 1 had loom in the “Wcstminstei 
llevicw, there was one which illustrated the mannci In whiclil’ro- 
fesbor Roth had translated a ritual text This remark was cxpresslv 

' 'taUMilnhya Intrwlnctlon (p 6? et\ Hillantj-np) 

Tmiit I !i Smiriiifiif irw 
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wntleu /or Profe^i^oi KiUm’s ninu9cment us well ns tint of Professoi 
Webei. Tor, nt vHnmU Sanskntic inrh which nscil to meet e>ery 
fortnight nt Berlin during the >cnr5 1817 and 1818,1 had shown them 
the Commentari of M^ldln^n on a Minmnsd woik, the editing ofwliJcli 
I liad then commenced, this Ooinmcntarj being the proof of the asser- 
tion I had made iii 1855 ni tlio “ Westinmslci Bcmcw ’ Professor Kuhn 
henrtih enjd^ed, mono of these meetings, the precious translation of 
the passage in question from the Ailarein Brnlimana, given bj Pro- 
fessor Hotli, in the preface (pp xwviii \!i) to liis edition of the 
Kirukta Na> moie, so ansioiis was he to possess its substance, before 
it was published, that inj prc'vcncc lie took notes from the Commen- 
tary I am speaking of, vfz,llint of tlicJairniniTn nj/lva nml/l vistnra 
And in the uiv cctires to w Inch T am alluding, he does not deny the exist- 
ence, nor vet the value, of mv evidence, but lie woids his defence of 
Profess ir Both 111 so studied and so ambiguous a niannei as to create 
m tlie minds of liis leaders a suspicion as to the reliability of the 
statement I had made, tliougli its truth w is jierfectlv familmi to 
bim^"'’ ' 

Now,awiitei who has leconrso to such weapons as these has 
laid aside those qualities which aie neccssarv to retain v man avithm 

“ In possession of tho Inforoation 1 am speaking of ho writes as follows ‘ Dor- 
lotztcron stollt dcr Terfassor cine be lenlcixl abweschende dcs commentators gegen- 
ober, da ermbor nur (ho commentator nod niebtsHtbe commoitators orderalmoat 
all the commentators ssgt so istntsrkzQ rcrninlhcn ifass uocb andere commentaro 
oxistiren welche den text vrahrscheinlieli id der Rotbseben weiso erklaren werden 
dabei nebmo icb oatUr ich den Pall aUgaoz iinnoglicb an dass derTerfasserfaer 
niehts ala die Qborsotznng gtebtl etwa selber den commentar missverstaudeD haben 
solUe le, Id opposition to tho latter (tir the rersioD of Professor Roth of tho 
passage in question} tho rcMOwer gives another of tho cocniiientatar which is 
considerably different from it bnt ns he merely save the commentator and not all 
the commentators or^l^st all tho conimcotatprs^ tftere is a stroug probabihtr (sic ') 
that there aro other commentators who probabfy TsicU explain the text in the man- 
ner of Professor Roth With these icords f ossime if os n matter of course to be 
ptaiiil j impossible t) at the reoiewer uhopices i olhing but the translatwn should have 
misunderstood the commentary — That Professor Kuhn had not the slightest doobt 
as to who was the author of tf e renew in Tinestion ei en 1 e will not venture to 
deny for he has stated the fact in letters and m com ersation. But even if he had 
any snch dbnbt he knew that 1 ni s in possession of the commentary fbr he had 
taken notes from it If then tho ascertainment of truth alone had been the object 
of his remark as the public m ght expect of an author and if h 3 notes were not 
complete enough— which howeier I do not admit the time required fora letter 
to me and an answer back that is tossy fire days wonld have sufficed to give him 
all the information ho could wish for It requires however no statement from me 
that his object was not to inform b s readers of the fr state of the facts it better 
snited his purpose to insinuate adonbtas to tho correctness of the translation I 
had given Indeed Professor Weber who as I have mentioned possessed the same 
knowledge and had obtained it ]n tho same manner is Professor Ifubn settles the 
point Thongh he did not remain behind h s colleague in scarrilons abnse and 
thougb in speaking of my translation ho shows Ins nsnsl levity he nevertheless 
plainly and openly acknowledges the full reliability of tho translation I ha 1 given, 
on the ground ofthe MimSnsft work He says % erkennt namlieh nffenbar nar die 
systematisirende Erklariiogder MiniVns4schalc etc ” t e the reviewer obviously 
knows only the systematizing explanat on of the Mi aSns§ school etc Thus 
whatever bob opinion of this explanation he ipeaks of it from personal ]{iu»e 
ledge and admits that mv account of It \ras correct and not I able to donbt 
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tUe pale of a gentlemanly considei ition, and Ins language ho\\e\ei 
gross, and adapted to Ins oun cUaiacter, cannot touch one nho does 
not stand on the same !e^ el with liim 

A FURTHER GLA^LE AT THE CHA&IPIONS AM) THEIR WEANS 
OF DEFENCE— PROFESSOR 

A sinnlai exhibition took pFace, 1 am -grieved to say, m a journal 
of liigh standing and respectability in the Zeitsclmft der Deutschen 
morgenl indischen Gesellschaft * It is a saliitan practice in the joui 
ualb of all learned societies not to -adhiit into tlieir pages scuiriloiis 
or libellous attacks against individuals and tins piactice has been 
iigidh alhered to in the join nal to which I am ndvoituig, with the 
single exception of m\ own ease» Professor \Veber who isalsointho 
service of tie ^orterbiicb suddeplv ^attacked mo m tins journal,— not 
indeed, with anj thing that deseives the name-of aigument but with 
personal nbu«e-of the coarsest I itid Five sears have passed bj.and 
at lasta sense of j istice, which does ciedit to himself, has iq entoied 
the mind of Professor \^eber and inthe'”last mimbei of the Zoits 
chnlt, which reached me w lien lhis|‘ieface wasneailj completed in 
print he has fulh and lionesilv letiactcd all his foimer calumnies, 
still, however, combining with the compliments he now pajs to inv 
Diotionarj, the remark that mj views ot the ^oitcrbuoh show a 
perfect deiangeraent of mj rheiRaf faculties, since I do not lejcot the 
authority of the greatest Utudii scholars as fieelj anil casilj as the 
work ho so nssiduouslj praises 

lam cejtainlj m no humour to find fault with the opinion winch 
he entertains of mj mental condition, for it will iilwajs give -me a sense 
of safet} and satisfaction when innd him bearing testimony to tlic 
vast distance which aeiniratcs oiii lespectivc modes of studjliig and 
judging of, Hindu nnliquitj But is he las chosen to connect Ins 
upininu of me with a piece of Hciciititlc n Ivicc, this seems a fitting 
opinlunltj for illuslralmg, ojirc iiioie Ins eompetenro fni passing 
n judgment on mattcis of Sanskrit plulologv ^ 

He sajs Another, tllrd issiutial dlllcieiipo- t,h6twcen lUo 
^\orterbucll ami mj Biclionarj I, rojsjclf, trust ami linpo that ntteii 
tivo rtmlers will find maii> more cssciituil dinercnccs tl in three 
between the two works] consists in finj] not marking tlio accent 
of the w ords 

In Ids opinion tliereforc the Worlcrbiicii does mark llie ncccnt 
Now, setting nslile the verv consldcrnlle fpiintllj of Words whlcli 
nri not iiinrkcd wlilinnj ik cent in tids work tlie lusiiiices In which 
it Is mnrkeil tlicre si cm to sitlsf^ tlic sciciitlllc uijiniomiiits of 
Professor Weber I i light, then to iiieiitlon, in the first place, tliat 
in all such ciscsllio accent Is pill there overtlio word without un> 
further t xplanaiorv ri mark But I Imvo ehow n that tlioro nro /icr/ixfs 
In the known Sinskrii (rmnniinffcnllltcmlurc that llic first jicriod 
Is that of P^nlnl, the second that of tlic lUk^PrltlsAUija the third 
fisrhiji fourth) that ( f KAtj Uann, the fourth (or perhaps llftli) that 
of tin* Pld|HfiirnH, an I that, ns wo coiillnuo our descent, wc have 
Hie iKTifsl of the Kiilk\, KaumudI, etc Thus marking ou uceent 
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\\u'liout siijiii^ to wiiiU portoil such an accLiit" Ijclongs, o;ifi up lo 
what peiiod it i cniams i« /“orcc, Is giving evicknci, of Ifio greatest 
supcillcnlitj,— It Is Allowing, too, tliat tJio diUlciiHio-i of the qtisatton 
>\c are speaking of, were not ntall understood ^Vs logards. mvscif, 

I believe 'I iniglit Imvo tnteicd into aucli detail, since 1 have con 
sidercd it iin dut> to Hum mj roscaiclies into this chauuel also, 
ami If the bcicDtiflo ami liberal disiwsition of mj pubbsliers could 
have disrcgaiilcd all''tliatbrfal coiisidoratious m the case— ind could 
have added still mbro to the great cdncessions of ejraco which tlioj 
have alrCadi nude me, to tlieir ovvil niatcual dotiimeut, Sfuco the 
publication of the Hard imto( my Dictionary,~-I should have been 
ible not- onli '“to give quotations /ustoncoll//, vvlucli tlie Worterbiicb 
iiQtwithstiiuding Pio/cssoi Weboi’a bold asscrtioii—I will not attach 
to itaiiothei epithet- docs not give, and to (lisciis-» the matters of 
icccnt,— but Qvea to ic edit, little by little, the Commentary to the 
batapatha Ilruhmana us I have already done on seveial occasions 
m oidci loJ^ro^c tlie meanings I give, and which meanings no one 
^-ouhl githcr/rom th^ tort is edited bv Profcs^di ^Vobcl Iwo doubt 
I mfglit liav c dom ill this Uhdl been perfectly iiidepcndcut of material 
Lonsideratious But, at all cveuts, had I, in inarking the accents, 
contended myself with that which satisfies completely ProfcSSoi 
■^Vober8■ Sojouiific wants, my Dictionary ivould have becoine assupoi 
licial as llio book ''which -•he li%s^ouabficd as a woirk of the “most 
scrupulous conscientiousness 

laadveiting to Piofessoi Webcri» advice, I may as well quote one 
nioie mstauce froxtlns impartial fttustratioii of tlic dilTcronco between 
the two Dictiouaiits It couccios the incamDg» of woiols m both But 
asljiavo adverted to4,lus suited before, I need now only say, that he 
desciibes the ^^o^tclbuch lu the following manner • 

‘‘it lopiciciiU'' Uo'vvritcvm the ‘Zoltscluift * the Principle of 
icality 111 contrast with the histoimal proceeding of lutcrpietatiou 
[which he says, i» imnej, by allowing the woids to inleipiet themselves 
through thccbiouological older (sic ' ') of the quotations added to them, 
and thtoush iricsOquoi itious UiomseUcs, the authorb always quoting 
the native Cxcgcsis- also, butnibiely as a sccoudaiy ineaus And 

of myself he says, that my “orthodox faith m tlie authority of native 
exegetesand gi*aininarians is soiiiethiog perfectly hcwlldei mg indeed 
It pre supposes the “deiangeraent of my mental faculties 


*‘Iii Lis hbclhesavs “dicsesWcrk Ics bcwi n Icrnswcrthcgten TIoisscs iii 1 
tier sorggamstcii Qowissculiaftigkcit 

•" Zcitschrjft clcr Doatscl cu morgcnUalibClicu Ocsolscbaft vol \IV p TSo 

D olLiupttcudcajr cloGr[ e mjsclfjhieboi \orfolgt besteht cben— iincl d es markirt 
elnen ferneren Haupt Ui tcr3Chie»l >oi Bod tiuigfc farm dass cressichznr 

Atifgabo maebt dio -tHgicUtci dcr omhcin s^hon Erklarcr nod Spracbforseber zur 
prSgnantcnOcUnugziibnnsen wohrend Bod»« gft diesemli stonsclicnErkl i 
rungs VerfAhren bcrdassacbl eloPnneipscrtrctcij d e Wortcrnamlichdnrcb 
• *0 tlicbo Ord lubg deir betrefft-uden SUsllcn oulanrch ebeu d eso fitellcu sclbst sich 
uuDuttclbir erkUren zu lasseu wobea s odio ciaboimiscLe Exegeso zwar mch stets 

mniircn aberdochiiur alsschimd rcsnulfamittcl botraebten ^ 

•*Iludp 7o6 PcrsonlicboBezehnngeniiaben tins seitdem Qberzeugt dass 

<ler\er/asser bci Abfassung jeaes ivrvns allerduigs immer noch gerodezu nnbegrei 
fliclien, Angriffesaufttas Petersburger Worterbuch dennoch wirklich Im volbgon 
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Jl lequircs all the levitj, on the one Inntl, and all the li udibood, 
on the otliei, Mhicli aie the mixed e^iSeutials of Piofessoi Mebeit* 
liteian productions, to allow an aiithoi to come befoie the public 
with statements like these As foi mjself, ane one niaj see that 
there aie canons inatanees in mj Dictioinrj wheielplatuhj state that 1 
(U/fci fiom the etymologies 01 niea«tiigsqiiic» b^ the iinttvc oiithoi ittcs 
These cases of dissent aie certainlj not fiequent, becausea serious in- 
vestigation of the nati\e graraniariaus led me in most instances to ap 
preciate then scholaisbip and the correctness of its lesults ; noi have 
I the presumption to supersede them with mere \agiio and vapouring 
doubts ; but that I have gi ound sometimes to differ even f i om the views 
of a Katjfijana oi a 3 ’atanjali, J'rofessor Webei will hav c pi obabl> 
learned now from the foiegoiiig pages, though he might IiaNe learned it 
alread\ from 1113 Sanskiit Dictionar3, which he is good enough to faxoui 
with his advice His statement, therefoie, conccining m3 blind belief in 
all that the Hindu scholars sa}, is founded on tiiat same overweening 
supeiflcialit} which, as wo havoscen, leads him to assume the respon- 
sibiht} of schooling Kat33,3aua, whom he does not even understand 

But as to Ills description of the ■\Voiterbiich, I know not how to 
qualif3 it without using language winch could oul) bu. usedb^ a Profes- 
sor Kuhn. It IS one of my most sciious repi caches against tbeSanskiit 
Worterbuch, that it not 0UI3 cieales its own meanings, and b) applying 
thorn to the most unpot tant documents of the hloraiuro, iiraoticnll^ 
fcl9i/lcs anttqiut^ itself, but deliberate!), and ncarl) constant!) anji 
ptesses all the information we ma) derive from the native commeu- 
taries I have intimated that the gieat injui) the) have thus done 
to the due appi eciatiou of Hindu antiquit), would have been lessened 
had the) at least, as common scu'^e would suggest, given b) the side 
of then own inventions the meanings of Si\5ana 01 IMahuIhara or 
of other authorities, and thus enabled the student to judge foi liimself 
Yet wlulc the readei ma) peruse then Biclioimi) page after page, 
sjheet alter sheet, without discovciiug a tiace of these celebrated 
Vaidik commentaiies, while the exceptious to this lule aie so raro as 
to become almost equal to zcio, Piofessor ^\ ebci dares to bpeculate on 
the creduUt) of lUo public lu telling it that tins Dictvonar) MWans 
'/ notes flic imftre exegesis * 

NMien a cause 1ms sunk so low as to have such dofeudeis and require 
such means of defence as these, when its own contiibutors and its 
noisiLStbards have no olhei piaise to chant than such as tins, it seems 
almost cruel to aggrav ate its agon) bv exposure or reproach 

TIIF OJ IRIAX 

Hut tliC/SpLclacIc cxlnbitcd oil tlie np|)ea«aiite of in) lemaiks iu the 
‘NVestminstci llcvievv' docs not end licic, nmJ its epilogue is perhajis 

llocl to ?u ROiii /.hill u Th s< Izt (iK'sfnilichi acli unstrrr Anslcl tcinc Art N orlrriing 
UcH onifsoi stigonGO u ten lucht 8('ltcni''t 1 1oral>crln 

«lcr T1 It l>cfrt iiulct ciiiportl mIoxi Ilingaln iilmlic!i 'inclic AuVtorltSt tier IiirlUcIicii 
1 xoRcUii I iiKlniiimaU.cr ivlo Hionnn gpf^nfllior (lUncn IfnarHi altcm die bcl all(*r 
Si lltnn li,.kcit clf nn dorh p-ir oft J«nm Tirblcmlotcn I oiti ni Rlolclif n dlo ib Macton 
'•f'lion iind Kim<«olo%pr«rj,incWpn aol rwpnlRnmPJatzoBoliohit 
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iiwi)r\ lirisoNhOf Tin tditok oi i*\mm 

o\cu luoro leinnrk iblo tlun tlio j»I«> Itself In the biuac Zoi^schntt 
(!erDoutsclicnMorKciiluuliSLln.u OesclKclmft" tlicio folloucd nnolliei 
act, ^\l)JcIl js iso elnrattonvlic of ilio •stsltn) par-jijcd jd tJjeso attacks, 
that It (Icscncs a Kpecial uonl, tnerLtj foi the sale of cmiosiu. An 
iridnjiJual nhoso sole cenintUion uitli&aasknt stoehes consists in /nne/ 
lUg Sanskrit books to those \\lioe lutcuel tlteiu.u liteinr\ naUt'ht, whollj 
unkiionn.hnt assumintr the airs of aqinntitt, hcciirsc it ins figures 
bofoie It tlmt prompt It on,- this iwisoiiage, who, as Ins own fiiends 
mfornicd rnc, Is perfectly ignormt of Sanskrit, he, too, was nlloWeel to 
gi\o his opinion on llie Woiterhiich I ncceJ not say that, m the absence 
of uH knowledge of tlu^ snbjLct Itself, it incrclr \cnted itself in the 
most gruiuhlofincut pruso, but, to complete its mission, there was 
ulded to this fustian, I luguagc, hi lefcreuce to mo, such as certainly 
was nc^e^ heard, or idnntted, bifou in a lespcetablo joiiinal of any 
socictj He need not tremble lest I should ilr ig him into notoriety 
\aturo Jias not fitted him foi estimating the ridicule to wliicli he 
exposed himbolf lu hecomm„» the mouthpiece and the puppet of /ns 
mstigatois If hcdescive anything, it is not chastisemont, but pit\ 
and themcic; of a chaiitnblc cooccalmciit of Ins name 

And all this outrage, not onlj against tlio inlciests of science and 
tiuUi, hut against tlic comuioiiest rides of decenei, was committed in a 
series of planned attacks, because I Jiad warned the Sanskrit Sorter 
hucli of the danger of Its career, and had not expressed anj admiiation 
for Di. Boehtlingk’s eompctcucc orscliolarship 

A rumiiFR G^A^c^ at the cuampions— the hidde'! REASO^s 

01 THE EDITOR OP P\MM 

It was then, aud o« the giound of obsenationsi had madoinre- 
gaid toliis want of pioficiencj, that I was called upon bj one of his 
men, not onl} to haAO lespect foi the editor of Pagmi ” but eiec foi 
the hidden leasous lie might haxo had in foisting ou the public his blun- 
deisof e\cn kind The “ editoi of r«niDi was lield before mens a 
symbol of scientific accompbshmeut, his “ edition of Punini’ was the 
great thundeibolt wbicJi vins hiiiJed at my head bi one of these little 
Jupiters 


”* Prof Kuhii writes in hj» Zcitschrlft tli^ followiDg ^oril3 Wo depalton 
grammntiker nieht erw »hu mg gothan ist gesebah es nur desbalb nicht weil ihre 
ctymologio init der der "lerfassor fabcreinstiaimto atelltcn dieselben aberohne 
jeno zti crwjhnen cigne otymologieemiif soliessnicb docb wobl ^o^anssetzeQ, Oaas 
dor herausgeberdos Paniiii des Vopailoa i s n dazu seine woblernigenengrundo 
gehabt haben mochte te where no mentiOQ was inndo [id the Wortorbrich] of 
tho oH grammarians this was done because tbeiretimology agreed with that of the 
authors of tl o W orterbuch bi t wl en the latter made tbeip own etymologies with 
ont naming the former it was but nat ral to suppose that tl o editor of Panmi of 
Xopado^a etc, had his own well weighed reasons torilomg so 3 ? e real natnro 
of this statement of Professor KuJ n will become aj parent from the rcMew which I 
shall gne of the W orterbuch Hut lis mformatiou is it is is not without great 
interest Thus acconlmg to this qnotatioi er of the Wortorbuch its authors piss 
os or m silence the labours of tho Hindu grammarians— not bcciaso they see reason 
to adopt the results of the latter-baC because tJiese labours bare the honour to 
meet with tho npprovnl of nr Poe tl ngh and Company bn ler any circumstances 
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For eighteen yeais I have been thoroughly acquainted with the value 
and the cliaractei of this “cdittou” of Panini ; and yet, fiom a natinal 
disinclination to antagonize with those who have similai puisuits to 
mj own, I have refrained from apprizing the public of the know - 
ledge I posse'jsed in legaid to it. Twelve jeais have passed since 
I explained my views on this book peisonallj and piivately, at our 
Sanskntic parties, to Piofessois W'obei and Kuhn; and the longer the 
interval passed ovei, the I felt disposed to speak of it in punt 
At picsent, aftci tvventj jcais’ time, I should have considcied it 
almost unfaii to lake up the post; foi a sense of clniity vvouhl 
have told me that the moial and mtelleetual condition of a man 
ma^ undergo considerable changes during so considerable a pciiod 
of Ills life But in spite of my stioiigesl dcsite to combine the de- 
fence of liteiarj interests with ,i legard foi all the ciicumstanccs 
connected with the authoi himself, I am not allowed to icmain 
silent, in consequence of the jusolcnt piovocatious which I icceive 
Not only does Dr. Boehtlingk quote hts “ edition ” of Punini, in his 
Worteibiich,— not onlj does he thus foicc it, as itweie, onus b^ the 
icferenoes ho makes to it, and acknowledge it to tins daj as his 
legitimate child,— hut one of his own senbes, well acnmmtcd with 
the judgment I should pass on it, has the Imidiliood to defj mepublich, 
bj bidding me have respect foi.the “ editoi of P inini.” 

Well, then, I have taken up this impertinent cliallenge, Insofai 
as my piesent subject permitted, I have ilhistiated tlio natuio of this 
immaculate book; and it will not ho myifniilt if I am compelled to 
lecur to It again 

CONCLUSION 

Still a provocation of this kind alone vvouhl Imvo as little mduced 
mo to take up my pen now as it did liciclofore; but when Iscotlio 
public told autlioiitativclj, yet wiUioiit any pi oof, that SAjana teacher 
that uudcistanding of the A’^eda which was cnircnt lu India no loiigci 
than a few centimes ago;— when I see that the most distmgmshcd 
and the most learned Hindu ficliolais and divines— the most valuable, 
and sometimes the only, source of all our knowledge of ancient India — 
arc scorned m theory, mutilated m print, and, as a consequence, sot 
aside In the interpretation of Vaiilik tovts; when I sec that the most 
ancient records of Hindu antiquity are interpreted to the Hiuo- 
pcan public in such a maimer as to cease to bo that winch they are;— 
when a clique of Sanskritists of this description vapours about giving 
us tho sense of the A’cda as it existed at tho commencement of Hindu 


however, It w^s Imt natnral amt rational topasa them ovcrln slicneo mil to suppress 
lltc ion Diri/ for, either they havo tho honoai of Ixjing approved of bj 

Dr. HochtUngk.or “ tho editor of Tfinlni ' had probahlj his well weighed reasons for 
not agreeing with them , and, in tholattorcasc there was of coarse not tho slightest 
nceoflsUj thathoshonldglvooro^cnallodo to these lmi«>rtant reasons The pas 
sago qaolM would elono qnito saflieefo Illnstratn tho character of tho fulsome 
mlniation and of tho paning’advertLscments- written, of course, cxclnsivclj hythe 
employe*! scrllxs, of tho W rrterbuch — which for nomo years Jiavo mado their appear 
anco in some iUotary Jonmals of Germany, and liavo not only mialetl, hot imposed 
Mpon,t» » ^<*'tnac<ia*lntc*l or imperfectly acquainted with finnskrlt phllologx 
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'intiqmtj when I see that the ^el3 forms of the lingiiagcaie falsiflecl, 
and tliat it is made a pi inciple to sliii the giammai of PAnini, and to ruU- 
eiile those who laj stiosj on it;— w hen I sec that one of t!ic liighestgrara- 
matjcal anthoiilies of India is schooled foi a “want of piactico ano 
skill,” while this ccnsuie is passed w ithout c\ cn an understanding of the 
woik to whichit lefcis when I sec that thej w'lio emphaticalB 
chum tlie epithet of “\cracious,” *•* make statements which are the 
\ery re\cisc of tiutfi and when I consafer that tins method of stiufj- 
ingSanskiit plulologs is pursued bi those whoso woids apparentlj 
derive weight and inniicnco from the profcssorivl position thej Jiold;— 
and when, moicoxei, dcpaitmg from lulc and piecedcnt, I see the 
journal of a distinginslicd Society— I fullj hope through an o\crsiglu 
of its editor, though a Professor of Sanskrit himself — peimanentU 
made the channel fni piopagating such statements as I lia\c describeil 
and qualified, togethci with tficsc scandalous personal attacks and 
calnmmcs, — then I hold that it would be a want of eouiagc and a dero- 
hctioii of dutj, if I did not make a stand against tliese Svturmii^ op 
Sanskrit Philoi oc.\. 

On this ground I ha\ o i aised mi i oice, how o\ ei feeble and sohtai \ 
foi the moment, and h lie emleaionicd toevaininc the competence of 
those who sot tliemscUcs upasoiii masteisaud aiithoiities On this 
giouod I hn\e endeavoured to Mndicate foi PAmni the position ho holds 
]Q Sanskiit hteiatuie, and the position he ought to hold amongst honest 
Sanskrit philologcis 

*” Profeswi ^\el)el 111 his libel “eincniimso pcnibchercn Findriiek mussoa auf 
joden walirheitshebcnd^n Forseher uuclicn. etc , « r , ‘ the moro p'oiifiil is the id 
piessioii which mast be proclaced on ororj lencious schoht, [wis , if ho reads my 
npiiuoo on the WSrtorbuch, which opinion —I most 'idd so far fiom Invmg changed, 

IS even more emphatic now t!nn I wrote the loiiew which has so iinieli 

displeased him! 



